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EATED on the incoming train with 

my nose buried deep in a rather 

tough specification, I became grad- 

ually aware of a faint but insist- 
ent quacking coming from the other end 
of the train. The bass notes of an old 
mallard drake were succeeded by the 
querulous chatter of the pintail, the per- 
formance culminating in the unmistakable 
notes of an old black duck calling up 
the creek at midnight—and then I located 
the rascally Frank who had pussyfooted 
in from the rear, purloined my roll of 
blueprints and retired to the baggage car 
where he had made the blueprints into a 
megaphone and started working on my 
susceptibilities from afar. 

“Well, how about the end of this week, 
how about it?” 

Frank was prompt. “Nix. Me, I 
wouldn’t mind shooting at ducks, but as 
for sitting in three inches of icy water 
waiting for ducks to appear, and 
not shooting a gun off all day, I’m 
through.” 

No use denying that we had been travel- 
ing in hard luck. We have made several 
trips too early in the season and had lain 
on point and in battery hopefully wish- 
ing for the big day, until we became dis- 
gusted with warm weather and lack of 
birds. Such as came by kept well out and 
passed us up, and while they went east 
in great strings in the morning, they came 
back about half-past three or four all 
flying a mile high, probably on account 
“ being hammered all the way down the 
ay. 

“Ding this warm weather shooting!” 
Frank had said. “When you can lay there 


comfortably without shivering and your 
knees knocking together, that ain’t duck- 
ing weather.” 





I gently drew fanciful comparisons of 
his inconsistency in kicking about warm 
weather, and then objecting to the wet 
and cold, till he burst forth with “Show 
me the birds and I'll stand for anything, 
but I won’t stand for anything without 
’em,” which though slightly paradox- 
ical seemed to fit both our views. 

So we sulked till the weeks whirled by 
and Christmas came and went, and the 
shooting season was like unto Lady Go- 
diva toward the end of her ride when she 
remarked, “I am drawing near my close.” 
Then in came one of the boys with a yarn 
that made our hair rise with envy and 





Satisfied 


incredulity, but—he had five whopping 
big Canadas in his flivver to back up his 
story. 

We had heard enough. We were off, 
with loads of shells and enthusiasm. So 
fiercely did the goose fever burn in us that 
we spent one day at one place with poor 
luck, and pulled out in the auto for 
Quogue after supper, making a long run 
and arriving at 2:00 a. m. No time to 
turn in, as we were due to start at 4:00 
o’clock, so after a few ceremonies with 
ham and eggs we wiped off our chins, 
charged our pipes, and chugged out of 
the creek with two boats full of geese 
stool trailing, quite content to pass up the 
lure of Morpheus as long as the chances 
for geese were reported good by our 
guide. 

Coming out into the broad bay we 
welcomed the first bunch of ducks. “There 
they go, Frank!” a bunched ball of birds 
flying low to the water. Then a quartet 
of “ole black duck” flying high, several 
lesser bunches of broadbill, and then in an 
awed tone from Frank, “Aw— for the 
love of Mike, look at that bunch of birds!” 
As nearly as we could judge it seemed 
fully two miles long, and it rose and 
sank and swelled as the aerial battalions 
swung and massed in places—all going 
out with the rising sun, hissing through 
the keen upper air. 

“How I'd like to do that!” said Frank. 
“Just flap my flappers and cut through 
that early morning hazy blue. Must be 
wondrously thrilling!” 

Boatman John was asked jocularly to 
estimate the number of birds in that 
string, and he scratched his head with 
an air of great conservatism and finally 
fixed the number at “seventeen hundred 
thousand and one,” and then pointed out 
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the “one,” a lone bird some ways behind 
and whooping it up to catch the mass. 


EESE we saw in multitudes, there 

were geese in sight all day long, but 
none over our gun barrels. Mostly they 
flew in the precise military formation of 
their long V’s, but ovcasionally a large 
party would come along flying leisurely, 
any old way, and filling the air with 
goose-talk, as they invariably do when 
split up this way. We exhausted both 
threats and flattery, and Frank said 
“P-l-e-a-s-e” in his most enticing goose- 
tones, but they would have none of our 
rig, so far. 

Geese cannot be shot from battery or 
boat in this bay, and but seldom from a 
point, except late in the season when 
the weather is very stormy. Out of the 
gunners I know but few have killed a 
goose in the past ten years from a bat- 
tery, though thousands are in sight late 
in the season. The best chances lie in 
locating a bar where they are accustomed 
to feeding, and sinking a box in the sand 
flush with the level of the bar, and culti- 
vating a fine disregard of wet clothing, 
wet shells, and sand in the action of your 
gun. Digging a pit in the sand is not 
practicable in most places in this locality 
on account of the low level causing the 
pit to immediately fill with water. 

Three black brant that came winging low 
proved to be more socially disposed. They 
came over and made tentative advances 
relative to paying a visit, Frank encour- 
aging them with brant gossip. They cir- 
cled very warily, but two of them finally 
swung into range and after we had 
handed them petit fours and chilled fives, 
decided to stay with us. The lonesome 
remaining party of the third part hung 
around “kerrank-anking” disconsolately 
for his lost comrades. Might have been 
wife and sweetheart, for all we knew. 
Think of that! Frank held quite a con- 
versation with him, from down under the 
point, and finally called down under the 
the stool. Just then 3% drams of Dupont 
caught fire at the end of a long black 
barrel and he pitched down “Wham— 
right on the broad hard back of one of the 
big brant decoys. 


“Shure,” mimicked Frank, “twas a 
waste a good powder and lead. Why, 
th’ fall alone would av kilt ’im!” 


We had been lying still for some time, 
and Frank had just started to sit up 
when he froze to a point, and slowly low- 














**Aw!—for the love of Mike!” 


Field and Stream 


ered his little shoe- 
brush moustache 
down out of sight 
and began to emit 





letter day on the 
morrow. 


HE next morn- 


an — line of ~ ing, the last 
“ee-yunks” _inter- day of the season, 
spersed with an ~*~ a” 9 opened auspicious- 
occasional “Ah- 4 ~” ly. It came a wild, 
honk.” Lo, and be- blustery January 
hold, a lone goose, ~ ‘K ~ day with a threat 
or gander rather, Re of rough weather 
who came up low in the air. The 
to the water and x early birds were 
circled our stool all down low, and 
several times, while % ™% storm signals were 
we held our breath % flying. Low, murky 
for the big event, ~ cloudbanks cum- 
but he finally set- ; cal bered the horizon 
tled down in the x * ba] in cumulus for- 
water ahead of us. . mation, while over- 
Later John opined 5 * head a dull, dis- 
that he had been . heartening gray 


wounded or he 

would not act that way. John sent the 
motor boat at him and he got up alright, 
but came back again after the motor had 


gone. Darkness came, and we had to 
leave him then. Sleeping on the boat 
that night we heard him calling, and 


finally heard others join him in a perfect 
babble of goose talk. 

“Honk. honk. Whazzamatter, old man?” 
“Geewhiz—’snofun to have a hole punched 
a of your wingbones with a lead 
pi a 


“D—n shame! Hard luck, old man. 
Hope it comes round alright. Well, 
s’long. Gotta date on the Baltimore 


eastern sho’ tonight with the best look- 
goose south of Labrador. Bill, here is 
going down Carolina way, and he 
can call on your New Brunswick lady 


friend.” 

“Who? Me? Why sure,” honked Bill. 
“What marsh did you say she was 
staying at? Sorry you can’t come 
along but will give her your re- 


gards an explain the delay. Try and 
stick it out till the flapper comes 
around, old chap, and don’t let the ice 
get you.” 

They weighed anchor, receded, van- 
ished. Dawn discovered our lone gander 
sitting out a couple of hundred yards in 
front of us, trying to flirt with the plump- 
est of:our stool. We dug out the .25-20 
and, shoving the rear sight way up, 
opened up. A splash to the right showed 
there was some wind blowing. The boat 
was rocking and I am ashamed to say how 
many shots were fired. He was able to 
fly, but not inclined that way. and he kept 
swimming away from the splashes. Frank 
was shooting when suddenly his gander- 
ship performed an unexpected evolution 
which left him with his webs waving in 
the air, and when the tender brought him 
in we found one of the little bullets had 
shortened his neck enough to spoil his 
photograph. 

Frank vowed that he had hit him just 
where he intended to, right in the back 
of the neck, as he used to call the snipe. 
Frank would walk in carefully where a 
jack had gone down, and when the twist- 
ing, sinuous flight began Frank would yell, 
“Right in the back of the neck,” bing! 
and the bird would fall. He claimed that 
the reason he killed them so dead was 
that he always hit them purposely right in 
the back of the neck. This is no ordi- 
nary marksmanship. 

The weather was not just right, or the 
wind wasn’t blowing from the right di- 
rection, however, and both ducks and 
geese passed us up with great regularity, 
whether in the battery or on a point. 
Little did we reck, as we pulled dis- 
gustedly up the creek, of the _ red- 


seemed permanent. 
John cast many an anxious eye overhead 
as he laid out the battery, and no sooner 
was he away with the boat than we had to 
pull up the leads, and shift the tail anchor 
to let the box swing with a change in the 
wind. It was pretty rough and despite the 
raised leads we were soon sitting in water 
and bailing fast. John signalled inquiring 
“Are you all right?” and we were just 
about to wigwag a vigorous “No,” when a 
big bunch of redheads hit the battery and 
split and climbed as they saw us. Bing, 
bing, bam—and we forgot about the 
present wet, and the greater dampness 
impending when one of those rollers suc- 
ceeded in riding over our flapper up 
ahead. From that time on there was not 
a minute for the next hour that there 
was not a bunch of ducks in sight headed 
for our layout. Broadbill and red-heads, 
and a few widgeon came tumbling over 
each other, as our stool was the only 
bunch of birds at rest on the whole sur- 
face of the bay, and naturally we were 
the center of attraction. We kept our 
guns hot for an hour, and then ran com- 
pletely out of shells. We amused our- 
selves for awhile by shooing them as they 
came in, and laughing at their efforts to 
get out of the way. 

After lunch, when we had changed our 
wet ‘panties, John looked up from his 
coffee-pot inquiringly. “You boys ready 
to quit yet, or you still want to take a 
chance in the box? A leetle rough to- 
day, boys, but plenty of birds!” 

“Naw,” said Frank, “I'll stick in the 
blamed thing till she sinks as long as the 
birds fly the way they did this morning. 
Tell you what, John, if she fills up we’ll 
hang onto the box; you get there in time 
to save our guns, and that’s all we will 
ask of you.” “Righto,” said John, and 
we were off. 

Scurrying bunches of broadbills came 
downward and flashed by us a mile a 
minute. We were now getting very choice 
about shots, Frank insisting on picking 
out a red-head from a bunch of eight 
broadbills, even though it took both bar- 
rels to do it. I was shooting some good 
old black-powder shells borrowed from 
John, who averred, “It beats all yer 
d d smokeless by a mile when it comes 
to getting birds.” Anyhow, it “got” them 
well enough. John mentioned the (to 
him) advantages .of black powder. He 
said the way 4 drams of black powder 
“came back at him” helped to keep him 
warmer in cold weather than the lighter 
jar of the smokeless. He was used to 
feeling the good, old-fashioned jolt 
against his shoulder; it put his blood into 
circulation, and he liked the smell better. 
Added to which was the decisive fact that 
he did not have to clean his gun. Could 














there remain anything in favor of the de- 
spised smokeless? Not from John’s 
standpoint. 


E watched a lone shelldrake or 

“sawbill” racing with a military 
aeroplane, which had been practicing on 
the bay. They had been traveling at 
about the same speed, and the driver ob- 
serving the bird headed the machine 
straight for it; they held even for a while 
till the shelldrake noticed the nearer noise 
of the engine, and glancing over his left 
shoulder perceived the awful form of that 
monster hawk closing in on him. No, he 
didn’t pull any despairing shriek, nor 
stagger down the stairs, but he did point 
his bill due north and threw her into high, 


The Best Day of the Season 


stretched necks, winging high. too high 
to notice us. However, a babble of new 
duck talk came from Frank’s side of the 
box that sounded like water gurcling out 
of a jug, and they hearkened to «he mys- 
tic call, lowered their heads, and, after 


_a moment’s indecision, swung back with a 


whirl, and, when over us about fifty yards 
up, started to fan the air, or hover, 
preparatory to dropping in our stool. 
“Lessee if I can get ’em all by myself,” 
whispered Frank. I would have disagreed 
with anybody else, but, knowing the Big 
Chief I acquiesced, and he sat up with 
a “pow-pow” making a beautiful double, 
both the outside birds dropping 20 yards 
apart. His ejector snapped and two shell 
cases hit me under the chin, and the 
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plot on the part of the ducks to get him 
to strain his gun. Finally good old John 
came over and began pulling up stool, 
cussing cheerfully the while. Things had 
quieted down. The day was nearly done, 
but the sun had managed to push through 
and show a huge purplish ball of glowing 
metal, a few degrees above the western 
horizon. My thoughts dwelt no longer 
on ducks but were concerned with the 
fried chicken that John’s better half was 
sure to have for supper. 

“Sun he go down,” said Frank, remin- 
iscently, thinking of days on the trail. 
John, working around in the cold amongst 
refractory stool, pricked up his ears. 

“Kaint think of anything better than 
the sun to go down, can yuh?” he ven- 














“Naw”, said Frank,“ I'll stick in the blame thing till she sinks if the birds fly as they did this morning” 


and he showed that ’plane some real fly- 
ing! He simply ripped a hole in the air 
and disappeared in it. In less than half 
a minute he was clean out of sight. The 
shelldrake isn’t the fastest of ducks, but 
this one’s speed must have been three or 
four times as great as that of the ’plane. 
Frank remarked that he now had the 
number of that San Francisco chap, who 
had his picture taken in front of a ’plane 
with some ducks, claiming he had run 
them down and shot them in the air from 
the ’plane. 

Came three widgeon with long, out- 


next instant came another “pow” as he 
took a long shot at the retreating stern of 
the third duck. “I could swear I hit him, 
had it right on him—not too far for my 
gun.” The bird flew for a mile, buzzing 
away at top speed, right over to where 
John’s motor dinghy was waiting, and 
then collapsed in mid-air, throwing a 
splash so close to the boat that John 
garnered him with a long-handled crab 
net without poling after him. 


RANK passed up several long shots 
complaining that there was a deep-laid 


tured. I sat up sharply. “Oh John!” 
“Huh?” “You know that small fat ther- 
mos bottle that a certain party put on 
board your boat this morning? Well, it 
ain’t no thermos bottle at all, an’ what’s 
more, the contents don’t need to be kept 
warm ; they wouldn’t freeze in minus zero 
weather. And that fake thermos bottle 
is carefully stuffed away right under the 
bow of the boat you’re standing in!” 
“Whoa,” said John. Splash went his 
anchor. A moment later: “Gentlemen, 
my apologies for doin’ it all alone, but 
here’s to the Best Day of the Season!” 





“The White Trail through the White Peaks,” by Walter R. Johns, we were compelled to 


carry over into February due to lack of space. 


For the same reason ‘Horse Sense for the 


Hunter” announced for December was set over to March to provide for the timely quail story 
from Mr. Miller’s pen commencing in this issue. Our big game leader for February will be ““With 
the White Rams of Tepe Lake,” by Dr. R. Allen Griffith, a tale of white sheep and caribou 
hunting in the grand glacier scenery at the head of White River, Yukon. 
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THE ST. ANDREW OF THE 


N at least one great Church there is a brotherhood built 

up on the example of Saint Andrew who went and brought 

his brother to the Master. I doubt not that in other 

churches there are similar organizations. In the Epis- 
copa! Brotherhood of St. Andrew each member is sworn to 
let no day pass without some effort to influence some other 
man to come into the church, and to let no Sunday pass with- 
out bringing at least one friend to church. Like all such or- 
ganizations, the spirit of unity and fellowship aids powerfully 
in fostering and keeping up this purpose, but, without fervor 
and zeal in the individual heart, it can little avail and the move- 
ment slackens and dies. We outdoorsmen, being in a special 
class, set apart and knit to each other by the common bonds 
of love of nature, love of sport, love of solitude, and cordial 
dislike of the tendency of mankind to herd together in strug- 
gling, trampling crowds, we also reach out the tentacles of the 
heart to each other, just as do artists, writers, composers and 
others set apart by habits of thought and vocation from the 
common run of mortals. 

I am not one of those who believe that the spirit of clannish- 
ness is strong enough amongst us for any formal organiza- 
tion to accomplish much. We belong rather to the centrifugal 
type of human, the type to whom solitude, or at most a few 
true and tried friends, appeals more than a general acquaint- 
ance with the many. A formal brotherhood with the avowed 
purpose of interesting more men in the life of the great out- 
doors would make but little headway with us. 


O; your St. Andrew of the outdoors is a lone, silent 

worker, winning out of the zeal of his own heart friend 
after friend to the great cause of the outdoors. It is a noble, 
a worthy cause; as worthy as any religious enterprise what- 
soever, for the outdoors appeals to the soul, the mind, and the 
body of its devotees, and is a healing balm for the ills of all 
three. Your tired business friend, sick of body and sicker in 
heart and soul from the sordid contact with the ruthless busi- 
ness world—what relief for him is a few days spent under 
canvas! with the forests and mountains and marshes for com- 
panions, the zest and skill of taking gamy fish, birds and 
animals for incentive, the manifold revelations of sweetheart 
Nature’s beauty for a charm to his soul! Certes, the average 
man comes nearer to religion at such moments than ever in 
the mightiest cathedral built by man! 


HAT a boon is a real outdoor chum! And how few and 

far between they are! You can number the true-blue 
ones on the fingers of your right hand, that is, the ones that 
are near enough to you to be available on your next outing 
trip. And.so comes the desire for recruits. You know a lot 
of good f2llows who have the right spirit and would make good 
outdoorsmen if properly started in, but they have neither out- 
fits to hit the trail nor weapons of the chase nor tackle for 
anything but the most primitive kind of angling. But give that 
man a chance! Be a St. Andrew to him. Invite him on your 
next trip, and borrow for him or lend him out of your own out- 
fit the equipment he needs. Give your trip up to seeing that 
he gets all the best chances at fish or game; put him in the 
way of as good sport as you with your riper experience 
can get, and—watch him grow! My word for it, that man will 
come back a convert! Good tackle, good guns, good outfits 
cost money, and, until he has been properly inoculated, you can- 
not expect him tr look favorably on expensive purchases, to- 
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OUTDOORS 


tally lacking as he is in confidence of his own ability to catch 
or kill anything worthy of the name of game. 


ae yee is believing. Your friend is from the good old State 
of Missouri, from which we all come when it is a case of 
being shown, so let him surprise himself once by actually boat- 
ing a bass, or by some miracle achieve a grassed quail—some 
straightaway out of a covey, no doubt—and that man is an 
enthusiast of the outdoors forever. And it’s up to you 
to give him a good sendoff. One trip where the grub 
is uneatable, the tent a mass of leaks, the day (for 
him) fishless or gameless, no matter how many fall to 
your rod and gun, will dampen the ardor of your novice 
for all time. He may be coaxed out once more, but the third 
time will be “three out, all out,” so far as he is concerned. So. 
in your St. Andrewing see that these things do not happen. 
If you are a good one yourself and have “luck,” which is really 
canniness in using fish and game sense, it is easy for you to 
give him the benefit of it; it is easy for you to transfer that 
luck to him by keeping him right at your side and giving him 
the chances that you yourself would select for your own choice. 
The rewards are worth while. It is a fine thing to have 
added another enthusiastic sportsman to your string of avail- 
able men when you want to go out on another trip. You have 
done a fine thing for him—finer than he knows—and a fine 
thing for yourself. For, he will bring fresh enthusiasm, fresh 
viewpoints, fresh experiences into your circles, and, once well 
started, will vie with you in the acquirement of a good outfit 
and in perfecting himself in its use. 


@ pees initiated into the fraternity, he becomes a potential 
force. See that his voice is heard in your favorite sports- 
man’s magazine, where we all can enjoy his experiences. Bash- 
ful? Of course he is! Never wrote a line for print; never 
took a photo for an outdoor magazine; never dared to hope for 
such a thing! Of course not! And then you take him to your 
council fire and show him that we outdoorsmen are not look- 
ing for literary geniuses in our text, but rather a good enthu- 
siastic tale of his trip, easy for anyone to write who can dictate 
an ordinary business letter. Just have him tell that story to 
his steno and we'll do the rest. In photographs we are a bit 
more exacting. Explain to him that the day of dead fish and 
of deer hanging on a pole are past. No one wants to see you 
frowning over your gun while sitting on a moose recently de- 
ceased. What we do want is to see you in action; bits of out- 
door life so dear to the eye of the outdoorsman; camp action 
scenes ; staged hunting and fishing episodes that call for a little 
care and thought in managing the camera, sun, exposure, and 
all the rest of it, for, as a rule it is seldom that these condi- 
tions are right when you are in the act of taking game and 
fish. It is simple to live your battles o’er again and give us the 
camera story of how it actually happened—with, however, Mr. 
Sun where he belongs and a lot of exposure details taken care of 
that have nothing to do with the taking of game, but have a lot 
to do with the taking of pictures. These make the best of out- 
door pictures, and any hunting or fishing camp abounds in such 
opportunities. Tell him that, while we want dead game in evi- 
dence as an earnest of the success of the trip, he had better 
be doing something with it to make an interesting action pic- 
ture, fit for the eye of the outdoorsmen who read this paper. 
Anyone who will stir about and send in a set of such pictures, 
with good snappy text, will find a home in Fiecp AND Stream. 


























SYNOPSIS 

Starting from Jasper, Al- 
berta, with the Otto brothers 
as guides, Mr. Spence went in- 
to British Columbia by pack 
train through Yellowhead Pass 
to the Frazer and Moose River 
country, where a permanent 
bear hunting camp was estab- 
lished and a black bear and a 
cinnamon were shot in the first 
two days. 











PART II 
66 ELL, it’s not a very promis- 
ing day for bear,” said John, 
as I unwrapped the blankets 
from about me and sat up. 
“Your darn tootin’,” sang out Mason. 
“It’s the coldest rain I’ve felt in a long 
time, and I shouldn’t wonder if it turned 
to snow.” John, seated on his blanket roll, 
was cleaning and oiling his gun; while 
opposite him, on the other side of a little 
fire, which burned brightly in the center 
of the tepee, Mason was sitting tailor 
fashion, juggling a pair of frying pans. 
Bear steaks cut from the cinnamon bear 
killed the day before sizzled in one pan, 
while dry potatoes were heaped high in 
the other. I have seen a great many out- 
door men who were clever with the fry- 
ing pan, but I have yet to meet Mason’s 
equal. It made no difference what he had 
in the pans, he could flip 
it as neat as you please 
without even spilling the 
grease. Often I have 
watched him; a pan in 
each hand, tossing their 
contents in the air simul- 
taneously and catching 
them again with the 
greatest of ease. 

With the wind whis- 
tling outside and the cold 
rain beating a tattoo on 
the tightly stretched can- 
vas of the tepee, I real- 
ized the full value of this 
kind of shelter. There 
we were as comfortable 
as we could have been in 
any log cabin—a nice fire 





me 





for warmth and also over which we could 
do our cooking when the weather outside 
was too severe to allow us to cook in the 
open. I think John expressed it about 
right when he said: “A fellow can’t go 
far wrong when he copies the Indians.” 

A substantial breakfast stowed away 
under our vests, and we were ready for 
anything. It alternated between rain and 
snow all morning, so we busied ourselves 
cleaning and stretching the bear skins se- 
cured on the previous day. It was quite 
a job, and it was well along about noon 
before both skins were properly fleshed 
and fastened to the frames, made from 
split jack pines. 


HILE we were eating lunch the 
wind shifted around to the north- 
the rain ceased and the clouds 


So 


west, 1€ 
lifted so that we could see the siides. 
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we lost no time in starting for the slide 
on which Mason had seen the three bear 
on the previous afternoon. We followed 
the river for a mile or so, then crossed 
and tied our horses in a clump of jack- 
pines. A half-hour’s walk brought us 
out upon the banks of the east branch of 
the Moose River, directly opposite the 
slide upon which Mason had seen the 
bears. The river was quite wide at this 
point and shallow enough for us to wade 
across, but as we commanded a better 
view of this slide from where we stood 
we thought it advisable to wait until 
something showed up before making the 
ford in that ice cold water. For nearly 
three hours we watched and waited, but 
only two porcupines put in an appear- 
ance. It had been growing colder steadily 
and as neither of us had brought our 
coats we started back to camp. Coming 


within sight of the 
Tepee we saw Mason 
sitting upon a_ pack- 


pannier with a pair of 
glasses glued to his eyes 
He was looking at the 
slide which we had just 
left, so we dismounted 
and did likewise. There 
on a patch of snow 
about halfway up _ the 
slide, were three bear, a 
big one and two smaller 
ones. “They are Griz- 
zlies, all right,” said 
John, “an old lady and 
a couple of two-year- 
olds, I guess, but it’s too 
late to go back after 
them to-night.” So we 
continued on to camp. 





burning in front of us 
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After talking to Mason we regretted that 
we had not remained at the base of the 
slide a short time longer, for when we 
put in an appearance he had been watch- 
ing the bear for the past fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Satisfied that there were three 
grizzlies in the neighborhood we de- 
termined to have a try for them again on 
the morrow. 


HEN old “Sol” showed his head 

above the snow-capped mountains 
and shone down into our little valley the 
next morning, the second day of June, it 
seemed as if the seasons had changed over 
night. The heavy white frost disappeared 
as if by magic and the air was as warm 
and balmy as a June day here in the 
Kast 

While we were eating breakfast, three 
white swans, evidently the ones we had 
seen a few days before, came flying up 
the river. When almost abreast of us, 
at the whistled note of command from 
their leader, they swung to the right and 
headed for a small muskeg pond a half 
mile away. We watched them in admira- 
tion until, with their wings set, they 
volplaned out of sight behind the trees 
which encircled the pond. “Gee, I sure 
would like to be able to fly like that,” 
said John, as the birds disappeared from 
view. “I certainly would warm the hides 
of some of the bear around these parts 
and I wouldn’t have to sweat blood 
climbing up to them, either.” 

Mason, returning from the fire with a 
pan full of bacon, suddenly put it on the 
ground and made a dive for my glasses 
on a nearby bush. “Think I see two bear 
over there on the big slide,” he exclaimed, 
as@he hastily turned the adjustment 
screw to get the proper focus. He was 
right, and all thoughts of breakfast were 
forgotten in our excitement to get after 
those bear. They kept pretty well back 
in the alders and we could not tell 
whether they were grizzlies or blacks, 
but that they were bear we were certain 
by their size and movement. 

A half hour later when we scrambled 
up on our lookout rock, from which we 
spotted the four bear two days before, 
not a living thing was in sight on the 
whole slide. One hour—two hours—very 
nearly three hours slipped past as we sat 
there watching, and I was beginning to 
think that it was a long time between 
eats when John touched my arm and 


pointed to a green patch about 450 yards 
above us. The black form of a bear 
could be plainly seen in the alders just 
above it, working his way towards the 
green patch. Finally emerging into the 
open he commenced to feed, then for the 
first time we noticed that there was an- 
other bear following him; a small cin- 
namon. Putting the glasses on them we 
noticed that the black bear favored his 
left front foot and it dawned upon us 
that these were the survivors of the 
bunch of four that we had encountered 
several days before. 





hind feet coming up higher than the 
tops of his ears at every jump, and 
his powerful front claws threw up a 
shower of dirt and stone behind him. 
As he crossed in the open above me I set 
fire to him twice, and when he disappeared 
in the timber it looked as if nothing short 
of an avalanche would stop him. 

While reloading my rifle I heard John 
whistle below me, and so I waited for him 
to join me. He was pretty much out of 
breath when he arrived so we sat down 
together for a minute. It would seem that 
shortly after I left him the bears com- 
menced to act nervously and to work up 
nearer the top of the patch, finally dis- 
appearing into the alders. He thought 
this was because they had either winded 
or heard me; but shortly he noticed a 
large black making its way through the 
alders toward the patch, and then he un- 
derstood what had frightened them. Real- 
izing that I did not know of the presence 
of the larger bear, and fearing lest I 
should shoot at one of the small ones, 
thereby losing the opportunity of getting 
this big fellow, John had hastened up 
after me. 

After explaining to John how I had 
shot at the small black and missed, and 
then taken a couple of wallops at the big 
bear as he passed me on the fly, we de- 
cided to go up and take a look about to 
see what damage had been done. “You 
follow up his tracks and I’ll go in just 
below you; if you find any blood, whistle,” 
said John, as we entered the timber. For 
twenty-five yards the bear never slack- 
ened his pace; at every jump his power- 
ful claws had turned loose large chunks 
of moss which made it very easy to fol- 
low him. As I went deeper into the tim- 
ber, the underbrush became thicker and 





EAVING John 

on the rock to 
keep watch, I started 
to make sneak upon 
them. It was pretty 
hard going up and it 
took me about ten 
minutes to reach the 
bottom of the patch. 
Dropping to my 
knees, .after remov- 
ing my hat, I forced 
my way through the 
last row of alders 
that cut off my view. 
With my gun ready 
for action, I rose to 
a kneeling position 
and looked about me. 
As usual the bear 
was gone. A move- 
ment higher up on 
the slide attracted my 
attention and_ there 
was the black bear 
making his get-away 
as fast as his three 
good legs would car- 
ry him. I hastily cut 
loose at him and saw 
my bullet throw up 
the shale behind him. 
With a single jump 
he was out of sight. 
At the crack of my 
rifle a big black bun- 
dle of fur _ broke 
cover from the ald- 
ers at the right side 
of the green patch 
not over seventy-five 
yards above me. That 
bear was certainly 
traveling some; his 
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I had to work slower; even the bear had 
found it difficult to run, and therefore 
had come to a walk. I had gone about 
fifty yards without seeing the slightest 
indication that the bear had been hit, un- 
til, as I was forcing my way through some 
bushes through which the bear had 
passed, I felt something wet on my hand. 
It was blood which I had wiped off the 
leaves. I whistled for John, who soon 
joined me, and we continued to follow 
the tracks. Twenty feet from. where I 
had found the first traces of blood, the 
bear had turned at right angles and started 
down hill. “He’s our meat,” said John. 
“Only a bear that’s hit hard will do that. 
Keep a sharp lookout and don’t go too 
close to any windfalls or logs; he may be 
laying in wait to give you a cuff on the 
ear as you pass.” 

“I see him,” whispered John, a few min- 
utes later, as he pointed to a black object 
in a clump of bushes ahead of us. “Stay 
here and keep him covered; if he gets up 
and starts to go, give it to him.” Leaving 
me, John swung off to the right and ap- 
proached the bear from below. Picking 
up a stone, he threw it into the bush, but 
the bear never moved, and we were soon 
beside him, looking him over. He was 
one of the finest blacks I have ever seen. 
The fur on his back and sides was fully 
four inches long and his stomach was un- 
usually well furred. A V-shape patch of 
white hair on his chest contrasted won- 
derfully with the glossy blackness of the 
rest of his coat. He was one of those 
heavy-set bears, fat as butter, but from 
what I had already witnessed, his weight 
did not interfere with his ability to cover 
ground. 


E dragged our trophy tu a small 

clearing and commenced to peel off 
his jacket. My bullet had struck him 
just back of the left shoulder, about the 
middle of the body, and had emerged just 
above the shoulder on the opposite side, 
evidently passing too high to strike the 
heart and too low to injure the spinal col- 
umn. The reason there was no blood on 
the ground was because it had been taken 
up in the fur, which was thoroughly satu- 
rated. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
got back to camp and stretched our- 
selves out on the ground, while Mason 
busied himself getting our dinner and sup- 
per all in one for us. The meal we stowed 
away that night would have put an Indian 
to shame. 

For the next two days we hunted hard, 
but the weather was against us, and. I 
don’t believe there was a single hour of 
those forty-eight that it did not rain or 
snow. 

We did see one bear on the big slide, 
but by the time we had gotten within 
striking distance he ss 





those boys.” Although the rain had 
stopped the clouds still hung heavy over- 
head; but as the morning advanced the 
wind sprung up and it cleared rapidly. 


B* ten o’clock we were under way, and 
realizing that the incessant rain of 
the last few days had swollen the east 
branch of the Moose River so that it 
would be impossible to cross by wading, 
we decided to take our horses with us. 
When we arrived at the river there was 
an entirely different stream from the one 
we could have waded across the week 
before. The water was rushing past like 
a mill race and it looked very forbid- 
ding. “I think we can make it, but it’s 
going to be pretty hard going in that cur- 
rent,” said John, after throwing several 
stones into the water to get an idea of 
its depth. While John was thus busily 
engaged I took out my glasses to have a 
look at the slide above us. The very first 
thing I spotted was three grizzlies laying 
on a patch of snow near the bottom of the 
slide. I quickly called John’s attention to 
them and we lost no time in mounting our 
horses and putting them into the river. 
Twice we were turned back by the depth 
of the water and the force of the current, 
but upon our third attempt, somewhat 
farther down the river, we successfully 
crossed. The water, however, came up 
half way on our saddles and it was re- 
markable how the horses managed to keep 
their feet. Tying our horses in a clump of 
spruces, we started to climb. The travel- 
ing was very hard, for the underbrush 
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was thick and the moss very slippery. 
But we finally reached the point which 
John thought was about on the level with 
the bottom of the slide. We started to 
work cautiously towards it. We came out 
about two hundred yards from the bottom 
of the slide and found a heavy growth 
of alders intercepting our view. A large 
spruce tree offered a good lookout, and 
John hastily scrambled up. He looked 
below us, but the bears were not there, 
so he swung himself around to have a 
look at the slide above. Instantly he came 
sliding down to report that the bears were 
wise to our presence and were making 
their getaway up the slide above us. The 
only thing on which I could stand was 
an old tree stump, so I climbed up on 
this. A few seconds later the bear 
showed up from behind the alders, going 
up a patch of snow about three hundred 
yards above me, the two smaller bear in 
the lead and the old female bringing up 
the rear. I was all ready for action, and 
when the big bear stopped and looked 
back down the slide I fired, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her roll out of sight 
behind the alders. However, the recoil 
of my rifle unbalanced me and I slipped 
from the stump. Before I could scram- 
ble back on the stump the other two bears 
were within a few jumps of the timber 
and, although I fired twice, one of my 
shots throwing snow over the nearest 
bear, I failed to connect. After reloading 
my rifle we started up to our trophy. 
Two hundred and fifty yards of alders 
separated us from our victim. We had 
gone about a third of this distance when 
we heard the bear coming down to meet 
us. Where we stood at that time we could 
not see more than ten feet in any direc- 
tion, so we hastily worked to the left to a 
long narrow clearing evidently made by 
a large boulder in its descent. We had 
not long to wait. She growled continuous- 
ly as she tore her way towards us. We 
located her first by the swaying of the 
top of the alders and a second later she 
put in an appearance. 

She was coming towards us at a tangent 
and I let her have a shot in front of the 
shoulder, knocking her down, but only for 
a second, for she was on her feet and 
coming again. John fired but failed to 
knock her down. However, the shot 
stopped her, and as she stood there with 
her lips drawn back in an ugly snarl ex- 
posing her cruel teeth, I shot her full in 
the chest and she ‘collapsed for keeps. 
John paced off the distance and found it 
to be about eighteen feet. “Too close for 
comfort,” remarked John, as we stood 
looking at our trophy. She was a medium- 
sized grizzly, well furred with the excep- 
tion of a small place on each hip, which 
had evidently been rubbed in the den. ' 
We had nearly completed the opera- 
tion of skinning 








had disappeared in- 
to the timber, and 
all that we received 
for our trouble was 
a good drenching 
from the water- 
laden underbrush. 

“Let’s have an- 
other try for those 
three grizzlies to- 
day,” said John, as 
we were busily get- 
ting outside of a 
heaping dish of 
boiled rice the next 
morning. “Our 
time is short and 
we must shake a 
leg if we are going 
to tie into one of 





when the rain, 
which had _threat- 
ened all day, de- 
scended in torrents. 
By the time we got 
back to camp we 
were thoroughly 
drenched, but as 
happy as a couple 


of schoolboys, for 
we had succeeded 
in bagging the 


greatest of all Am- 
erica’s big game. 


ik ihatey days later 
we broke camp, 
and as we were 
(Continued on 
page 785) 














Joel’s 


Christmas 


Turkey 


By 
Archibald 


Rutledge 


OEL’S place was the kind that one 

comes upon suddenly in the pine- 

land wilderness of the Carolinas ; the 

few meagre fields and parched pas- 

tures leading up to it were unfenced, 
and appeared to be but an open stretch 
of the monotonous landscape. There 
were no groups of whitewashed buildings 
behind it, nor pleasant vistas of orchards 
and meadows; for Joel was a poor white 
woodsman and trapper, and his home was 
in the great pine barrens of the coast 
country of South Carolina. The nearest 
settlement was eight miles away, south- 
ward down the lonely, grass-grown road. 
His cabin, built of rough-hewn, sap-pine 
logs, already beginning to sag along their 
length and to be crushed where the weight 
of the structure caught them, squatted in 
a rude clearing not much larger than the 
building itself. Scrub pines and sparse 
patches of gallberry and low-bush huckle- 
berry bushes grew almost to the door; a 
weedy path led from the road, along 
ewhich few travelers ever passed, to the 
rotted doorstep-block. The reason why 
Joei’s home was so unhomelike was 
simple: he had never married, and his 
ceal home was in the woods. 


OEL was accounted the best woods- 

man in his county; and while he had 
many rivals, he had no peers. He killed 
on the average of twenty deer a season, 
and his record on wild turkeys was even 
more formidable. Joel always said that 
he had never been to school long enough 
to learn to count above the legal number 
of deer that the law allowed to be taken 
in a season; besides, his third cousin was 
game warden. But for all his craft, 
there was a wild turkey living in the tu- 
pelo swamp behind his cabin that had 
made Joel stretch himself, and, so far, 
stretch himself in vain. It seemed to 
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the hunter that he had used every whit 
of his strength, woodcraft, patience, and 
tireless energy of pursuit in the attempt 
to win*this royal prize; and doubtless 
the wild gobbler knew something of the 
relentlessness of Joel as a hunter, and 
just how wary he had to be to keep his 
distance from Joel’s deadly musket. This 
turkey could not speak human speech as 
can some of the creatures about which 
our fanciful naturalists write. He could 
not put his finger to his nose and scoff 
at Joel, saying, “O sad brother, I am the 
Wise One. Booloo is my friend. I shall 
meet him at the Council Tree at mid- 
night, and you will never find us any 
more.” He was just a plain turkey; but 
when that has been said all has been 
said that need be mentioned; for if a 
plain wild turkey is not the most intelli- 
gent bird afoot or awing, then the dodo 
isn’t dead. 


J >= had first seen him one sultry 
September day, when the pine woods 
were fervidly hot, when the grass was as 
sear as tinder, and when the lush-grown 
swamps were sending up in steaming 
moisture the little water that the long 
drought had left in them. There was 
no wing stirring. The birds, hidden deep 
in the thickets, were still. Even the wood- 
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cicadas had ceased their dry, insistent 
shrilling. Joel, coming down a sandy 
path through the scrub-oak, not far from 
the west bank of the Santee River, heard 
a hen-turkey’s sudden and startled “put! 
put!” Joel halted in his tracks, while 
his keen gray eyes swept the bushy sa- 
vanna over to his left, whence the sound 
had come. He did not see the mother, 
but he saw the young one (there ap- 
peared to be but the one) as it came 
stepping from behind the shelter of a 
broomsedge tussock. A half-grown wild 
gobbler he was, remarkably large and well 
formed. He was so big as to be awk- 
ward ; but, like all members of his hunted 
race, he was shy and swift and wonder- 
fully gifted in the woodland art of si- 
lently and suddenly effacing himself. 
For a second he was in Joel’s sight; then 
he vanished. When a wild turkey van- 
ishes, after having seen a man, depend 
upon it, bank upon it, he’s gone. 

Joel came cautiously ’round the edge 
of the thicket, looking for others of the 
brood. But he saw none. Not far away 
was the sandy road, and toward this the 
trapper went; for if one cannot see the 
game itself one can at least have the du- 
bious satisfaction of seeing its tracks. 
In the damp sand where a summer-dried 
stream had crossed the road, he found 
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the turkey’s tracks. There, lightly and 
springily set, were those of the hen; while 
beside them were great, sprawling tracks, 
with big, wide-spreading toes that mashed 
the sand. 

“Well, now, jest look at that!” mut- 
tered Joel as he bent over them; “the 
young un’s feet are bigger than his ma’s!” 

Then he stood up and looked toward 
the dark swamp into whose deep recesses 
the two turkeys had vanished. Knowing 
the pine woods from the Santee to the 
Cooper, and from the railroad to the sea, 
the trapper knew where these turkeys 
would feed, range, roost. And he felt 
sure that by Christmas-time the hen and 
the fine young gobbler would bring him 
a big price from some epicurean clients 
of his living down in the village on the 
nearby coast. 


HE luxuriance of the summer passed 

into the mournful beauty of the au- 
tumn, and the autumn gave place to the 
winter; but still Joel had not fulfilled the 
plan he had made that September day 
when for the first time he had looked at 
the turkey-tracks in the road. A score of 
times he had seen the splendid wild bird; 
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other turkeys fell begore his gun; but 
the big bronzed racer of the pineland al- 
ways escaped. The winter wore along to 
the early spring, but Joel was still unsuc- 
cessful. Late one March afternoon, on 
his return through a tupelo swamp after 
a trip for raccoon, Joel heard the gob- 
bler down in a heavy clump of cypresses 
gobbling a provoked answer to a rookery 
of crows that were cawing away in their 
careless fashion. As soon as he got to 
his cabin the trapper took down from a 
smoke-blackened beam a small white 
bone, the radius of a turkey’s wing. He 
washed it, blew through it, squinted down 
it; then, placing it to his mouth and hol- 
lowing his hands in front of it, he drew 
forth the soft and pleading notes of a hen 
turkey. 

“That will fetch the old sport,” he 
said to himself; -“leastwise, I never yet 
seen the gobbler that wouldn’t jest streak 
it for me when I called.” 

It was still quite dark when Joel stepped 
out of his cabin next morning. The vast 
forest was sleeping under its mantle of 
mist. In the velvet-purple of the night 
sky the stars shone beautiful. High in 
the darkness the crests of the mighty 
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pines murmured and 
waved, Fragrances of the 
wild and virgin woods 
moved subtly across the 
path down which Joel 
stepped, and met him 
also, more deep and rich, 
in the glimmering road. 
But the trapper, to whom 
such influences were too 
ordinary to be impres- 
sive, pushed on rapidly 
through the mist. Slung 
under his right arm, with 
its cap and priming kept 
dry by the flap of his old 
coat, was his musket; an 
ancient weapon, decid- 
edly out of date as far 
as appearances were con- 
cerned, but one which 
had never yet failed Joel. 
On the few occasions 
when he had missed, he 
had never blamed his 
musket for it. No good 
hunter ever blames his 
gun, when once that gun 
has proved itself true, 


SHORT walk down 

the road brought 
the turkey hunter to a 
blind sheep path, which 
an ordinary man would 
have passed without see- 
ing; but, to him, the 
woods and their ways 
were as well known by 
night as by day. On he 
tramped through the 
bush-hungpath. Thegall- 
berry bushes drenched 
him’ with their dew. The 
cool, misty tops of the 
bending broomsedge 
brushed him with a rainy 
fragrance. There were 
many odors of the com- 
ing spring wafted on 
the night air. Joel did 
not walk carelessly; he 
stepped with the easy 
stride of a woodsman, 
yet with caution and 
alertness. Only a woods- 
man knows how to be 
alert without being 
strained. Through these 
woods he was traversing 
there was danger; for on a certain day of 
that same week he had counted fourteen 
rattlesnakes, dragging themselves across 
his path, lying in loose coils between the 
tussocks of broomsedge, and sunning 
themselves beside fallen logs and shelter- 
ing stumps. 

n half an hour Joel came to an airy 
ridge in the woods, and here he halted 
Behind him lay the darksome forest, still 
dreaming in its mantling mists; but be- 
fore him, like the effulgence from some 
distant fire, there was a living glow in 
the sky. Slowly the velvet-purple of the 
heavens changed to a velvet-violet, then 
te a velvet-blue. Beyond the vast tupelo 
swamp where he had roosted the gobbler, 
the red colors brightened and extended 
themselves along the horizon, 

Joel sat down on a log, laid his musket 
carefully across his knees, took out his 
turkey call, and sounded tentatively a 
few trial notes. The sound was clear and 
sweet, and the atmosphere was just right 
for carrying it. He hollowed his big 
bronzed hands and drew luring music 
from the white bone; plaintive and plead- 
ing and feminine were the notes that 
came forth. In them were the tender- 
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ness and glamour of the voices of young 
love and the early springtime, voices of 
hope and of promise. 


RAR away, on his lonely roost in the 
huge old moss-draped cypress, the 
gobbler heard the sound. It pierced the 
solitude with a poignant sweetness that 
could not be resisted. Loudly and with 
masculine assurance he gobbled an an- 
swer to the yearning call. Then he 
launched himself out on his powerful 
wings, and sailed, straight as a quail flies 
for cover, toward the crouching hunter. 
The big turkey came to ground on the 
edge of the swamp; and there, being 
greeted by a further call, very soft this 
time, he put his head forward and down 
and raced for his alluring goal. 

Joel had heard him gobble, but he did 
not see him coming. Had he known that 
his royal game was so near, he would 
have gone down on one knee in the 
grass. But instead of that he did some- 


took the call from his mouth and shook 
the moisture out of it. The hunter had 
a flashing glimpse ahead of him of a 
broad bronzed back and 
a darting blue - black 
head. Before he could 
throw his musket up the 
vision was gone. Silently 
the great swamp, the 
sanctuary of the hunted, 
had taken back its own. 
Into its secure refuge the 
great wild bird had van- 
ished. 

“I knowed better’n 
that,” said Joel disgust- 
edly, still sitting on his 
log. “I might have 
knowed he would come 
a-pokin’ up. But now 
he’s gone; and by gone 
I mean he’s cleaned up, 
quit the country, maybe 
quit the world. If a man 
doesn’t shoot a_ turkey 
the minute the turkey 
sees him, it’s good-bye, 
Susie. And I could yelp 
here all day and he 
wouldn’t even stop get- 
ting away from me. I 
reckon he thought I was 
shaking my finger at 
him. Gentlemen, he’s a 
sundowner. But I don’t 
deserve to have him.” 


HE pineland hunter 
rose to his feet, 
knowing that his game 
had escaped _ him, 
knowing, too, that for a 
long time it would be 
practically impossible to 
get the wary old gobbler 
to_come to his call. But 
there were other ways of 
getting this bronzed 
racer of the wilderness; 
and to a man like Joel 
the woods would not 
long deny another chance 
at the coveted prize 
But the spring and the 
summer passed, and he 
saw no more of his gob- 


bler. But the autumn, 
with its bared forests 
and its fallen crop of 


acorns to attract turkeys 
to special places, brought 
Joel once more into dis- 
tant acquaintanceship 
witb the big bird. Once 
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he had stalked him eating sweet live-oak 
acorns under the giant oaks on a deserted 
piantation; but the wary monarch had 
been just a flash too quick for him. Again 
he thought he had cornered him in a 
big patch of high blackberry canes in 
the woods; and if Joel could have made 
him fly, the turkey would have been his. 
But the crafty bird refused to rise. After 
beating about the briars into which he had 
seen the gobbler skulk, Joel came out into 
the road, and there he saw the racer’s huge 
tracks—the flying trail left by him in the 
sandy loam. Joel whistled incredulously 
as he stood up after measuring the tracks. 

“Four inches from tip to tip,” he said; 
“the biggest gobbler that ever ran these 
woods. And he'll be mine afore long, 
or my finger never touched trigger!” 


UT another whole year passed, and 

yet another, and Joel was still with- 
out his prize. His continual hunting of 
the big turkey had made that splendid 
creature abandon his old haunts. He no 
longer fed in the dense bays and gall- 
berry patches of the Little Ocean; he no 
longer roosted in the tupelo swamp. Out 
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of the pine woods and towards the river 
swamps Joel had driven him. The hunter 
did not altogether approve of the turkey’s 
new range, for well he knew that if once 
the gobbler took a notion to cross the 
river he would probably take up with 
other members of his own tribe in the 
swamps and pinelands on the North San- 
tee side, never to return to his former 
home. This was especially likely, Joel 
knew, if he were not hunted beyond the 
river. During this last year he had been 
dividing his time among three or four 
old deserted plantations—Romney, Mont- 
gomery, Oldfield and Fairfield—that bor- 
dered on the Santee delta. It was on 
Romney, one November morning, that 
Joel had shot at the huge gobbler as he 
sailed off his roost in a giant short-leaf. 
But, as he said to himself with grim hu- 
mor, “I kindled, but he did not courtesy.” 
For a month thereafter he saw nothing of 
the object of his quest. 

The twilight of Christmas Eve was fall- 
ing as Joel, weary but hopeful, traversed 
the desolate, sandy field leading from the 
pine woods to the river bank on Romney 
Plantation. All day long he had followed 
the giant gobbler, and 
even the hardihood of 
Joel was sorely taxed. 
But before him in the 
sand he saw the fresh 
tracks which had been 
left by the wonderful 
bird he was pursuing. 
At length he came to a 
fringe of trees marking 
the bank of the river. 
Hardly had Joel paused 
to look and to listen 
when, from a _ thickety 
clump of elders, a hun- 
dred yards away, a great 
bulk rose heavily and 
beat its way over the 
marsh. Its flight took 
it upward, and _ bore 
it into a hugh moss- 
shrouded cypress that 
stood on the very brink 
of the wide river. There 
it alighted heavily ; clear- 
ly against the afterglow 
in the sky Joel could see 
its great bulk rock on 
the limb, lower its weight 
carefully, and at last set- 
tled on its perch. He 
had roosted the mighty 
bird! At last, after all 
those years, he was go- 
ing to have a fair chance 
at the largest and crafti- 
est wild gobbler that had 
ever ranged the Santee 
country. 


OR a half-hour, while 
the light died and 
the noises from field and 
fen wakened and were 
hushed again, Joel sat in 
the dry grass with his 
keen eyes riveted on the 
black mass that never 
stirred in the ancient 
gray cypress. At last the 
real darkness was at 
hand, and he must make 
his shot before it would 
be too late to see his 
game. 

He could not cross the 
boggy marsh that lay be- 
tween him and the big 
cypress. But a short de- 
tour, by way of an old 
check-bank, brought him 
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“Joel’s place was the kind that one comes on suddenly in the Carolina pine lands” 


almost under the vast bulk of the tree. 
Through the branches, draped with moss, 
he saw the Christmas stars; and motion- 
less on a stout limb, to Joel’s tingling sat- 
isfaction, sat the great wild turkey. All 
the hunter’s stalking ended here. 

Joel peered this way and that, trying 
to get his game clear of intervening limbs. 
It was tense work, as the light was al- 
most gone. Finally, when he dared to 
step out on the edge of the marsh to get 
an unimpeded view, he was amazed and 
bewildered to see two black shapes in the 
cypress, where but one had been visible 
before. Moreover, they appeared to be 
of the same size, and they were undoubt- 
edly of the same shape. Joel exclaimed 
under his breath. His first thought was 
there were two turkeys in the tree, but 


then he came to the conclusion that one 
was his gobbler and the other was a huge 
bunch of mistletoe. 

But which was which? Joel peered and 
pondered. The light was going so fast 
that the great tree had taken on a more 
shadowy outline, and the two dark shapes 
were fast merging into the blackness of 
the cypress branches. Which object should 
he shoot? Which one was the royal bird, 
and which one was the bunch of Christ- 
mas greens? In vain did Joel crane his 
neck this way and that, straining his good 
eyes. Not even he could distinguish be- 
tween the two dim objects so high up in 
the night. 

A T last he raised his musket, gripping 
it strongly with his bronzed hands. 


It roared out on the twilight. Its detona- 
tion rolled far up and down the misty 
reaches of the river. And Joel saw 
two things happen: first, a dark bulk 
launched itself out from the tree, direct- 
ing its powerful flight above the river and 
toward what lay beyond; secondly, an- 
other dark shape swayed in the cypress, 
turned slowly, cracked, and came rushing 
to the ground. Joel had shot off the 
bunch of mistletoe. The king of the 
pineland wilderness had escaped across 
the river. 

But Joel was a game sport. He picked 
up the bunch of mistletoe and slung it 
slowly over his shoulder. 

“T’ll take it home and hang it in the 
house,” he said; “it will ‘mind me of 
Christmas.” 
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RECIPE: Take an Overland 

roadster, mix in promiscuously 

two guns, hunting coats, sweaters, 

shells, two beagles, provisions 
(human and canine), car accessories, 
blankets and two men. Set in a cool 
place (in the street outside a sportsman’s 
dwelling on the 29th of November will 
do), carefully separate one man from the 
sticky conglomeration above specified, set 
him back of the steering wheel, head the 
car north, roll rapidly (not with a roll- 
ing pin) for two and a half hours, and 
you have what we had on the date above 
referred to, at 4:30 in the afternoon—the 
“makin’” of one of the best rabbit hunts 


the Snowsh Ais 
Hare 





By Dr. H. C. Murray 


and general good times that ordinarily 
falls to the lot of man. Try it! 

We arrived at our destination, my 
camp, on Otter Lake, without mishap, 
after an almighty cold windy ride, and 
proceeded at once to lay deep, dark and 
devious plans for the accomplishment of 
our purpose in these parts—the taking of 
the wily snowshoe rabbit—the Great 
Northern Hare. A consultation with our 
allies, the genial proprietor of the sum- 
mer hotel at the lake, “Ross, the Long” 
and “John, the Short”—brothers, and men 





of woods lore, determined us upon our 
course for the morrow, and with our 
duffle, guns and dogs we hiked over to the 
camp and began preparations to satisfy 
the innerman and inner dog, too. 

Just a word about that camp of mine. 
Its regular, nice, society name is “Sun- 
set Lodge” (named by the ladies of the 
family because the sun when it sets shines 
upon the waters of the lake in such a 
manner that three distinct reflections 
glimmer in the still evening surface of 
the waters from the far wooded western 
shore to the entrance of the veranda be- 
tween two large, rustic spruce posts, 
forming a golden path of sunlight into 
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the very eye of the westering orb of day). 
Its a truly beautiful sight at evening, and 
the place well deserves its name; but to 
me it always has been and always will be 
“the camp.” What visions of spruce 
woods, heavy with that mysterious, in- 
describable odor of evergreen! What 
memories of slowly rising, light mists 
from the calm water at early morning, 
when the rising sun begins slowly to dis- 
pel the last traces of night and the vast 
stillness of the lake magnifies the distant 
tapping of a woodpecker or the far away 
splash of a hungry trout, until it seems 
almost at your side. What delectable 
tickling of the palate when the aroma of 
steaming coffee and frying bacon drifts 
through the open door over the lake and 
hurries the dip of your paddle as you 
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your chin, a seasoned briar between your 
teeth—these are of a different sphere— 
get the point? 

It was “The Camp” that night when 
“Morry” and I struck it; and we drew 
long breaths, ate supper, fed the dogs, 
smoked Friend Pipe—and rolled in. 


AYLIGHT found us ready to start. 

“Morry” led the dogs, they being his 
rightful property, or, rather, the dogs led 
“Morry,” for they seemed exceedingly 
anxious for festivities to begin. As good 
a pair of beagles as could be found in a 
day’s walk, they were, and although their 
special forte in the hunting game had al- 
ways been the quest of Molly Cottontail, 
at which they are adepts, later develop- 
ments convinced us that the big white 











ing hand. It floated slowly down in large 
flakes but not so thickly as to make hunt- 
ing unpleasant. The woods were beau- 
tiful. There is something about the first 
stfows of the winter that gets into a man’s 
blood, and a day in the woods—the great 
northern spruce woods—makes him glad 
to be alive. 

We could hear the voices of the other 
two members of our party as they ap- 
proached, and soon the dogs came into 
view hunting busily for scent. 

Suddenly, with a roar of wings, a fine 
cock partridge sprang into the air directly 
in front of the dogs and flew straight 
over our heads. John’s gun leaped to his 
shoulder, and a fine “pot” came to bag. 

Morry and Ross had by this time 
caught up with us and we started again, 











near the landing after an early run to the 
inlet for trout! What, I say, do these 
bring to mind? Good old “camp!” “Sun- 
set Lodge” is, to me, an expression of 
neat canoes, with pretty cushions and pil- 
lows and girls in ‘em, and nice, steady 
stolid rowboats and reclining chairs on 
the porch, and picnics and mandolins on 
dreamy summer nights. But “the camp” 
—an old, battered canoe, a shotgun in the 
corner, a rifle hanging over the door, 
sizzling bacon on the stove, a flannel 
shirt on your back, an old felt hat on 
your head, dirt on your neck, a beard on 





Partners Four— 


“Camp” 


hare had his work cut out for him to 
elude the little fellows. 

“Peggy” and “Topsy,” Brother Rabbit 
Hunters, let me introduce them, veritable 
rabbit detectives! 

“Morry” carried a 12-gauge double 
gun, which he claims is the original old 
“meat-in-the-pot.” It really is a finely 
modeled shotgun, and its owner usually 
makes it uphold its reputation. 

My own weapon of destruction was a 
light double 16, which is a mighty handy 
little gin to carry, especially toward the 
end of a hard day, and a neat handling 
arm for any game hunted with a “scatter 

un.” 

We gathered in “John, the Short,” 
whose trusty weapon was a heavy auto- 
matic, which oy all manner of measure 
should have been carried by his brother, 
the “Long One,” who, nevertheless, de- 
lighted in the ownership of a sawed-off 
shooting iron which partook more of the 
general geography of an overgrown horse 
pistol than of a shotgun; but “Ross” 
could connect with his abbreviated 
“shootin’ iron,” as he soon proved, for 
this oddly matched brace of brothers and 
guns occupied the limelight most of the 
time. 

The army was mobilized! 

“Doc,” said the Short One, “you and 
I will run down the road a quarter of a 
mile and strike in to wait until Ross and 
Morry beat out the woods between the 
road and the lake.” Accordingly, John 
and I betook ourselves down the state 
highway while Ross, with Morry hand- 
ling the dogs, struck in to beat up the 
brush. 


LIGHT snow was falling, adding to 
what little was left of a big storm 
of a week previous. The needles of the 
spruces were tufted with the fleecy white 
stuff, so that they resembled pieces af 
¢ptton hastily stuck there by some hurry- 





independently of each other, working 
down a ridge toward Purgatory Creek, a 
little stream which teems with small trout 
in the spring. John had walked on some 
distance ahead of us, onto a rise on the 
other side of the creek and out of sight, 
when the report of his gun echoed sharp- 
ly once, then quickly a second time. John 
wouldn’t deign to yell, holler, whoop, 
shout or grow at all hilarious. Not he. 
He stood quietly there when the rest of 
us scrambled out of the brush, holding a 
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fine white rabbit by the ears—the first 
of the hunt. He had jumped it from un- 
der a bush and killed it as it leaped up 
the ridge. 


Wwe were each secretly disappointed 
that the first shot hadn’t fallen to 
each individual one of us, but we had one 
rabbit, anyway, and we knew that that 
fact made the sign right for more of the 
same kind. 

Then we heard it. That first, long- 
drawn out yelp, as the hounds pick up 
a trail! We could hear Peggy’s bark 
crying out the good news at every jump, 
and then Topsy’s high-pitched, excited lit- 
tle yelps—ow-o-0-0-h,—ow-00-ow-oh,—i- 
yi-yi-yipe-yipe-yipe! every jump. Little 
Topsy was almost hysterical with her 
funny little soprano-falsetto-alto yelps, 
and Peggy’s deeper note had a glad ring 
in it, for this was the first game they had 
started. 

How it thrills a hunter’s blood—that 
queer, eerie cry of the hunting hound; 
how it makes the hair bristle along the 
nape of your neck as your cave man an- 
cestor’s bristled under the same circum- 
stances a few hundred thousand genera- 
tions ago. The sound grows fainter as 
the quest dives down into a ravine; then 
you begin to think 
of a vantage point 
from which to shoot 
if you are lucky 
enough to be within 
shooting distance 
when the rabbit cir- 
cles back. 

“That’s a hot one, 
boys,” yelled Morry, 
“and they’re close up 


to him; get your 
stations.” Morry 
and I got out in the 
woods road and 
rushed along it in 
the direction taken 
by the game in the 
hope of getting 
ahead of the rabbit 


and a chance for a 


shot when he crossed, but Ross and 
John signified their intention of stay- 
ing where they were. I caught one 


glimpse of a white form flitting like a 
streak of light through the brush a dozen 
yards back from the road, but bunny saw 
me first and turned. The dogs came 
along in full cry, noses in the snow, 
doubled back and were soon almost out 
of hearing in the direction from which 
they had come. 


HAT ended that rabbit so far as 

Morry and I were concerned. We 
were starting sadly back, when a shot 
rang out far back in the general direction 
taken by the chase. Morry and I con- 
tinued on through the brush for some 
distance, following the dogs’ trail, when 
I came suddenly upon a dead rabbit lying 
in the snow, and saw Ross emerging 
from the bushes some distance away. 
“That was some shot,” he called, shak- 
ing his apology for a gun over his head. 
He caught up with me, and turning, 
pointed back through the brush, and 
said, “See that dead birch over there?” 
IT let him know I was observing it, and 
he continued, “that’s where I stood when 
I shot at this rabbit.” I eyed him for a 
moment, but he took me over, showed me 
his tracks in the snow, the wads from 
his gun, and I had to believe it. It cer- 


tainly was some shot, and he did it with 
that despised pigmy, with half a pair of 
barrels on it. 
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Mid-day had arrived and reminded 
us that we were hungry, so we started 
for camp. One rabbit was jumped from 
beneath a log and fell to Morry’s gun. 
A little farther on the boys jumped an- 
other in a thick tamarack swamp. Here 
the going was pretty hard, half-frozen 
pools of water partly concealed by snow 
and tree roots making the footing rather 
precarious and exceedingly moist. The 
tracks here looked as though all the rab- 
bits in the woods were holding a con- 
vention, or perhaps a suffrage meeting. 
They were everywhere, cris-crossing back 
and forth, and the dogs were having the 
time of their lives trying to ferret out 
the devious trails. In fact they had two 
rabbits going at the same time, and it 
was one of these that had stopped in a 
thick clump of spruce to ruminate upon 
his wrongs that the others of the party 
accidentally came upon. 


HEARD a cannonading which, I im- 

agine, resembled in a modest way the 
siege of Liege, and yells and yelps and 
barks that were like a cross between an 
Indian massacre and a dog fight. Out 
of this pandemonium of sound and nitro 
powder fumes shot a white streak which 
disappeared a few yards ahead in a 
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spruce thicket “Bang-bang!!” “Bang- 
bang!!” rang out the twin explosions of 
the two double barrels, following close 
on the sharp staccato reports of the au- 
tomatic. “I got the son of a gun” “Never 
touched him!!” “No, I hit him. I saw 
him double up,” drifted back on the wind, 
interspersed with the excited yelps of the 
beagles, as they tore along on the hot 
trail. “The Long” and “The Short” of 
it nearly came to blows over their alter- 
cation as to which way the rabbit went, 
but we finally followed the dogs into 
the spruce thicket and arrived just as 
Peggy started to worry the dead rabbit, 
which lay in a white heap on the red- 
dened snow at the foot of a large spruce. 
Poor Bunny! 

We never decided who got that rabbit. 
He had about as much chance as the pro- 
verbial snowball in the nether regions 
when he jumped in front of that battery 
of quick firers, but he nearly made good 
that long chance. 

Tired and hungry, but with that satis- 
fied sense of well being that only a full 
game pocket can bring to the hunter, we 
reached camp and proceeded to fill up 
that long empty space which a fast of five 
hours and a brisk hike in the winter 
woods produces. 


UR plans for the afternoon in- 
clude a pilgrimage in the opposite 
direction from that taken in the morn- 
ing’s hunt to a bit of swamp at the foot 
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of a long ridge which extends off for 
miles in a northwesterly direction. The 
distance was short, a matter of a mile 
only from the camp, but we made it in 
Ross’s car, which nicely accommodated us, 
dogs and all. Ross was on business bent 
this afternoon, and so could not hunt with 
us, but he gave us a lift to our hunting 
territory and proceeded on his way. 

One lone rabbit was our portion for 
the short afternoon’s hunt, for we had 
made a late start. The dogs got one up 
in the swamp, ran him across the State 
road, and were lost to hearing in the 
woods back in the direction of the river. 
Large numbers of the great wide tracks, 
the “snowshoe” of the Northern Hare, 
convinced us that we were in the midst 
of a good hunting country, but the game 
wasn’t moving. 

John wandered off by himself and 
saved us the disgrace of acknowledging 
ourselves “skunked” by knocking over a 
nice one at the twelfth hour just as it 
was becoming too dark to hunt. We 
could hear the dogs coming back with 
the rabbit still in front of them, by their 
song, but though we lined up in the road 
some distance apart and awaited his com- 
ing with due deliberation and watchful- 
ness, he must have “spotted” us from 
the bushes at the 
edge of the road be- 
fore we saw him and 
- crossed farther down 
for the dogs came up 
to the very roadside 
in full cry and we 
caught them before 


they could circle 
away through the 
Swamp again and 


keep us waiting an- 
other hour for them. 

Ross came along 
just then on his re- 
turn trip and we all 
piled in and were 
soon back at camp, 
thawing out in the 
stove’s genial glow. 


ORRY started supper while I went 

down to the lake for a pail of water. 
It had grown colder and the snow had 
ceased falling. A full moon was rising 
just over the edge of the spruces, silhou- 
etting them vividly against its pale yel- 
low splendor. No wind disturbed the 
quiet surface of the lake and the deep 
stillness of the winter night intensified 
the scarcely audible lapping of the -water 
against the dock. Wondering in an ab- 
stracted sort of way why the lake had 
not frozen over before now, I stood there 
drawing in great breaths of the invigo- 
rating air and drinking in the beauty of 
the scene until an involuntary shiver re- 
called the fact that I was chilled through 
and much in need of the warm meal that 
Morry was bustling over up in the camp. 

After a hearty supper, the dishes 
washed and the dogs fed, we pulled up 
our chairs to the warming heat of the 
chunk stove, elevated our feet to a com- 
fortable angle upon the wood box, fired 
up our faithful briars, and proceeded 
forthwith to the inevitable and always 
pleasurable final event in the hunter’s day 
—the post-mortem. 

Did you ever hold a post-morteni, or 
better, I might ask, did you ever finish 
a day’s hunt without holding a _post- 
mortem? If you did, you’ve missed the 
greatest part of the day. You live over 
again that exciting moment as you- stood 
tense, with straining ears and _ eyes, 
squeezing your gun-grip until your fin- 











gers ached as you listened to that far- 
away cry of the dogs come rapidly nearer, 
and you almost hold your breath as 
you did this afternoon while you hear 
once more that almost inaudible rustle 
of a bush as a bounding white form slips 
through and your good old double leaps 
to your shoulder, awakening the woods 
with its report. And that thrill of sat- 
isfaction as you stowed away the limp 
body in the back pocket of your hunting- 
coat and stooped to pat the dogs as they 
scrambled and leaped about you is ex- 
perienced again, while the pipe smoke spi- 
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rals aloft and Morry attentively follows 
your narrative. 


ro discuss each and every detail of 
the different events of the day and 
live them again in the telling, and not 
only this time, but in the other recount- 
ings to come, are the memories made 
doubly dear as you go over again, with 
your partner of many expeditions, the 
post-mortem of some bygone rabbit hunt, 
defunct, maybe, these many long years. 

We got away early the next morning, 
heading at once for the scene of the hunt 
of the previous afternoon. A glance at 
the lake as we hurried toward the road 
showed us that Jack Frost had at last 
gotten in his work—during the night the 
surface had frozen solid from shore to 
shore. 

Luck was with us. Snow had fallen 
during the early morning hours to a depth 
of an inch or so—admirable for regis- 
tering the comings and goings of all 
night-wandering denizens of the woods. 

A cottontail track crossed the road at 
our feet, the only one, by the way, that 
we came upon in this vicinity, these rab- 
bits being inhabitants of the more south- 
erly parts, but we were after the White 
Hare, so we restrained the dogs and kept 
on our way. 

Morry, John and myself comprised the 
party this morning, Ross being unable to 
accompany us. We spread out, each to 
himself, on reaching the swamp, and be- 
gan looking for tracks. 


NOTICED a large snowshoe track 

traveling in the general direction I was 
pursuing and followed it. It soon was 
joined by another series of imprints which 
followed it closely—a red fox on the 
trail of his breakfast. I kept on along 
the trail for some distance, thoroughly 
on the alert for whatever might turn up, 
when I came suddenly upon a trampled 
place in the snow where yellowish-red 
stains, a few small pieces of white fur 
and a rabbit’s hind leg attested mutely to 
the short struggle which had occurred 
here in the darkness such a short time 
since. A woods tragedy! 

I stopped and dropped a load of No. 
4s into my left barrel in place of the 
sevens: and a half I had been using, for 
there might be a chance that Reynard had 
not gone far after a full meal. I fol- 
lowed that fox track for a quarter of a 
mile, climbing up on a rise of ground 
only to climb back down again, skirting 
bushes, for fear of noise, to find the 
track, wriggling along precariously on 
fallen logs, here, there and back again. 
He certainly was a mighty inquisitive fox 
despite the fact that he had dined well, 
as I presumed. I had noticed along the 
trail, here and there, an impression in the 





snow as of some object being dragged 
along, but the significance of it had not 
impressed me. Then the unexpected hap- 
pened! From somewhere appeared sud- 
denly in a small opening in the trees 
ahead, a red phantom which glided rap- 
idly away to my left. Without any vol- 
untary act whatever on my part the Ithaca 
sprang to my shoulder and two quick re- 
ports echoed out on the still air. Jam- 
ming shells in a gun while gazing in- 
tently at a certain spot among the trees 
and attempting to run, all at the same 
time, is not calculated to propitiate the 
accomplishment of any one act of the 
three, but I finally stumbled to the place 
where I had seen the fox and there, a 
few yards away, lay the early morning as- 
sassin of Br’er Rabbit, kicking his ex- 
piring kick. Reynard had the “goods on 
him,” as it were, for the partly devoured 
carcass of the hare lay where the fox 
dropped it when the load from my right 
barrel first intimated to him that a health- 
ier climate awaited him in more remote 
parts. 


I THEN recollected that I had heard 
three shots from the direction taken 
by Morry and John, and soon came upon 
them with two rabbits in their possession. 
Of course the fox excited some ques- 
tioning, and I went over the salient points 
of his demise for them quickly. 

At this moment the voices of the dogs 
advised us to find vantage points, and we 
hustled when we heard them coming rap- 
idly in our direction. This rabbit came 
within easy gunshot of my log, but I 
missed him with both barrels. Morry got 
him as he straightened into his stride and 
he laughed, “The fox did that—you’re too 
sure of them now, old timer,” as he ran 
to pick up the rabbit. 

I redeemed myself on the next, how- 
ever, for the dogs soon had another 
around to us and he didn’t get by my 
base. 

The time expended in acquiring two 
more of the long-eared fellows, one each 
to the unerring aim of Morry and John, 
brought us to the hour set for our depar- 
ture from the happy hunting grounds. 

A quick walk back to camp, a bite of 
lunch, a few minutes spent in the taking 
of pictures, a hasty good-bye and a see- 
you-next-trout-season to John and Ross 
and we were started on our fifty-mile 
run, through a blinding snowstorm, back 
to the land of pills and patients. 

Fifty miles for a dozen white rabbits! 
Rail, ye Big Game Hunters who will!! 
To the initiated—to him who loves the 
thrill of the chase—who finds music in 
the hunting song of the merry little beagle 
—who, in short, glories in the winter beau- 
ties of nature—the quest of the Snowshoe 
Rabbitt is royal sport indeed. 





Our fiction story for February, will be “The Four-Flusher,” by Geo. M. Johnson, a “regular” 


writer of Western fiction. 


As good a thriller as you ever read—bar none! 


“*Goose Shooting 


at Shinnecock,” by C. T. Hamilton, is a seasonable waterfowl story that every Eastern shooter 
will enjoy, and for the Western duck shooters James W. Stuber’s “‘ Winging Them Over Live 


will appeal. 
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Cook Stove,” 


prove welcome reading. 


Of practical articles, Dr. Huntington Williams’ “Adventures with a 
opening up a new line of tent warming and cooking ideas in cold weather, will 














Cooning 





T OYS,”. exclaimed 
Dave Stinson, as 
he re-entered the 
cabin with an 

armful of wood, “hit’s quit 

rainin’, and this'll be the 
best night fer a coon hunt 
we-uns ever had.’ 

The prospects of a real 
coon hunt with good dogs 
was, indeed, cheering. For 
two days I had been in the 
mountains—and nothing 
but rain. 

I knew these men; also I 
knew they always got their 
share of the game when they went out. 
During the day I had heard someone jok- 
ingly “declare” that he had “ ‘seed’ ’pos- 
sum several nights ago, that even the 
dawgs mistook for sheep.” So I judged 
there must be game. 

“Well,” put in Newt McCarty from 
where he sat in the corner, “let’s you an’ 
me an’ the Little Man (this name I ac- 
quired because someone said I looked 
small in comparison with the pack I car- 
ried) take my an’ yore dawg an’ go over 
in the Coffee Pot Holler. Old Dred treed 
somethin’ thar last night as I kem over, 
but t’warnt no use fer me to go to ’im, 
I didn’t even have a’ axe, besides hit wer 
arainin’.” 

Furs bring the mountaineer good 
money, and are about his only source of 
revenue during the winter. Coon and 
bear provide meat; he won’t eat opossum, 
so he hunts for both pleasure and profit. 

It was about seven o’clock when we left 
the cabin. We took with us a good sharp 
axe, a lantern, and a sack. I carried my 
belt-axe, kodak, an Everready flashlight, 
several flashlight cartridges, and a long- 
barreled .22 caliber pistol. 


HE dogs were already running around 

in great excitement. “Dred,” just a 
plain “houn’ an’ cur dawg,” would raise 
his head skyward and howl. I was told 
that this is characteristic of him. 

In less than thirty minute after we had 
left the cabin one of the dogs “treed” 
down the “holler.” 

“Hit’s Pearl!” assured Dave; “I allers 
knowed she’s the best dog in these parts.” 

It was pitch dark. Carrying the lan- 
tern, I stumbled after Dave and Newt, 
who were making for where the dogs 
were. When we reached them they were 
baying around a tree. With the flashlight 
we could plainly see a good-sized coon 





sitting on one of the limbs. As the tree 
was too large to climb, Dave suggested 
that I shoot the coon with my twenty-two. 
The second shot brought him down. 

“T’ll take my dawg an’ go over the hill,” 
said Newt, “you-uns can go on through 
this holler. I'll meet yo’ agin on the side 
of Fodder Stack Mountain.” 

I offered him my pistol ; but he refused, 
saying: 

“Hit’s too light, I reckon, to do much 
good, but if yo’ don’t mind I’d take the 
little axe, you-uns can carry the big one.” 
Newt’s heart was set on the little belt-axe, 
but he believed in a bigger gun. 

“Newt, you mought take my gun if yo’ 
want to,” remarked Dave. This he ac- 
cepted. 





** *Hit’s Pearl!’ assured Dave” 


By 
Moonlight 


J. 
Burelbach 


EFORE he left us, he 

cut some long splinters 
of fat pine. He tied into a 
bundle as many of these as 
he could easily carry in one 
hand, and lighted one end, 
making a blazing torch. 

Dave and I followed on 
through the hollow, with 
the “deer stand” as our des- 
tination. 

Pearl “treed” twice on our 
way over. 

The two treeings netted 
us four ’possums. 

Dave showed some disap- 
pointment at the failure of Pearl to start 
something on reaching the “deer stand.” 
At his suggestion, we cut across the hol- 
low and made for the side of “Fodder 
Stock.” We hadn’t gone far when, on 
ahead, Pearl took up a trail. 

“She'll tree in a minute,” assured Dave, 
stopping to await the results. 

Presently, at a change in the baying of 
the hound, Dave started on the run. I 
tried to out-run him, but, needless to say, 
I failed. All the time I was running I 
was thinking: “What could it be that the 
dog had treed—and how many?” Dave 
went through the woods like a deer, while 
I fell over logs, got caught in greenbrier 
and I don’t know what else. At such 
times I wished I was in my warm bed at 
home, and swore “it would be the last 
time.” But when I think again of the 
excitement and the anticipation the hunt 
affords, with sometimes the realization 
added, I change my mind, and I go every 
chance I get. I have always believed that 
there must be something wrong with the 
man who doesn’t like to be in the woods, 
either by day or night. 


HEN we reached the tree, Pearl 

was trying to crawl in the hole at 
its butt. “I can see a chanst to do some 
chopping,” predicted Dave, getting down 
on his knees to examine the hole. “Hit’s a 
big holler. I'll cut out this hole and see 
what’s inside.” 

This having been done, we discovered 
that the tree was apparently hollow all 
the way up. That there was something 
inside was certain. We tried to force it 
out, whatever it was, with smoke, but that 
failed. We decided to cut down the tree. 
Long before we were through with the 
task, we found that it was much more of 
an undertaking than we had thought. I 
was a hardwood tree and dead dry. It 
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took us almost an hour to cut it down. 
All the while we were cutting Pearl acted 
“plumb distracted,” as Dave put it. 

Finally we could hear a cracking, break- 
ing sound in the big notch we had cut; 
and the tree began to fall. It fell slowly 
at first, then as it gained momentum, it 
went flying, hit the ground with a tre- 
mendous crash, and broke in two near 
the top. 


S soon as the tree hit the ground, 

two black objects went scampering 
for a nearby tree. Pearl, who as though 
by instinct was near the top when it fell 
made for the cunning objects. 

“Coons!” yelled Dave; “watch the bot- 
tom till I see if there’s any more.” 

One of the coons climbed the tree, 
but Pearl caught the other. Then ensued 
a pretty little fight, a fight between an 
over-sized coon and a well-trained hound. 
“Come hyer if yo’ want to see some fun,” 
yelled Dave. 

I never knew before that a coon was 
capable of putting up such a fight. The 
dog soon got the best of it, however, 
and Dave put an end to br’er coon with 
a club. 

“Now let’s git the other feller,” ex- 
claimed Dave, proceeding to climb the 
tree in which the coon had gone. 

It was not long till Dave was vigorously 
shaking a limb, and yelling at the coon 
to “turn loose.” Finally, the coon’s hold 
gave out, and he hit the ground with the 
dog on top of him. 

We were by this time about three miles 
from the cabin, so Dave said, and it was 
midnight. We had gotten well warmed 





up cutting down the big tree, and began 
te notice that it had turned considerably 
colder. 

“Newt’s due to meet us somewhar on 
the side of this here mountain,” re- 
marked Dave. “Let’s build a fire and 
warm some.” We soon had a good fire. 
Dave decided to skin the ‘possums which 
we had caught, while we waited for 
Newt. 

“The load,” he said, “would be too 
heavy to tote, besides we-uns don’t eat 
‘possum anyway.” The first coon we 


Ever read a yarn concocted by three authors ? 
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had caught had been left hang- 
ing near the trail. We would 
get it on our way back. Dave 
had long finished the skinning 
when Newt rejoined us. He 
had caught a coon and four 
*possums. 

“Better skin yore possums,” 
advised Dave, “they'll be too 
heavy. Hit’s a long way back 
to the cabin. Whar’d yo’ go?” 

“Went a good piece beyond 
Jim’s place. Lost two coons, 
they got away,” answered Newt. 


T was almost one o'clock 

when I looked at my watch 
again. Here and there I could 
see stars peeping through the 
parting clouds. Also there was 
a light shining through where 
the moon would have been. I 
was wishing it would clear off 
so that we could go home by 
moonlight. 

“I would se’gist,” went on 
Newt, “thet we-uns go down 
an’ foller the creek as fur as 
Joe’s place, an’ then cut over 
the ridge fer home.” 

This we decided to do. The 
"possum skins were put in the 
sack, and the coons tied so they were 
easily carried. Before we left Dave put 
out what fire remained. 

The mountaineer is most careful about 
leaving fire in the woods. He never 
leaves a camp fire for good without put- 
ting it out, or at least leaving it so it 
can’t do any harm. 


}s 





A Fine Catch of Fur 


We soon reached the creek Newt had 
referred to. The dogs, that had appeared 
tired out before we left the fire, were 
now as active as when we started early 
in the evening. 

“The best part of the night fer coon 
is over,” remarked Dave, after we had 
followed the creek a considerable distance 
without the dogs hitting a trail. 

It was not until we got to where we 
were to cross the ridge that anything 
did turn up. Here “Dred” treed. He was 
a good way up the hill. On account of 
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“The ‘treeing’ netted us another opossum” 


the laurel and greenbrier thicket, we were 
some time getting to the dogs. When we 
did get there we found it to be another 
hollow tree. 

“I know this tree,” exclaimed Dave. “If 
anything’s in thar we can smoke it out, 
there’s a hole in the top. I'll build a 
fire here and you-uns watch the top.” 


T was a large, dead tree with only a 

few of the larger limbs remaining. 

When Dave smothered the flame with 
old leaves, the smoke went curling up into 
the tree. Soon something black was seen 
crawling out on one of the limbs, then 
another like the first, followed. 

“Them’s coons!” yelled Newt, while 
the dogs bayed louder than ever. 

“They’ve got to be shot down,” ex- 
claimed Dave, “that’s the onliest way 
we can git them. Yo’ take a chanst with 
yore little gun at the first one and I will 
take the other with my Luger.” 

While Newt turned the flashlight on the 
coons I rested my pistol against a nearby 
sapling and took such aim as was pos- 
sible in the dark. My first and second 
shots went wild, but my coon came tum- 
bling down with the third. Dave made 
a clean hit with the first shot. 

“I reckon we-uns got more than our 
share t’night,” remarked Newt. 

“T reckon so,” put in Dave. “This is the 
best night’s hunt I’ve had in years. These 
furs, with what I already had, will make 
the best shipment I’ve made to Funston 
Brothers in a long time. 

It was three o’clock when we continued 
our climb up the ridge. Each of us 
had about all he could carry, and Newt 
was complaining. Dave only reminded 
him that it “wasn’t mor’n three-quarter 
to the cabin.” 

Dave went around by the trail in order 
to get the coon we had left, while Newt 
and I took the short cut for home. 

It had turned stingingly cold. The 
clouds were nearly all gone. The moon 
was still over the mountain tops when we 
reached the cabin, hungry—but happy. 


“Somewhere in Barnegat,” coming in 


February, is a story by Hy. Watson, Van Campen Heilner and Warren H. Miller, in 
which you hear the other fellow’s side of a fishing yarn. 


A tale that you'll enjoy ! 
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Black 
Ducks | 


By 


Van Campen 


He 


ilner 


HE day after Christmas seemed 

long in arriving, for that was the 

date set for our long-expected trip 

to southern Jersey and the great 
salt marshes of Barnegat in quest of that 
“woodcock of the American waters,” the 
black duck. 

But the day did arrive finally and our 
varty, consisting of Ben, Billy, “Beef,” 

“Brownie,” and myself, left early in the 
morning for Seaside Park, “loaded to the 
gunnels.” We couldn’t have asked for 
better weather. Cold, clear, not a breath 
of air, it was an ideal day to start on any 
trip and one that made us glad we were 
alive. 

At Seaside Park we parked the car at 
the fishery, loaded our duffle and ammuni- 
tion aboard a big, broad-tired pound 
wagon and prepared for our ten-mile hike 
along the beach to our houseboat at 
— Creek, just this side of Barnegat 

nlet. 

The sand had frozen as solid as iron 
and the horses’ hoofs gave forth a clipity- 
clop sound as they went along, so that one 
would imagine it was a city asphalt they 
were traversing instead of the good old 
sandy beaches of Jersey. 

The ocean lay on our left, calm and 














blue, with that peculiar look it always has 
in winter, something that seems to sug- 
gest cold, ice packs and the north. Great 
flocks of coot dotted the surface and these 
rose into the air in clouds as we came 
abreast of them and flew off across the 
sea. We could have killed many of 
these as we had an old eight gauge with 
us, but we left them alone and contented 
ourselves with watching the antics of two 
porpoises that kept pace with us for sev- 
eral miles. 

A number of times I scaled the high 
dunes and obtained a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country; the frozen bay, 
the sea, and far in the distance, Barnegat 
Light. Everywhere you looked, vast 
stretches of marsh and dunes, dunes, 
dunes. It sure is a lonely country but 
we all love it. 


S we neared the inlet we could see 
the transport Sumner, which was 
wrecked on Barnegat Shoals, high and 
dry on the beach. These shoals are very 
treacherous, more vessels having been lost 


and 





there than any other place along the At- 
lantic seaboard outside of Hatteras, I be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is a lighthouse there and a whistling and 
signaling buoy. 

At last our journey came to an end 
and we cut across the dunes to the bay 
side where lay Spizzle Creek. This creek, 
called so more by courtesy than by any- 
thing else, is in the shape of a horseshoe 
several hundred yards in length and af- 
fords great shelter for several houseboats 
from the great “northeasters” that sweep 
that section of the country in the fall 
and early winter. 

We quickly unloaded and started to get 
things in order. The houseboat was very 
comfortable, consisting of a kitchen, a 
living room, and two bedrooms, each of 
which would accommodate two, while the 
living room would comfortably house 
three. 

A fire was soon going in both rooms 
and while “Brownie” and “Beef” rustled 
the grub, Billy, Ben, and I stowed things 
away, swept up and put things in as 
shipshape a manner as possible. 

In the midst of these operations, a loud 
honking from the stools penned across 
the creek and belonging to our neigh- 
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bors of the 
next house- 
boat, interrupt- 
ed us and we 
all rushed out 
in time to see 
a great flock 


and chilled to 
the bone. The 


ducks weren't 
flying. 
Billy was 


still asleep. I 
had started a 
fire in the kit- 








of some thirty 
or more geese 
passing over- 
head. They 
were too far up 
to get a shot 
in with the 
good old 8, but 
they gave us 
that thrill and 


we all went 
back to work 
feeling as if 
someone had 


given us each 
a hundred dol- 
lars. 

Lunch over 
we washed the dishes, put more coal 
in the stoves and prepared to row 
across to Warner’s Island to get what 
little shooting there might be left to 
us that afternoon. We left our water 
cans to be filled upon our return at a 
natural spring that flows continually 
from a pipe on the island, and split into 
two parties, Ben and | taking the north- 
ern side of the island with the stools, 
while the other boys went across the 
marshland part of it in search of a good 
salt hole for black ducks. 


B EN and I put out our stools, covered 
our sneakboxes up well with grass, 
and lay down awaiting developments. We 
had a long wait but were finally rewarded 
by a flock of black ducks which came out 
of the northwest and fell right into our 
stools. We rose and fired but both 
missed. Again another long wait. This 
time I was so cold I doubted if I would 
be able to pull the trigger. The next was 
a “single” that winged past just outside 
the stools but refused to light. Once 
more we both missed. This was terrible. 
Right at their heels came three more. 
We each got our bird as he was dipping 
his feet into the water and Ben dropped 
the other one on the jump. This was 
better and we both shook hands and 
waded out after them. 

The sun was just setting so we decided 
we had enough for that day and had 
best pull up stakes and call it quits. We 
had gotten the decoys all aboard and 
were preparing to leave when the others 
came across the marsh lugging seven 
black ducks, with a tale of having found 
the greatest salt-hole in the country, of 
cripples that had eluded 
them in the dusk, of 





chen and as 
soon as the 
others were 
sufficiently 
warmed, they 
came in and we 
got breakfast, 
of which Billy 
managed to 
partake a lit- 
tle, seeing that 
he got on the 
outside of elev- 
en flap-jacks. 








In the Seagrass Blind 


taking it easy. The living-room was piled 
up with fresh coal and we all finally 
rolled into our bunks, Billy, Ben, and I 
taking the living room as our _ head- 
quarters so we could be near the fire, 
while the other two poor mortals were 
made to take one of the bedrooms where 
they said they slept like logs. (They 
sounded as if they were sawing them.) 








“ Beef’s”’ Crip 


E awoke on the morrow in the cold 

grey dawn to find a cold, very wet 
rain falling. “Beef,” Ben and Brownie 
went out about seven o’clock, but all the 
pleading in the world couldn’t induce Billy 
and I to part with our hard little bunks. 
About ten o’clock they came back, wet 


There was 
nothing to do 
but lie around 

and wait for a “shift off.” For two days 
it rained, not hard, but just a steady 
downpour, and not a duck did we see 
flying. The ukulele and a dilapidated 
pack of cards proved diversive but even 
these got tiresome (especially the former) 
so at intervals we slept. 

The first night, Brownie, who had gone 
out exploring in the rain, suddenly began 
to shout in a great voice a short distance 
from the boat that he’d “caught some- 
thing” and to bring a gun. We all rushed 
pell-mell into the night and found him 
holding his pocket flash on a big ’possum. 
We picked it up by its tail and brought 
it inside where it promptly fell “dead.” 
However, when placed in a barrel with 
some food it revived and seemed not to 
mind us at all. 


HE long expected “shift off” finally 

came late the second day so we sallied 
forth just before dusk to look over the 
land and see if the ducks were flying. 
They were, all right. String after string 
came out of the bay and headed into the 
setting sun for that salt hole, and as we 
made our way back, thoughts of the mor- 
row took the uppermost place in our 
minds. 

On our return Ben, Brownie and I got 
stuck on a mud flat and were forced to 
drag the sneakbox for nearly a mile be- 
fore finding open water. It only served 
to increase our appetites though and we 
soon diminished the large supper we 
found awaiting us when we reached the 
houseboat. 

At half past three the next morning 
our little alarm woke us and the more 
energetic of us tumbled forth to light the 
fires. “Get a move on, 
you fellows,” shouted 





myriads of black ducks, 
until Ben and I would 
have rushed back across 
the meadows had not 
they restrained us. 

We sculled back to the 
houseboat and _ tackled 
supper, a very pleasant 
pastime to five starving 
hunters whose appetites 
had been whetted by the 
tang of the salt marshes, 
the roar of the distant 
surf, and the sight of 
great flocks flying across 
a sunset sky. 

After supper the uke- 
lele was produced and 
Brownie did a hornpipe 
while the rest of us sat 
around smoking and 





Bill, Crabbing the View 





of our Houseboat and 


Brownie; “it’s not light 
till after six, but we’ve 
got a lot of work ahead 
of us and breakfast to 
get.” 

We fell out of our 
bunks, by five-thirty had 
breakfasted, transferred 
the stools from the 
houseboat to the sneak- 
boxes, and, bundled up 
in our warmest clothing, 
were ready to set forth. 

It was blowing a gale 
from the northwest 
which made it hard row- 
ing across the bay. Ben, 
Brownie and I chose to 
gun Northwest Point 
during the morning flight 
everyone was to 











meet around the salt-hole in the after- 
noon. 

We found the sink-box half full of 
water which necessitated bailing and by 
the time this had ‘been accomplished and 
decoys put out, the dawn was just pur- 
pling the east. 

As it grew lighter we could make out 
the fowl sitting off in the bay in great 
numbers and as the sun began to appear 
they began to break up and move, in 
threes and fives and sometimes larger 
bunches. 

A flock of broadies were our first tar- 
gets and we dropped two stone dead with 
three cripples. Ben pushed out and man- 
aged to get two of them, but it was so 
cold and blowing so hard that he let the 
third go. 


EXT came some redheads, and two of 
them condescended to remain with 
us. Then for a long time we didn’t see a 
bird and I’d begun to think they’d all 
left the bay, when a vise-like grip on my 


arm from Brownie made me _ crouch 
down in the box. With loud honkings a 
flock of nineteen geese were heading 


straight for the stools. When just within 
gunshot, something about our goose stools 
seemed to displease them and _ they 
turned. We opened fire and hit one, that 
was all. They went on out into the ice 
and Eddie, our neighbor at Spizzle Creek, 
opened up on them from his blind on a 
small ice pack and succeeded in getting 
two. He told us later that he was so 
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nervous when they all came in that it was 
pure luck that he got the pair. 

When the excitement of the geese had 
subsided, I awoke to the fact that I was 
extremely cold; so cold that I took my 
gun and set out on a run in quest of Billy 
who was encamped on the marshes 3 
little more than a mile away. 

After wading numerous creeks and 
ponds I arrived, much warmer, and found 
him at the salt-hole with two blackducks 
to his credit. 

“For heaven’s sake get down, Campen!” 
he entreated me. “When I first came 
here I scared out about three hundred 
ducks and they'll all be back if you keep 
down. I didn’t shoot at them so they’re 
not frightened. Two have come back al- 
ready,” and he pointed to the dead ducks 
at his side. 


I SNUGGLED down in the blind with 

him and soon had a chance to see 
the truth of his words. The ducks be- 
gan to come back in twos and threes and 
we saw to it that once they reached that 
salt hole they never left. 

The afternoon was wearing on when 
Brownie and Ben came over from North- 
west and “Beef” joined us from a point 
where he had been gunning. He had man- 
aged to catch a crippled blackduck alive, 
which squawked at intervals from the re- 
cesses of his coat. They had all built 


their blinds and were safely ensconced at 
various points around the hole when the 
flight began. 
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it was truly wonderful. That salt hole 
must have beer. the feeding ground of 
thousands of blackducks. As far off as 
we could see they they’d set their wings 
for that place and as they came up into 
the wind, we'd let them have it. 

My! how those ducks could climb! 
After the first shot, they'd go into the air 
like rockets for a tremendous height be- 
fore going off. At first I tried to get 
them on the jump but missed them so 
often that I finally waited until they’d 
reached the top of the jump and then 
~~ it on them, which proved success- 
ul. 

From all parts of that great marsh 
came the continual s-s-s-s-s- of their 
wings and the twilight was constantly 
stabbed by the flashes of our guns. 

Just before darkness stopped the shoot- 
ing, a flock of three mallards came to 
“Beef” and he dropped the drake, so that 
when we finally trudged across the island 
to the boats, loaded down with black- 
ducks, we were a pretty contented bunch 
of hunters. 

But we carried with us far more than 
our game. I still carry with me the pic- 
ture of those great salt marshes, the 
lighthouse against the distant horizon, the 
whisper of wings, the far-off voice of the 
sea, and above all that fascination that 
Southern Jersey casts on the sportsman, 
whether he be an angler or hunter, that 
causes him to cherish forever in his heart 
a fond memory for the lonely wastes and 
tides of Barnegat. 








By 





for deer 


HE 
opened in the Panhandle of Idaho, 


hunting season 

September 20th. Vacation time 

was at hand, and the desire to 
kill a deer and adorn my den with the 
head had reached a climax. Time was 
ripe for the attempt. H. J. Mintz and 
son, Leo, and myself mobilized on the 
19th, at Hope, Idaho, as had been pre- 
viously planned. The two Mintzes, who 
were experienced mountaineers, started 
that morning, leading one of the two 
horses loaded with camp outfit and sup- 
plies, for a week’s stay in the neighbor- 
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hood of Scotchman’s Peak, which was 
about fifteen miles northeast of Clark’s 
Ford, Idaho. They were to stay at Case’s 
logging camp that night, where I would 
follow them in the afternoon, riding 
horseback. 

I made a late start from the store, as 
we were busy. Before I had gone half- 
way darkness overtook me and the old 
wagon road to Case’s deserted logging 
camp was getting steep in its uphill climb. 
I felt certain I could find the camp, as I 
had been there once before. When I ar- 
rived within a half mile of Case’s it 
was so dark I was not sure of my bear- 
ings, but I pushed on, thinking soon to 
turn in for a good sleep. The nearer I 





approached the more uncertain I became 
of the location of camp. Finally, about 
9:30, thinking I had passed the camp, I 
turned back to hunt for it. No, it must 
be farther on. So, about face. But, not 
desiring to push the horse too much, nor 
become more confused, I finally decided 
to wait until daylight and get my direc- 
tions. Dismounting, I tied the horse to.a 
fallen tree, built a fire, wrapped up in 
the saddle blanket, and “cat-napped” in 
the road until daylight, which it seemed 
would never come. There, not two hun- 
dred yards ahead of me, just over the 





a 
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next rise, I saw a column of 
smoke lazily rising from the 
chimney of Case’s camp. 

Yes, I felt foolish and 
guess I looked it when I 
walked in on the boys! 


E fed the horses, soon 

had our breakfast, 
packed the two horses and hit 
the trail. It was a bright, 
clear morning, and by noon 
we were well warmed up, al- 
though we had shed stag 
shirts and rifles. The going 
was all uphill, but we arrived 
at Miller’s camp about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, 
where we were soon re- 
freshed by some good spring 
water and had a snack. After 
a good rest, we tramped on to the foot of 
Scotchman’s Peak, as far as the horses 
could go, and pitched camp headquarters 
beside a roaring mountain stream. 

I was fagged out and glad to turn in 
that night, so I was not particular about 
leveling up or digging the stones out of 
my bed, but lying down, rolled over into 
a slight depression that fit my body, and 
was soon asleep. About midnight I was 
awakened from my dreams by dreaming 
that I had fallen into the creek. A heavy 
rainstorm had come up and was hard at 
work trying to drown us out. In my 
haste to get some sleep, I did not notice 
that about a foot of my tarpaulin lay 
outside the tent and I had chosen the 
windward side. The “tarp” brought the 
rain home, soaking me, much to my dis- 
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comfort. Rain, rocks or lumps, I was 
too sleepy and tired to mind—turning 

er, I rolled up in the wet blanket and 

ozed off. 

A heavy fog hid the scenery in the 
morning and the brush was wet. How- 
ever, it began to clear up about nine 
o'clock, when Leo, or “Slim,” and I de- 
cided we would climb Scotchman, which 
lay due north of us. We felt sure deer 
were stili high up in summer feeding 
ground and we could get the lay of land 
from Scotchman’s Peak and locate some 
game. We expected to return the fol- 
lowing evening, and left H. J. in camp 
to watch the horses. We wanted to travel 
as light as possible, so took no blankets 
with us, but wore our heavy woolen 
clothing. 

Slim carried his rifle, six-shooter, and 
hunting knife, while I took my Win- 
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chester .30-30, vest-pocket Kodak and 
pipe. The pack sack, containing two 
pounds of raisins and hardtack and a 
lot of sweet chocolate, we were to carry 
alternately. After loading up with matches 
we were off. The real climbing had only 
begun, we soon realized, for 7,000-foot 
Scotchman is very steep and rocky. By 
noon we reached snow line and were 
well out of the fog into the bright Sep- 
tember sun. It was exhilarating. We 
now began to get up where we could see 
the surrounding country. Lake Pend- 
O-’Reille, to the west, showed up plainly 
through patches of white fog cloud. At 
mid-afternoon we were up on the ridge 
far enough that the wind seemed to be 
trying to blow us over. A bear had 
gone along the ridge and left the only 
tracks visible. No sign of deer so far. 
We reached the crest and turned our 
steps eastward down a ridge that led to- 
ward Goat Mountain about two miles dis- 
tant. It was getting late and we looked 
for a protected nook on our way where 
we could camp that night. Coming to a 
patch of stunted pines about 5 o'clock, 
we decided we had best halt and make 
camp, even though about eight inches of 
crusted snow from the previous winter 
lay on the ground. 

We hurriedly collected plenty of fire- 
wood for the night, including a couple 
of dead snags for backlogs. While Slim 
built-a roaring fire I gathered some fir 
boughs for a mattress and wind brake. 
When he had melted the snow off and 
dried the ground we shifted the fire to 
one side and made our bed where the 
fire had been. We were chilled through 
from the wind and the fire felt good. We 
were lucky in finding those backlogs, for 
if the fire had gone out we would have 
been in a precarious condition. I think 
Slim must have been awake most of the 
night watching that fire, and I didn’t 
sleep soundly myself. 


SC peng morning we were rather stiff 
on starting out, but trudged on to- 
ward Goat Mountain. Both deer and 
bear tracks were plentiful in places, and 
we soon forgot our stiffness. The 
crusted snow on the west and north slopes 
made going difficult, though there was 
plenty of slick bear grass between patches 
of snow on the east and south slopes. 
About noon we arrived at the south 
slope of Goat Peak and dropped down 
on the grass in the warm sun by a brook 
to rest. After resting, raisins, hard- 
tack and chocolate, along with deep 
draughts of water, refreshed us so we 
felt like the final dash, and started for 
the crest of Goat. 

Goat Peak is very rocky and rugged, 
some of the rocks being so big we could 
hardly mount them. However, we soon 





were at the top of the world 
and could see mountains to 
the north in Canada. We 
were seeing lots of country, 
although no deer, bear or 
goat so far. Retracing our 
steps to the brook, we noticed 
a pot-hole meadow down to 
the east about half-mile 
where there seemed to be lots 
of grass, trees and brush. 

After deciding to investi- 
gate, started toward it down 
a rock slide, which was 
blocked at the edge of the 
meadow by some huge bould- 
ers. I had kicked over the 
rocks about halfway down to 
the meadow, when I hap- 
pened to glance to the foot 
of the slide. 

“Thought I saw a deer head flash up 
from behind a rock, just then,” said I. 

Slim looked. 

“Oh, there they are!” 

By that time four or five blacktail heads 
were visible over the boulder at the foot 
of the slide. They could hear us, but 
the wind being in our favor they did not 
locate us at once. Blacktail do not run 
until they locate intruders, or perhaps 
they were too surprised to think of hiding. 


XCITEMENT took hold of me, and 
we both started shooting wildly, 
then started on the run toward them, 
overshooting as we bumped over the 
rocks, making more noise than a charge 














All One Can Carry 


over the first-line trenches. There must 
have been twelve in that peaceful little 
band: bucks, does and fawns. They soon 
began to scatter as we came closer. Of 
course, we were overshooting and noth- 
ing seemed to fall. Slim saw a fine 
buck trotting away at right angles, and 
taking rest over a boulder, he let loose 
a broadside and down went Mr. Buck. 
When we reached the meadow the 
wounded general was all of the band vis- 
ible. We hurried over to where he lay, 
apparently only stunned. A fine ten-point 
head. 

Slim said: 

“How shall I kill him?” 

“Give him one in the heart from your 
six-shooter.” 

Bang! 

Up jumped the buck and was on his 











way, quick as a flash. Slim must have 
been a little nervous, for he had missed 
the vital spot. He leveled his rifle and 
took two shots, the first knocking off a 
prong and spoiling the head, but the next 
dropped him in a heap with a shattered 
neck. I began to beat through the brush 
in hope of flushing one for another shot. 
Had gone to opposite edge of the 
meadow and started back, when Slim 
yelled: 

“Look out, there comes one!” 

At the same time out popped a sleek 
deer almost on top of me. He whirled 
aside and dropped with a broken back 
from a shot over the heart. 

We could not locate any more of the 
band, so returned to our kills, and after 
I had taken a few snapshots Slim used 
his hunting knife, skinning each to the 
hindquarters. He hacked through the 
back bones just in front of and sever- 
ing the hindquarters, leaving them in one 
piece, so they could be carried easily. 

It was getting late in the day and we 
made haste to get started toward camp, 
so we could get below snow line for the 
night. We were sorry to waste so much 
of the meat, but could not get the horses 
up there, so we took all we could carry. 
We left most of the hide attached to the 
hindquarters, so we could wrap it around 
and protect the meat. Shouldering our 
separate kills, we let the crotch rest on 
our shoulders and back of the neck, with 
feet sticking out in front to hold and bal- 
ance the weight. 

A mountain lay between us and camp 
and we felt unequal to the task of re- 
tracing our steps in our tired, hungry 
condition. About the only way we could 
get out of our predicament with our loads 
was to go south down the ravine that led 
in a direction about parallel with the way 
to camp, and when down far enough to 
cross over. There was no trail and 
being unfamiliar with the country made 
it more difficult traveling down the steep, 
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rocky ravine. About dusk we reached a 
moss-covered ledge just below a beautiful 
waterfall, and we were glad to drop our 
packs. While Slim started a fire I rustled 
some fir boughs again for a mattress. 
We still had raisins and hardtack for 
lunch—not wanting to cut into the meat 
for fear it would spoil. 


, ae. the night was clear and we 
had a good sleep. The next morning 
we ate more of the same fare and were 
soon fighting our way down through 
brush, Hercules Clubs, and falling over 
timber and rocks. Before noon we were 
wading a creek as the only possible route, 
and had come down only about two miles. 
The mountain that lay between us and 
camp seemed bigger than ever, and our 
packs began to weigh into the hundreds. 
We were getting down to some flats, 
where going would be easier, so we left 
the creek and soon struck an old blazed 
trail that ran through a patch of wood. 
My feet were beginning to drag heavily. 
By mid-afternoon, we were quite a dis- 
tance from water and the sun was get- 
ting in its work. After a couple of miles 
the old trail turned sharply east and we 
pushed on straight south through a thicket 
of balsam saplings that grew so close to- 
gether we had to edge through them in 
many places. The hot sun and hard going 
were about to get the best of us, since 
we had no water. We were down far 
enough now so that we thought we could 
climb over the hill to the west of us and 
sight camp. On starting uphill I found 
it too much for me with my load. I was 
so weak that rests became frequent, and 
finally was unable to shoulder my share. 
(Words not in dictionary!) After all 
that fight had to let my meat lie and 
trudge on up the hill, clearing a trail 


for Slim. About half way up we came 
to a wagon road leading south from a 
prospect mine. 
to us, too good to leave. 


That road looked great 
We followed it 
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and soon came to the welcome sight— 
clear, running water. After several long 
drinks. we felt wonderfully refreshed, 
and I decided to go back after my meat. 
Only a few hundred yards seems quite 
different when one is fresh, and I soon 
rejoined Slim with my prize. A good 
wagon road was not to be turned away 
from after our experience, so we fol- 
lowed it south, trusting soon to arrive at 
some miner’s cabin or ranchhouse. 


E trudged along that road and about 

dusk came to a deserted house, with 
no sign of anything to eat, so we pushed 
on down the road, hoping to arrive some- 
where before our hardtack gave out. 
About eight o’clock we could hear the 
roaring of a river rapids and knew we 
were close to Cabinet Gorge in Clark’s 
Fork River. One can hear such sounds 
for quite a distance in the silence of the 
woods, for we must have been more than 
a mile distant. Now we heard a cow bell. 
It was nine o’clock when we crawled 
over a gate into some rancher’s cattle cor- 
ral, and soon came to another deserted 
house. Could find no water about the 
place, and after finishing the dry hardtack 
we crawled up into the haymow for the 
rest of the night. Next morning, the 
third away from camp and blankets, we 
rolled out and saw, less than a quarter of 
a mile farther, a small house close to 
the river, and smoke was rising from the 
chimney. We hurried down and were 
just swinging round to the front door, 
when we met the occupant, a bachelor, 
coming round the corner, gun on shoul- 
der. After introducing ourselves he in- 
vited us in, saying he had just started 
out to pot a deer, as they often came 
down among the cattle and he never had 
to go far for venison. 

Ye gods, look what we had to do for - 
ours! Did we have breakfast? Some 
feed! 

And how’s that for a restful vacation! 





SOME FEBRUARY NOVELTIES 


Winter is the time when, we take it, practical “How To” articles are most acceptable; the shooting is 
done and the fishing not yet begun, so your busy outdoorsman turns his time to making and purchasing 


new equipment and trying out what he already has. 


For three corking ‘‘How To” yarns we invite 


your perusal of the following: “‘A Few ‘Tent-a-tive’ Remarks,” by A. F. Westervelt, which tells of a new 


tent design that the author proffers as “best ever”; “Shotgun Balance, 


” by H. H. Lake, which treats 


of a subject of keen interest to those of us who are not hitting all the birds we'd like to; and “‘Come 
and Get It”, by that sardonic old pirate of the outdoors, Frank L. Stick, which is full of woodcraft 
cooking stunts that every sportsman should store up in his memory for future use in camp. 
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BO the average angler 
the phrase salmon 
fishing means some- 
thing unattainable, 
something entirely out 
of reach. It brings a 
vision of an expensive 
fishing lodge, on a 
still more expensive 
river; of long and 
costly trips on rail- 
road and boat; of 
lavish outlay for 
guides, tackle and 
provisions. In short, 
the average angler is 
obliged to get his sal- 
mon fishing out of 
books, and can never 
satisfy that longing 
for a bout with a real, 
live fish. Just sup- 
pose, then, that I tell 
you of a river where salmon fishing is as 
free as the air; where the clerk can get 
salmon as readily as the banker; where 
the salmon are caught, not a few dozen for 
the season, but hundreds every week; 
where, instead of traveling a thousand 
miles to reach the fishing grounds, you 
take a half hour spin in an auto in the 
early morning hours. And then, just 
imagine such fishing almost within the 
corporate limits of a city of three hun- 
dred thousand people. I refer to the 
spring salmon fishing in the famous Wil- 
lamette River, just above the city of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Just twelve miles above Portland are 
the falls of the Willamette River. Here 
the river pours over a crescent-shaped 
wall of rock some twenty feet in height. 
The force of the falling water creates 
a strong current which extends down 
stream for several miles, and incidentally 
forms the finest trolling ground for 
salmon in all America. 

Spring Chinook salmon enter the Co- 
lumbia River in March. The river is 
then closed to net fishing and the fish 
travel upstream to the mouth of the 
Willamette without being molested. At 
that time of year both rivers carry a good 
volume of water, and the fish have but 
little choice. Fully as many fish go up 
the Willamette as travel the larger stream. 

April finds the run in the Willamette 
increasing daily, so that by the first of 
May thousands of prime fish are scat- 
tered throughout the pools and eddies. 
About the middle of May there is a 





noticeable decrease in the amount of 
water coming over the falls, and the run 
begins to slacken. The Columbia River 
has its annual rise in June, backs up the 
Willamette clear to the falls, and puts 
an end to the run of salmon for the year. 


Ro from April 15 to the middle of 
June we Oregon anglers enjoy salmon 
fishing of the highest order. There are 
salmon galore, and the cost of the sport 
is so trifling that anyone can participate. 
I have stood on the big suspension bridge 
at Oregon City, half a mile below the 
falls, and counted two hundred boats 
trolling for salmon. 

Our State laws permit the taking of 
salmon with hook and line at any time, 
but no person can take more than three 
salmon in one day. This limit was put 
on to prevent excessive spoon fishing for 
the market, and has proven an excellent 
measure. On some days, during the 
height of the run, the fishing is simply 
phenomenal. Many an angler has started 
off in his boat at daylight and returned 
to the dock in an hour with the limit 
catch: of three salmon. 

All sorts of tackle can be seen on the 
river when the salmon are striking good. 
Heavy hand lines, strong enough to lift 
a sack of sugar, are popular with some. 
Others run to short, stocky rods which 
look like billiard cues, and sometimes are. 
Strong twisted linen lines, with a break- 
ing strain of sixty or seventy pounds, are 
also looked on with favor by many. All 
such tackle is unnecessarily heavy, and the 
more reasonable anglers content them- 
selves with six-foot split bamboo rods 
weighing about twelve ounces, and cutty- 
hunk liges which test about thirty pounds. 

But the fellows who get the real sport 
out of the Willamette salmon fishing are 
the ones who go after the big fellows 
with light tackle—the members of the 
Salmon Club of Oregon. 

This club has provided a set of rules 
which makes the taking of big salmon a 
very sporty proposition. Rods must not 
weigh more than six ounces, and must 
be at least five feet long. The line can 
be silk or linen, with a rated breaking 
strain of not more than eighteen pounds. 
Another provision insists that each man 
must gaff and land his fish without assist- 
ance, and if a rod is broken during the 
process the catch is disqualified. 

When anyone lands a salmon weighing 
over twenty pounds on this light tackle, 
the club presents a bronze button. For 
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a fish weighing over thirty pounds, a 
silver button is given, and if any angler 
is lucky enough to get the best of a forty 
pounder, he proudly wears a gold button 
for the rest of his fishing days. The 
Salmon Club has been in existence for 
three years, and in that time has awarded 
only two gold buttons. 


ALMON fishermen on the Willamette 

may be divided into three classes: The 
easy-going still fishermen who usually 
fish in the smooth, strong current near 
where the water of the Clackamas River 
joins with the Willamette. Next come 
those who prefer trolling, and whose 
favorite stunt is to comb the bottom with 
a slowly turning spinner in the deep 
eddies. And there are the hardy spirits 
who prefer to get their fish in the wild 
swirling cross currents just below the 
falls, where the spray fills their eyes, the 
boom of the falling water fills their ears, 
and when a salmon is hooked they surely 
have their hands full, too. 

The successful still fisherman is usually 
one who does a lot of studying. He has 
learned that the salmon in their upstream 
journey follow a_ well-defined course. 
They follow the line of least resistance. 
The river bottom is usually rocky, and 
seldom flat. Rather, it is a series of 
pockets and hollows, over which the water 
passes with a steady flow, the force of 
which varies according to the width of 
the stream. Each of these depressions 
serves as a resting place for the salmon, 
and their journey upstream is usually a 
move from one pocket to another. 

Most of our anglers are on to this, and 
the way they take advantage of their 
knowledge is interesting. On the sur- 
face all things look alike, but down in 
the green depth it is the spoon which 
does its flashing in a resting pocket that 
will get the most strikes. So our brother 
angler does a little exploring. 

He puts on a heavy sinker and lets 
it slowly down to the bottom. Then he 
raises it gently and lets the current carry 
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it downstream a bit, keeping the line taut. 
He feels the sinker bumping along the 
gravel for twenty feet or so, when sud- 
denly it seems to drop off a ledge and 
comes to a halt a little further down. 
This means that his lead has plunked into 
a pocket among the rocks, and he care- 
fully marks the spot by tying a bit of 
colored thread around his line. 

Then in comes the line, and he puts 
on his regular equipment. First, a three- 
cornered wire spreader is fastened to the 
line. From the upper corner goes the 
wire leader, at the end of which is the 
brass or copper spoon. A drop line leads 
off from the lower corner of the spreader 
and carries the sinker. When this ar- 
rangement reaches bottom the sinker rests 
peacefully among the rocks while the 
spoon goes whirling merrily around, two 
feet clear of the bottom. Up in his 
boat the angler knows that his spoon is 
revolving all the time, and he feels sure 
it is in a likely spot. 


F course, he cannot see the river 

bottom, but his imagination readily 
supplies the unseen details. He sees a 
mental picture of a dozen salmon resting 
behind the shelter of several large 
boulders. They have bucked the current 
for a long while and are in a restless 
mood. One big silvery chap is lying just 
behind a rough boulder. Alongside this 
boulder, not three feet from the resting 
salmon, the brass spoon is flashing a 
steady whirl. 

While in the ocean, the salmon feed 
largely on small fish, and this bright and 
saucy spinner probably reminds him of 
bygone days. Salmon do not eat while 
in fresh water, but the persistent buzzing 
of the spoon finally becomes too 
much for the impatient salmon 
and he gives it a good wallop with 
his powerful jaws just from force 
of habit. This is just what the 
man in the boat has been waiting 
and praying for. 

He feels the welcome strike, 
sets the hook with a hearty lift of 
his rod, and then yells “fish on!” 
This is the signal for all his neigh- 
bors to get in their tackle, for 
there is an unwritten law among 
the anglers that the man with a 
fish on shall have a clear field. 
Frequently the boats will anchor 
side by side clear across the chan- 
nel, and woe to the fellow who 
takes too long in reeling when his 
neighbor is playing a salmon! 

A tangle under such conditions 
usually means a lost fish, some 
broken tackle, and much pro- 
fanity. Sometimes a particularly 
lively fish will mix things up 
before anyone has a chance to bring in 
his tackle. On one occasion, I saw a man 
at the far end of a row of anchored 
boats hook one of these speedy fellows. 
Almost before he could shout the fish 
flashed fifty feet to the right, sprang to 
the surface, and suddenly doubled back. 
The result was a snarl of wet linen line 
which would have made a very fair set 
net. 


T= angler who prefers trolling goes 
at the fish from a totally different 
angle, and most of his work is done in 
the eddies. He knows that the fish like 
to loaf in the deep, quiet water, where 
no effort is required to hold their posi- 
tions. His tackle is rigged up the same 
as the still fisherman’s. Usually his spoon 
is a trifle larger and the drop line for 
his sinker may be a bit longer. In trolling 
the angler never knows what sort of 


ground he is covering, and a long sinker 
linc will save many a spinner. 

There is quite a knack in this trolling 
game. Much depends on getting the spoon 
down to where the fish really are, and it 
takes some fishermen a long time to get 
this through their heads. It is always 
easy to pick out the green hand among 
the trollers. He is generally doing a lot 
of hard pulling and no thinking. He 
blithely bucks the main current, with his 
spoon revolving at the rate of a high- 
speed motor, just barely under the sur- 
face. Hard work, he gets a lot of, but 
no fish come into his boat. 

On the other hand, it is a liberal edu- 
cation to watch the veteran go at the 
trolling stunt. Very carefully he selects 
a sinker, the weight of which is governed 
by the depth and flow of the water. His 
spoon is lowered gradually, and when 
the right amount of line is out the vibra- 
tion of the rod tip tells just how fast 
the spoon is turning over. Instead of a 
lot of strenuous exercise at the oars, the 
expert pulls lazily back and forth across 
the current, watching carefully to see that 
his line keeps well down in the green 
depths, and he never lets his spoon do 
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any racing. A slowly turning spinner 
gets the most strikes. Also 1 _ zigzag 
course is productive of more strikes than 
a straight pull upstream. 

Very often, just as the troller is com- 
pleting a short turn near shore and is 
getting straightened out for another pull, 
his rod will give a sudden dip, where- 
upon he drops the oars and gets hold 
of his tackle just in time to prevent its 
going overboard. Result, a fine Chinook 
salmon which puts up a royal battle for 
the next twenty minutes. Sometimes the 
fisherman is just a moment late in making 
his reach and some perfectly good tackle 
goes clear to the bottom, with a greatly 
puzzled fish in charge. 

Of course, these remarks apply to the 
man who has his own ideas about 
trolling, and prefers to go it alone. Some 
men are so very finicky that no one can 
row the boat to their satisfaction. They 
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simply have to do it themselves. The 
more rational fishermen will work in pairs, 
one man rowing and the other holding 
two rods. When a fish is hooked the 
man at the oars reels in the spare outfit, 
while the other plays his fish. 


UT the cream of all the fishing is the 
sport found directly below the Wil- 
lamette Falls, for here we have bait cast- 
ing raised to the highest degree. Imagine 
standing in a rolling skiff in the midst of 
an acre of choppy water, casting a spoon 
with a six-ounce bass rod, and then hook- 
ing and taming a thirty- pound salmon. 
The falls form a huge curving line, 
with the heaviest water coming over the 
shortest portion of the curve. A good 
stiff current comes down the main chan- 
nel, with side stream running in from 
every low place along the wall. Wher- 
ever a stream of fair size joins the main 
current a small eddy is created, and this 
eddy is a likely field for the man who 
want bait casting for salmon. 
Getting to the fishing ground under the 
falls is a man’s work. It calls for a 
knowledge of fast water and for a fair 
amount of skill with the oars. The inex- 
perienced boatman will hit every current 
from the wrong angle, expending much 
time and energy in getting nowhere in 
particular, and usually ends the struggle 
by casting his anchor in the worst pos- 
sible spot. But the expert works with- 
out fuss or lost motion, his boat sliding 
over the small streams and just grazing 
the edge of the strong currents. Finally 
he gets a place which just strikes his 
fancy. Fifty feet away to his left the 
main current of the river goes rushing 
by. Just a hundred feet below a brisk 
stream comes in from the right, 
and its junction with the big 
“water forms a salmon eddy 
which would be hard to beat. 
All around his boat the angler 
has eddying water with just 
enough movement to keep his 
spoon moving in good shape. 


yy cog morning is the time 
for the bait caster, for the 
salmon grow restless as the 
morning light gains strength 
and strike freely at that time. 
The knowing angler reaches 
this favored spot at daybreak. 
Very likely the spray is falling 
heavily, so he puts on a suit of 
light waterproofing. His light 
tackle outfit is ready, with a 
shining brass spoon attached. 
Standing in the stern of his an- 
chored boat, the spray dripping 
from all corners, he casts his 
spoon clear to the edge of the 
cross current, a hundred feet away. A 
sharp pull on the rod as the spoon hits 
the water serves to straighten out the 
tackle and prevents many a mixup of 
line and leader. Then the vibrating rod 
tip tells plainly that the spoon is turn- 
ing nicely, and our angler lets it sink 
slowly, barely turning the reel handle 
and keeping his rod tip close to the 
water. The moment that anything 
touches his tackle he quickens the 
reel, for a snagged spoon is usually 
a lost one. As long as he feels a steady 
pull on his line he knows that all is well, 
but a sudden slackening means that his 
spoon has found a patch of quiet water 
and the reel hurries the gear across the 
danger spot. 

Bait casting for salmon requires much 
patience, as many of the casts bring no 
results, but finally the strike does come. 
Probably the angler tossed his spoon in 
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the same spot where it had fallen twenty 
times before. It is sinking slowly, its 
polished sides flashing gaily between a 
pair of big brown boulders, when sud- 
denly the angler gets the long-expected 
pull. It feels as if someone under water 
had taken hold of the tackle and tried 
to pull it out of his hand. Small fish 
usually give a sharp jerk, but the big 
ones are very deliberate, and usually 
strike with a slow, heavy pull. Then, if 
the caster is not entirely taken by sur- 
prise, he will set the hook with a short 
backward pull, and then it is up to the 
salmon. 

And the salmon always does his duty, 
although no two of them ever fight the 
same. Some go in for speed and fight 
so hard and fast that the trouble is over 
in a very short time. Others will get 
broadside in a current and stubbornly 
hold one position. If the angler, by 
much coaxing, gets the fish twenty feet 
towards his boat, the salmon will make 
a sudden spurt and take it all back again. 


UT with light tackle a set-to under 
the falls is always a live proposition. 
Many times the angler will be up against 
a regular tug-of-war. A big fish will 
strike and fight his way down into the 
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very tail of the eddy. If he gets an- 
other ten yards of line, he will reach 
the main current, and probably never re- 
turn. So the rodster puts his tackle to 
the limit. As the big fish makes a vicious 
surge the rod bends to a deeper curve, 
and the slender line fairly hums under 
the tension. There are several seconds 
of awful suspense, then a broad, silvery 
tail splashes the water fifty yards away, 
and the salmon gives in. Reluctantly he 
yields to the unceasing pull, and veers 
sharply off to the right, but still safely 
inside the eddy. This is probably the 
turning point in the struggle, as each 
succeeding rush will be less determined. 
The angler goes right after his fish, keep- 
ing him on the move continually, and if 
the hook holds there is but one ending. 

The most gratifying feature of the 
Willamette River salmon fishing is the 
fact that it seems to be getting better 
every year. Although there are hun- 
dreds of anglers on the river each day of 
the season, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the past four years, both in 
respect to the number of fish taken and 
in the number which reach the spawning 
grounds. This increase is due to the very 
successful hatchery work carried on by 
the State of Oregon. 





GREAT central hatchery is located 
£1 on the Columbia River forty miles 
east of Portland. Each fall about twenty 
million salmon eggs are brought to this 
station from all parts of the State, most 
of which are taken from the early run 
of Chinook salmon. After these eggs are 
hatched the young fry are kept in troughs 
of running water until they have been 
taught to take food. Then they are 
placed in large rearing ponds where they 
grow until the following spring, at which 
time they will average three inches in 
length. By this time they are considered 
old enough to take care of themselves. 
and they are liberated directly into the 
Columbia River. The little fish move 
down stream slowly, and generally reach 
salt water about the time they are a 
year old. Three years later many of 
these same fish return, weighing from 
fifteen to thirty pounds each. Others will 
stay in the sea a year longer, and these 
five-year-olds comprise the giants of the 
race, frequently reaching a weight of fifty 
to sixty pounds. 

With propagation work being carried 
on at the rate of twenty million fingerling 
salmon a year. it is no wonder that we 
in Oregon look forward to salmon fishing 
for years to come. 





























Cold 


By 
A. 
T. 
Strong 


OST everybody now-a-days 
goes camping during the warm 
months of the year, and some 
campers, more daring than the 

general run of the genus outdoor, are 
tempted to linger at their favorite camp 
sites until the frosts of September and 
October render agreeable camping tfo 
longer possible. And all because, with 
their summertime equipment, they are un- 
prepared to cope with the occasional raw, 
wet, blustery day, or the nights when the 
temperature sinks to or even below the 
freezing point. Yet, late September, all 
of October, and frequently the greater 
part of November, are productive of 
splendid, exhilarating days, and crisp, 
sparkling nights, the equal of which obtain 
at no other season of the year. And it is 
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then that all the furred and feathered 
folk of the woods are in finest fettle ; then 
that the protecting arm of the game law 
graciously waives its authority; then that 
red-blooded dwellers of town and city go 
forth to match their cunning and endur- 
ance against the proverbially nimble wits 
of the elusive, swift-moving denizens of 
forest and mountain land. 

More and more each autumn are the 
hunters going into the Northern Woods 
becoming converted to the “home camp” 
style of an outing. From Maine and New 
Brunswick, to Montana and British Co- 
lumbia, in every State and Province which 
boasts of any wilderness lands, are found 
groups of cozy, home-like cabins, where 
excellent food, pleasant and comfortable 
sleeping accommodations, capable guides, 
and all in a wilderness environment con- 
ducive to fair sport may be had for a 
price, and, considering the service ren- 
dered, a very moderate price at that. 

Next in numbers and if possible, of 
even greater popularity, are the back- 
woods cabins of the efficient individual 
guides. Here the accommodations are 
prone to be more woodsy—which is only 
another way of saying they are not so 


elaborate as those of the home camps— 
yet this slight difference is usually offset 
by surroundings which are more promis- 
ing as regards game. 

But, nevertheless, there is many a se- 
cluded nook “’way back in the hills” or 
“far up the lakes,” where bears grow to 
prodigious size and the antlers of the 
moose spread to fabulous proportions, 
which can only be reached by days of 
toting and paddling, and near which no 
cabin or shelter providentially exists. 


HEN again, many of the great army 
of hunters which annually takes to 
the woods consist of zealous but more or 
less impecunious sportsmen whose vaca- 
tional allowances do not permit indulging 
in such luxuries as home camps or guides 
and their accompanying cabins—excellent 
though both are. And when the hunter 
finds himself confronted by either or both 
of the above propositions, he must of ne- 
cessity resort to a tent, with portable 
equipment which may be transported to 
the hunting grounds by pack, canoe, pack- 
horse or other available means. 
But, unless one is an old camper, well- 
seasoned in the school of experience, a 
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fall tenting trip into the wilderness is 
fraught with many petty discomforts 
which menace the health and pleasure of 
all concerned, and render success of the 
venture doubtful in the extreme. 

So many tents are listed in the sporting 
goods and outfitters’ catalogues, that the 
inexperienced camper is at a loss to decide 
which is the tent best suited to his par- 
ticular needs. There are wall tents, con- 
ical-shaped tents; tents modeled after the 
historic pyramids of ancient Egypt; lean- 
to tents; tents for the hiker, the canoeist 
and the automobilist. And now comes 
the auto-camp trailer, a complete camp in 
tabloid form capable of expansion into a 
cozy tent, fully equipped, wherever one 
may choose to stop. 

But eliminating the trailer—which ne- 
cessitates the possession of a car with 
which to haul it, also good roads leading 
to the camp grounds—the experienced 
camper hesitates not an instant among 
this seemingly bewildering array of tents. 
He promptly decides on one of two gen- 
eral styles—the wall tent or the lean-to. 


NQUESTIONABLY, the lIean-to or 
some modification of this shape tent, 
is the shelter par excellence for a movable 
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cost were not an economic item. But for 
a moderate-priced tent, the one built of 
ten-ounce canvas gives the maximum of 
service and protection, lasts many seasons, 
and when waterproofed turns the rain 
and sleet and “squaw” snows of late fall 
like the back of a duck. But it should 
be waterproofed. Waterproofing not only 
protects the occupants in time of storm, 
but preserves the tent itself and adds 
years to its otherwise normal life. A 
waterproofed tent does not mildew as 
readily as the raw cloth; and mildewing 
is the disease from which all tents in the 
course of time must suffer. 


AKING the tent brand new as it 

comes from the makers, and at least 
six weeks in advance of the time I plan 
to use it, I set it up in the yard at home— 
being careful to stretch it evenly—and 
with a small, flat paint brush apply a coat- 
ing—or, more properly a saturation—of 
pure linseed oil. Commencing at the ridge 
the oil is worked into the cloth, thor- 
oughly and but a little at a time, much 
after the manner in which a painter ap- 
plies paint to the side of a house, until a 
point about ten inches from the eaves is 
reached. Then the painting is postponed 








wide open, to permit the escape of un- 
pleasant-smelling gases. Precisely what 
these gases are I am unable to say; but 
they are strongly suggestive of the sul- 
phuric acid fumes which often permeated 
the atmosphere of a_ well-remembered 
chemistry classroom in which the writer, 
with other high-school students, once pon- 
dered over the mysteries of the art. 
Probably they are liberated from the oil 
through some action of the sun’s rays 
shining upon the tent; at most they are 
not dangerous, but decidedly annoying to 
a person of asthmatic tendencies, and may 
be eliminated by letting the air circulate 
through the tent as stated above. 

The tent now is absolutely rain-, snow- 
and slush-proof, and no fly is required. 
Nevertheless, a small fly for covering a 
few square yards of the ground around 
the tent doorway, is a convenience well 
worth considering. 

As to size, I prefer a tent that is of 
cozy, rather than of too roomy dimen- 
sions. Too large a tent cannot be easily 
and evenly heated on a cold night. A 
nine by nine and a half foot tent, with 
four foot walls, is a happy size for two 
persons. I have for years used a tent of 
this size, when camping alone, yet always 
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camp, for side-trips of several days’ dura- 
tion away from the main camp, and, in 
fact, any sort of cruise where a camp 
stove cannot be conveniently taken along. 
For, with its back pitched to or across 
the wind, and with a good, brisk fire 
burning in front, the occupants of the 
lean-to style tent are assured of warmth 
ard comfort, and what is of even greater 
importance to the man who is paddle tired 
and trail weary—hours of sound sleep. 
A modification of the lean-to or baker 
tent, built of light weight fabric, and 
thoroughly waterproofed, accompanies me 
on all short—or side—hunting trips. And 
for the trip of a few days it is ideal; 
my only objection to this tent for late fall 
camping is because of the great amount 
of wood which must be cut and gathered 
each day for the roaring fire—an absolute 
necessity if one would be comfortable. 
For the permanent fall camp, I prefer a 
wall tent. Ten-ounce canvas I have found 
to be about right in weight—although 
balloon silk, or some of the lighter weight 
—and waterproofed—materials would no 
doubt answer equally well, provided the 


until the following day, by which time the 
oil will be found to have permeated the 
cloth to the lower edges of the roof and 
the surplus to have drained into the seams 
of the side walls or dripped off the guy 
ropes. The second day the painting is 
continued until the side and end walls are 
thoroughly saturated except for a strip 
a foot wide around the bottom. Then, 
usually, by the third day, the oil has 
drained downward sufficiently to cover the 
unpainted belt around the tent’s bottom; 
at most, but an occasioral dab of oil here 
and there near the bottom will be required 
to complete the work. 

After the tent has been oiled it should 
be allowed to stand, exposed to the sun 
and weather, for not less than three 
weeks. By this time the oil will have 
dried thoroughly, and unless it has been 
applied too generously, without imparting 
the slightest trace of stickiness or tacki- 
ness to the cloth, However, unless the 
tent is needed for immediate use it should 
not be taken down and folded, but should 
be allowed to stand a week or two longer, 
with the side walls tied up and the flaps 


find ample room to entertain a companion 
without crowding. With four-foot walls 
it affords plenty of head room; also there 
is space for two cots or the same number 
of single bunks, sheet-iron stove, table, 
shelves for food, cameras, ammunition 
and the like, and a large supply of dry 
wood. Yet this size tent, of ten-ounce 
canvas, oiled, makes but a comfortable 
pack for the average man. 


7S a party of three a nine and a half 
by twelve foot tent is about right. 
Here again the tent itself is still com- 
pact enough, when carefully folded, and 
light enough in weight to make a sensible 
pack for one man. Yet when in use there 
is plenty of room for one single and one 
double bunk, stove and all other acces- 
sories necessary for comfort. But, of 
course, as with the smaller tent, four foot 
walls are desirable. 

Of camp stoves there is an almost end- 
less variety, ranging in size from a tiny, 
ciroular tent heater to a four-hole cook 
stove burning sixteen-inch wood. And in 
price they run from $1.50 to $15. Many 











of them fold very compactly; all are light 
enough in weight to be portable. 

But for my own use I have chosen two 
stoves which weigh ten and thirty-three 
pounds respectively. The ten-pound stove 
is built of medium weight sheet-iron, is 
of rigid construction, twenty-six inches 
long, twelve inches wide and eleven inches 
high. It burns wood ten inches in length, 
has a large oven, two cooking holes and 
uses four-inch pipe, which is furnished in 
short joints which pack within the oven 
and fire-box. It is ideal for the nine by 
nine and a half tent, holding fire all night 
(with the proper wood), and is an excel- 
lent cooker and baker. On the trail I 
stuff the short pipe joints with cans of 
condensed milk, potatoes, or any other 
heavy small articles that the soot from 
the pipe will not injure, and pack the 
whole in the fire-box and oven. Around 
the stove is wrapped a bit of old canvas, 
kept for that purpose; then with two or 
three blankets folded and strapped on and 
a pack-harness attached to the whole, I 
have a comfortable-carrying pack. The 
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Earth. Such immediate contact with na- 
ture sounds well in story books written 
for perusal by juvenile readers; but in 
actual practice makes for stiff, sore mus- 
cles, and, in time, rheumatism and neural- 
gia. 

One of the best portable camp beds 
ever devised is the canvas folding cot. It 
comes in both single and double sizes— 
twenty-seven and thirty-six inches wide 
respectively—and with a light mattress or 
a sack filled with browse or dried moss, 
forms a warm, cozy bed. However, cots 
must usually be dispensed with on trips 
back into the real wilderness. But this 
need prove no hardship, for the woods 
fairly bristle with material waiting to be 
converted into pole bunks, 


yos dyed-in-the-wool woodhick is 
generally a handy man with his axe. 
With it he can turn out virtually any use- 
ful article that can be made from wood 
or its by-products, from a wind- and 
weather-proof log cabin to a very effi- 
cient broom. His axe-made tables and 








cost of this little stove is but $2, yet it is 
well made and with care will last several 
seasons, 


HE other stove is built of heavy steel, 
is eighteen inches wide, twenty-seven 
inches long and with the six-inch legs which 
come with it, eighteen inches high. Folded 
it measures eighteen by twenty-seven by 
four inches. It has four cooking holes, a 
roomy oven which bakes perfectly, burns 
sixteen-inch wood and is very strong and 
substantial; the pipe comes in telescopic 
form, although the regular jointed pipe 
also may be used. The price of this stove 
is indeed remarkably low—slightly less 
than four dollars. It is best carried in a 
canvas pack-bag made to fit, with shoulder 
straps and a layer of padding sewn to the 
side that goes next to the toter’s back. 
The woodsman who cares for his health, 
plans to sleep high and clear of the 
ground. Only at one-night camps, where 
he may be rushed for time, does he will- 
ingly lie upon the ground or upon browse 
which in turn rests directly on Mother 
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chairs, and other camp furniture are eye- 
openers to the uninitiated. But the camp 
fixture most appreciated by the tired 
sportsman, is the pole bed. It is indeed a 
revelation. And when once tested by Mr. 
Occasional Woods-Goer, it forever after- 
wards heads the list of his comfort giving 
necessities. Right then and there he for- 
swears allegiance to beds upon the ground, 
upon unyielding boards, logged in beds 
of browse, or any other sleep-dispelling 
contraption which is possessed of no 
“give.” He has discovered the successful 
slumber-producer; and he is now aware 
that the woods contains spring as well as 
mattress material, and the combination is 
complete. This formula is about as fol- 
lows: 

Construct a frame work by driving four 


stakes, roughly, three inches in diameter, 


into the ground and nailing upon the tops 
of these, two cross poles of the same ori- 
ginal size, but flattened on the upper and 
lower sides, and as long as the intended 
width of the bunk. (Thirty inches is. a 
convenient width for a single and forty- 
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two inches for a double bunk.) Small, 
straight, springy poles should then be 
nailed, lengthwise and about an inch 
apart until the bunk is entirely covered. 
A better job will result if the little poles 
are alternated, butt up, butt down, as most 
saplings are considerably heavier at the 
butt and laying them all one way would 
cause the bed to finish unevenly. Next 
put two more short poles about two inches 
in diameter across the ends of the long 


* ones, nailing them in place; then on either 


side place a two-inch rail (to hold bedding 
in-place), and nail these also. The bunk 
is now complete and ready for the “fea- 
thers.” 

The browse or other softening may now 
be put onto the bunk—which has pre- 
viously been covered with an old blanket, 
strips of burlap or other available mate- 
rial, to prevent the browse sifting through 
the poles—and topped off with the blank- 
ets. Or even better is a tick or sack of a 
size to cover the bunk, which may be filled 
with browse. But in either case, if care 
has been exercised in selecting only very 





small, lively poles for springs, a cozy, 
comfortable and exceedingly warm bed 
is the result. 


LANKETS of the regulation camping 
pattern, double and medium weight, 
are better than the ordinary bed blankets 
used at home. They should be of wool, or 
wool filling on a cotton warp, and weigh 
from five to seven pounds a pair. Two 
pairs of blankets for each member of a 
camping party going into the Northern 
Woods in late September are not too 
many. And two pairs of blankets of me- 
dium weight are far warmer than one 
pair of extreme weight. If the “feel” of 
wool is objectionable, a light-weight cot- 
ton blanket may be used next to the 
sleeper. But wool is the real stuff for 
cool nights, and its fancied roughness 
soon disappears after a few days in the 
wilderness. 

Quilts and comforters—at least the or- 
dinary sort—absorb moisture so readily 
and are so difficult to dry out when once 
wet, that they are inferior to 
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for camping. Also, they will not wear 
with the cast-iron propensities of a good 
camp blanket; the vicissitudes of the trail 
soon reduce a quilt to its component parts. 
But whatever the bedding, it should be 
hung out and aired at every opportunity 
to keep it dry and sweet. Warm, bright 
afternoons are best for blanket airing; 
and poles, peeled smooth and nailed from 
tree to tree, air them better than sagging 
ropes. 


F one does not care to invest in cooking 

utensils the amount necessary to obtain 
a nested outfit, cheaper individual pieces 
in ordinary tinned or light-weight granite 
ware may be had. The possibilities of 
the five and ten cent store in this con- 
nection, are almost unlimited. I have 
gone into one of these stores with a dollar 
bill and a fairly lucid idea of what I 
wanted to buy with it, and, at the expira- 
tion of twenty minutes’ prowling around 
in the department of cooking utensils, 
emerged with a good man-sized frying 
pan, a coffee pet, a big graniteware cup, 
two tin dishes and three serviceable pails 
that nested, and still retained enough of 
the original dollar to pay my admission to 
the movies—bundles and all! 

A very important phase of camping and 
yet one which ordinarily is given but little 
consideration, is the choosing of camp 
sites. The tyro is apt to pitch his tent 
upon the first spot that strikes his fancy 
—then repent at leisure. Obviously, the 
better way is to choose with care. The 
four prime requisites of a good camp 
site are: high, dry ground;. nearness to 
good drinking water; abundance of fire- 
wood; freedom from large or dangerous 
trees. And in the fall, the last named— 
freedom from dangerous trees—is of 
greatest importance. 

A tent should never be pitched immedi- 
ately under, or within the felling distance 
of a tree that is hollow or unsound at its 
base, or a tree that is top killed or con- 
tains large dead limbs. Large dead trees 
(snags and stubs, the lumbermen call 
them) oftentimes crash down to earth 
without the slightest warning and even 
when no wind is blowing. And during 
the severe wind storms which sweep over 
the land in autumn, the presence of a dan- 
gerous tree near camp, proves a night- 
mare indeed. To be absolutely safe a tent 
should be set up in a clearing, or, if no 
clearing is available, among small trees 
and saplings which afford a wind-break 
without the dangerous possibilities found 
beneath larger trees. 


PERSONALLY, I like to place the 
front of my tent facing the south, and 
whenever this is possible, do so. Thus 
one is sheltered from the colder winds 
from the north and northwest, and also 
derives full benefit from the sunlight, 
as it has opportunity to enter the tent 
trough the doorway on all bright days. 

Naturally, the regulation tent poles can- 
not be transported back into the wilder- 
ness, and this forces one to depend on 
poles cut in the woods. But this is no 
hardship except in the extreme North, 
where long, straight poles are difficult 
if not impossible to obtain. Where sap- 
lings are reasonably plentiful, the tent can 
be stretched fully and perfectly with but 
a few minutes’ work. 

The “shears” method (two crossed 
poles instead of one upright to support 
the ridge pole at either end) is more con- 
venient at a permanent camp, as it per- 
mits freer access to the interior of the 
tent; there is no upright to dodge. But 
properly to use the shears, they must be 
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entirely outside the tent, and this neces- 
sitates cutting a small opening at the peak 
at either end to allow the ridge pole to 
protrude. Obviously, such a ridge pole 
must be considerably longer than the tent; 
I always cut one long enough to extend 
about eight feet beyond the front wall and 
in bad weather stretch over this extra 
length a small fly, and so protect the tent 
front from the storm. Also the ridge 
pole should be peeled, as then it slides 
through the holes in the canvas with no 
danger of tearing the cloth. Good heavy 
side rails, nailed to substantial stakes or 
to small trees which happen to be con- 
veniently located, prove better anchors for 
the guy-ropes than individual stakes, one 
for each rope. Not only can a tent be 
stretched more evenly when the guy-ropes 
are tied to side rails, but the use of rails 
makes for a trimmer, neater camp and 
they are less in the way, as they may be 
placed within two feet of the tent eaves. 


OLD weather tenting demands that the 
side walls be well staked down to ex- 
clude all air currents from below. Where 
boards are available this can be done by 
boxing the tent walls on the inside and 
securing the canvas to the boards. A 
method equally as good and one that can 
be used anywhere that trees grow, is as 
follows: 

Cut four straight logs, five to six inches 
in diameter, and of such lengths as to fit 
snugly together inside at the bottom of the 
tent. Level them carefully and stake each 
securely in position; have them well 
within the limit of the tent’s floor area, 
so as not to crowd the walls out of 
the perpendicular. Then with loose, dry 

earth, fill in all inequalities of the tent 
floor around the logs; or better still, if 
time permits and plenty of loose sand or 
earth is available, cover the entire floor 
with several inches of earth, which will 
raise it slightly above the ground out- 
side the tent and thoroughly exclude all 
ground air currents. Tamp down this 
filled-in earth and you are ready to com- 
plete the work. 

Go outside and after pulling the side 
walls into place, remove from each brass 
grommet around the bottom of the walls, 
the bit of rope which is supposed to be 
used in staking down the sides, and 
through the grommet drive a two-inch 
screw ‘hook into the log until it extends 
sufficiently only to hold the canvas tightly 
in place. Turn the hook down. Now 
continue around the tent until all the 
grommets have been thus fastened and 


all the screw hooks are pointing down- 
ward. If you wish to raise the tent walls 
far airing or drying—turn all the screw 
hooks upward and the grommets will 
readily slip off the hooks and release the 
walls. Replacing the walls and turning 
down all the hooks again holds the can- 
vas snugly in place. As the weather grows 
colder, earth or moss should be packed 
against the outside of the canvas about to 
the height of the bottom log. 


ETTING up the stove comes next. 
After determining the exact spot it 
is to occupy—and this is a matter for 
careful consideration, for at no place 
should the stove be nearer than eighteen 
inches from the tent wall—place upon that 
spot a box made of four-inch logs nailed 
together and a trifle larger than the stove. 
Pack this box with sand or clay and set 
the stove upon it, being sure it rests evenly 
and solidly. If the stove is one with 
legs, ground the legs an inch or two in 
the sand. Using this sand box will serve 
two purposes: to raise the stove to a more 
convenient height, and to obviate the dan- 
ger from fire, as the ashes and coals drop- 
ping from the stove will fall upon the 
sand instead of directly upon the fibrous 
earth and woods litter and thus conduct 
the fire slowly, but eventually to the near- 
est tent wall. 

Running the stovepipe through an open- 
ing in the tent wall eliminates the drip- 
ping of water that accompanies every rain 
when the pipe is carried straight up 
through the roof. And the only extra 
pipe required are two elbows, one within 
the tent and one outside. To protect the 
canvas from the heat at the point. where 
the pipe passes through the wall, I use a 
stovepipe ring of light galvanized sheet- 
iron, twelve inches square, with a four- 
inch opening in the center, a ring of half- 
inch holes cut in a circle around the pipe 
opening, and perforated at the corners for 
sewing to the canvas. It weighs almost 
nil, is sewn to the canvas after the tent is 
stretched and can be had made at any 
tinshop. The one I use cost but twenty 
cents. 


OLDING camp chairs, folding tables 
and many other camp fixtures that 
make for comfort can be taken along on 
trips into the near.wilderness or where 
transportation is not difficult. However, 
at a permanent camp, one can soon manu- 
facture camp furnishings which answer 
every need. A table can be made by driv- 
ing four heavy stakes into the ground, 
nailing to these substantial cross poles 
and finishing off with short poles that 
have been flattened on the upper and 
lower sides, so as to lay evenly and offer 
a reasonably smooth top surface. Then 
by covering the whole with a strip of 
oil-cloth one has a very presentable table. 
Two such tables are usually necessary— 
one for serving the meals and another, 
not necessarily so carefully made, for 
rough work: dressing game, washing 
dishes and the like. 

Seats and benches can be built in the 
same manner and covered with folded 
blankets or bags filled with dry moss, 
leaves or browse to soften them. Gun 
racks, shelves for food and equipment, 
racks for clothing and blankets, a spring 
crate to protect fresh meat and other per- 
ishable foods from the little night prowl- 
ers, and many other useful fixtures can be 
made from small poles—and a supply of 
six- and eight-penny wire nails. So don’t 
forget those nails! 

The above kinks and suggestions have 
all been tested out hy me, and they all 
“hold water.” 
































Gosh 
PART I 
’ I, John!” 
“Hi, Tad! How is you dill 
feelin’ ?” 
“Oh, no ’count. Y’ ain’t seen 


no burds hyarabouts, anytime, anywhere, 
has yer?” 

“Yas, suh, de place is jest illuminated 
wid ’em!” quoth John impressively. 

And so also the Doctor described it 
when the trip was planned in the private 
office of E. F. Sut and I were invited to 
complete the party, and, of course, we 
found our respective healths in such im- 
mediate need of repair as to accept at 
once—and argue it out with our wives 
afterwards! And so, in due course of 
time, Pullmans, dog crates, and a flivver 
with a trailer astern, we found ourselves 
leaving Columbia, South Carolina, for 
Dr. E. C. L. Adam’s lower plantation. 
Tad and Gosh were seated in the trailer 
on a mountain of duffle, and neither was 
happy, for the Doc was driving. The 
car sizzled along, over bumps and thank- 
youmarms, around corners and over tree 
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roots, now and then winging a tall yel- 
low pine, while the trailer swung crazily 
after, snapping about like a kid at the 
end of a skating whip. 

“Lawd, Gawd, Marse Doc, lemme outta 
this!” entreated Tad, his darkey face a 
puzzle of whimsical apprehension. “Say, 
Doc, ef’n you ever stops dat cyar you 
doan’ ride dis nigger no mo’—I’se gwine 
git out an’ walk,—’n dats de troof!” 

But they finally made the twenty miles 
to the Gadsden plantation without mis- 
hap, and we were soon at the old tent- 
ing grounds of two years before. In 
about the same spots were pitched E. F.’s 
electro-waterproofed snow tent, and my 
little Blizzard, with the forester, housing 
all the dogs, midway between the two. In 
a surprisingly short time all three tents 
were up, the grub cabinet organized and a 
meal of steak, tea, creamed potatoes, peas, 
bread and apples for dessert was set out 
and eaten by the light of the carbides. 

Great piles of long-leaf yellow pine 
“straw” or needles were raked up and 
piled in the tents, sleeping bags were 
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opened out or laced up as the case might 
be, and soon the whole party was ready 
for bed. Gosh, the leathery, wiry South 
Carolina hunter, slept in the Blizzard 
tent with me, while E. F. and Sutton 
shared the snow tent. 

Early next morning we were up and 
at ’em; four men and four dogs. E. F. 
had his pointer, Shot; and Sut, his pet 
grouse dog, Smarty, while Gosh and I 
had two of the Doctor’s dogs; Whitey, 
a fast rangy setter, and Alec, a pointer 
with good nose and good bird sense. It 
was interesting to watch the two types of 
dogs at work, the two Southern ones 
used to quail hunting ranging far ahead. 
Whitey in particular living up to the set- 
ter reputation of being the “race-horse 
among gun dogs,” as his tireless gallop 
kept up without intermission all day 
long enabled him to search every thicket 
and covert as the party walked along. 
The two grouse dogs hung about close, 
never ranging more than fifty yards ahead 
in spite of the commands of their mas- 
ters, and for the first day hardly knew 
what they were there for. Later they 
both ranged out quite satisfactorily. 

The quail shooting began before we 
had hardly stepped out of camp. I was 
filling my pipe when suddenly, with the 
familiar whirr, a big bevy got up and 
whizzed past us on their way to the 
creek. E. F. managed by some lightning 
legerdemain to slip two shells into his 
gun and kill one as they went by, and 
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and ditches alike, you are 
almost as well off as with 
a horse. Only, I'd like to 
have a week down there 
with Billy, my Army sad- 
dle bags and the tent and 
sleeping bag done up in a 
cantle roll! Ill warrant 
it would be quail shooting 
de luxe! 

Be that as it may, we 
tramped over one “island” 
and “pond” after another, 
places where the dogs 
made game only to lose 
them again, places where 
big coveys were known to 
use day after day, without 
finding them. Along to- 
wards evening Whitey be- 
gan to drop his tail and 
trail along, a sure sign 
that he had wind of the 
cunning scoundrels, and 
soon he came to a point. 
For a setter bred in the 
purple he has the poorest 
apology for a point that 








“Just take this double, Tad” yawned the Doctor 


the rest fired a hasty shot or two and 
missed, but, as for me, I was all fumbled 
up with gloves, pipe and gun, and before 
I got the barrels on one he was seventy 
yards away and sailing into the swamp, 
where I let him sail without so much as 
a parting salute! Getting any singles out 
of that swamp proved a snare and a de- 
lusion, so we hiked on to the next covey 
which the dogs found in a grove of 
pines grown up with broom straw. A 
volley of guns greeted them, and I picked 
out a nice fat one whizzing over my 
head when someone behind dropped him, 
and I had to take a chance at another 
sizzling through the pine tops. Four 
birds fell in this battle, and two more in 
working up the singles in the swamp. We 
finally came away from there having 
done all the damage possible. The sun 
was now high in the heavens, and the 
early dew and mist all evaporated. The 
birds were hard to find. It was dry and 
hot, with no scent hanging in the air, and 
place after place where Gosh vowed there 
“Was a whalin’ big covey hyarabouts” was 
hunted over by ‘dogs and men without 
finding them. 

At length, utterly fagged out, we 
stopped and cooked up a lunch of corn- 
beef hash, bread, tea, nuts, and apples. 
A pipe and an hour’s rest did wonders to 
restore us, and before long 
we were on the trail again. 
Quail shooting on these big 
plantations is best done on 
horseback, with the dogs 
ranging far and wide ahead 
of you, and when they 
make a point, you dismount, 
tie your horse and walk 
them up. The next best 
scheme is by automobile, 
going from one covey to 
the next in the car, the plan 
that we adopted after the 
first day of trying to walk 
them up. Horses are now 
much scarcer in the South 
than they were before the 
days of the flivver, as the 
serviceable “mewl” is now 
the colored brother’s main 
reliance. But with a little 
old Ford which can waltz 
up a tree, ride a bog road, 
tank its way over thickets 


ever a dog wore. Imagine 
a white setter looking over 
his shoulder at you sheep- 
ishly, while his tail hangs 
down in a collie curve, and you will have 
Whitey’s point. In fact I am inclined 
gravely to the persuasion that some one 
of Whitey’s noble granddams must have 
flirted outrageously with a low-born col- 
lie at some madcap period of her early 
history! 


LS yt te Whitey was sure, for all 
his foolish point, and the birds got 
up in a thunder of wings as they always 
do and made for the nearest swamp. Sut 
and I doubled on a bird, as often happens, 
and Gosh and E. F. got two. I marked our 
half of the bevy down in a long penin- 
sula of briers between two branches of 
the swamp and walked right through 
them without getting up one. Sut and I 
went into the swamp, and while in there 
heard a steady cannonade just out where 
I had been only a few minutes before. 
It was E. F., who was poking them down 
in fine shape, the birds rising to him 
where they had lain fast for me as first 
comer. However, we got up one on 
bursting out of the swamp and Sut 
grassed him. 

Swinging across the swamp on a log 
path, we soon had another big covey 
marked, and they got up in a field just 
in front of a big ditch. A bird flew right 
across my face, and, as I was about to 


pull on him, he dropped like a plummet, 
and automatically my left swung on an- 
other bird, and I dropped him with the 
left barrel, the right never having been 
fired at all! Such is the subconscious 
psychology of wing shooting. Half of 
this bevy flew out into the field, and we 
advanced on them in a line. Two got up 
under my very feet and I minced them 
both with right and left. E. F. dropped 
two, Gosh nailed another trying to sneak 
back behind us to the creek, and Sut 
knocked down another as he burst through 
the brier hedge behind which they had 
settled. As this covey was not feeling 
very well when we got through with 
them, we pushed on, the dogs missing two 
more coveys, when we again crossed the 
creek as it was getting dark. Pushing 
through the woods, another covey got up 
all around us in twos and threes and sin- 
gles, but it was too dark to see to shoot, 
in fact Sut and I poked away at a couple 
of them when nothing but the red flashes 
of the gun muzzles were visible! Three 
miles more saw us back to camp with 
twenty odd birds bagged, weary but hap- 
py. We had been hiking steadily since 
daylight, covering in all some twenty-five 
miles, for, with the tireless Gosh as pace- 
maker, you are in for some walking in- 
deed! The Doctor was there to greet 
us, and with him was his town car driver 
Joe, a quiet, capable, courteous darkey; 
and a jewel he turned out to be, for he 
could cook all around me. No white man, 
except a Frenchman, can cook against a 
darkey who knows his business. He and 
I and Tad soon had a mountainous feed 
spread out, and all hands fell to. A great 
camp fire of fat pine logs shed a lurid 
glow of light over the scene, and soon 
we were sitting around it, with Tad, the 
prince of raconteurs, entertaining us with 
his yarns. Joe had a Remington musket 
with a 42-inch barrel bored out for 20- 
gauge shells, which Tad and Gosh exam- 
ined with snorts of derision, in spite of 
Joe’s quiet rejoiner that he “set right 
smart store by that gun.” 

“Dat ’ar ole poke gun ’mind me of de 
fust gun us niggers ever had,” reminisced 
Tad, his round jovial face wrinkling with 
merriment. “She war a long stove pipe, 
jest like dis-hyar, an’ my brudder he done 
carry it an I carry de fire-punk to tech 
her off. Bimby we seen a ole boar-hawg 
in de branch an’ he ups wif de gas pipe 
an’ gits him a aim while I puts de punk 
to her. Bow! she go, an’ sumfin’ whus- 
tle back past ma ear. ‘Hi, niggah!’ I yell, 
‘dat gun shootin’ de wrong way!’ an’ 
Lawd Gawd, we look at her an’ de chube 
done blowed out!” The “chube” referred 
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to Tad explained later was the timeworn 
nipple screwed into ancient breech of the 
musket. 

“Tell them about Doc Wallace, Tad,” 
suggested the Doctor laughingly. 


AD rolled over and over in a spasm 
of mirth. “Lawdy, whi’ folks, dat man 
he couldn’t hit nawthin’! Naw, sir; never 
hit a bird in he life! an’ every time he 
miss he curse me fo’ it, and ‘low he’ll 
blow ma brains out gin I tell on him. 
Fin’ly along come a big turkey gobbler, 
floppin’ right into camp. Gre—at day! 
dat turkey was so fat he kain’t hardly 
fly but jess flop into a li’l pine right over 
our haids. Doc he yell, “Tad, git ma 
gun—git ma gun—quick—quick ! ee 
hand it to him’n’ he jump up inter de air 
Bow! Bow! so ’xcited he kain’t stay on 
de groun’, an’ he miss dat turk wif both 
barrels! I jess roll on de ground laffin’ 
so’s I’m gwine ter die. Doc he turn 
’roun’ so mad he squeek like li’l ole 
woman—‘Niggah,’ he yell, ‘yo’ tell that 
on me, I’ll knock enough meat offn 
you’ haid to feed all the dawgs in dis 
county!’ Yas, sir; I doan want to go 
huntin’ wif Doc Wallace no mo’,” con- 
cluded Tad, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. 
'The next day we split up, Gosh and 
I with Whitey hunting down the 





branch, while E. F. and Sut, with 
Tad for a guide, tried a series of 
“islands,” as the isolated groves of 
tall pines are called in the South. And 
we smeared ’em, did Gosh and I, 
though we both never shot rottener 
in our lives. To begin with, I hunt 
under a handicap of having no brush 
gun, bored out cylinder left and me- 
dium choke right, with 28-inch bar- 
rels, a little spiteful cat like E. F.’s 
that you can plant on them in a sec- 
ond. If you are going to do much 
with quail, grouse and rabbits you 
really need a brush gun, for the long. 
barreled trap and duck gun, with full 
choke left and modified right, will 
mince them at the range you generally 
get quail as I did time and again, and 
it requires extraordinarily close hold- 
ing to score a hit since the pattern is 
not over 12 inches across. If you can 
afford it by all means get a pair of 
brush barrels and keep the others for 
traps and ducks, then watch your 
scores go up, especially in thick cover 
and with creek birds, those that fly 
right into the nearest branch. 

We struck our first covey in alders 
and briers higher than a man’s 
head. Two got up my side and I 
planted the tubes on them and missed, 
while Gosh never got a shot at his, a 
bunch of fifteen which got up “unsight 
unseen.” He marked them, however, 
in thick cane in the swamp and we 
got two, putting up only five altoegther, 
as the rest were foxy enough to keep 
down in the cane. Two or three miles 
more hike found us our second covey in 
a fine stand of pines, and two more came 
down. I had bum luck with the singles, 
all of which rose to Gosh, and then we 
swung around and hunted some more 
coveys in an immense field bordering the 
railroad. Whitey couldn’t find them, 
however, but after we had given them 
up and were working along the branch, 
he pointed, in front of a dense brier 
thicket. In we plunged but nothing do- 
ing. Suddenly, when we were thorough- 
ly snarled up in countless briers, Bam! 
rose the whole bunch not two feet away! 
Four barrels spoke, and not a feather 
came down! I was glad I missed mine, 


for at that range they would have been 
blown to rags. As we stood there grin- 
ning sheepishly at each other with empty 
guns, Zisz-z-z! three more dusted out of 
the briers and into: the swamp. We 
loaded frantically, and just in time, for 
two more jumped, one of which Gosh 
nailed, while I missed again. For rot- 
ten shooting put that down as the star 
performance for Gosh, Miller & Co. At 
that we smeared ’em, for, getting in at 
half past one, utterly weary, with eight 
miles of hunting to our credit, the crack 
shots had only four birds to show! Such 
is the luck of quail shooting. 

That afternoon they took Gosh, and I 
elected to stay in camp and build a mul- 
ligan out of the rabbits and squirrels 
picked up so far. I had hardly got her 
done and on the fire before the Doc blew 
in and we went out to smear ’em again, 
using the Ford to hunt with. The Doctor 
had a new Daly that he was just aching 








* ‘Here they are, boys!’ calls E. F.” 


to shoot. It turned out a peach of a 
brush gun, and with it we had the Doc- 
tor’s crop of puppies for this year, a blue 
belton setter by Llewellyn Garry out of 
a Mayfly bitch, a fine Irish setter by St. 
Cloud’s Kenmore, and a young Rip Rap 
pointer. With this bunch, none of which 
had ever smelt a quail before in their 
lives, we tumbled out of the car and made 
for an island where “a thundering damn 
covey uses every day of their lives,” as 
the Doc put it. The puppies found them 
all right, as a roar of wings told us when 
the bunch rose way out of range on the 
fringe of the island. As these birds had 
no creek to go to we had some fine single 
shooting. The Doc killed with his very 
first shot, while I missed with my right, 
swung 180 degrees with my left, and got 
him, and then dashed forward with empty 
gun to pick him up, as I expected the pup- 
pies would bolt him whole if they got to 
him first. That was an amateur trick to 
play, for birds rose on every side of me 


that would have made fine pickings with 
a loaded gun. However, we each got an- 
other before the pups succeeded in scat- 
tering them, and, after visiting a few 
more islands without finding another 
covey, we returned to camp. 

The bunch looked guilty, particularly 
Sutton. He always wears a bilious Pres- 
byterian smile when he has killed some- 
thing, and I suspected the worst. “How 
many?” they chorused. 

“One, two,” said I, laying my birds on 
the table. “Three, four,” added the Doc- 
tor, producing his. At the word “four” 
his bird jumped up from the table and 
flew off into the swamp amid the shouts 
of the whole party! ~E give you my 
word of honor,” gasped Doc, “He was as 
dead as a hammer when I picked him 
up! Well, how many did you-all kill? 
Cap and T here, have a drink coming 
to us.” 

“Oh, a few,” grinned Sutton, “cough 
’em up, Gosh.” One by one Gosh laid 
fourteen birds on the table, while the 
Doc and I silently folded our tents and 
stole away from there to the consola- 
tion of a bottle of Bourbon! 

This evening’s dinner was the Doc- 
tor’s, by special request. A real South- 
ern dinner, don’t you know, with 
roasted guinea hens, quarter grown, 
and ash cake of water-ground meal, 
ground in the Doc’s own mills. Joe 
broiled the guinea hens in spiders over 
the camp fire, spanking them the while 
with a mop dipped in melted butter. 
Tad made the ash cake. Just water, 
salt and meal, mixed in a pan, and then 
a space in the ashes is swept clean, 
covered with a layer of oak leaves, and 
the cake dropped on them out of the 
pan. It slowly rises and hardens un- 
dér the heat of the ashes and general 
heat from the fire. At the proper time 
ashes are heaped up on top of the 
cake and hot oak coals heaped up on 
them, and the whole is then left to 
bake about twenty minutes. The cake 
is then done, top and bottom, with a 
hard glassy surface, and before serv- 
ing is washed, that is, dipped in a pan 
of water and the ashes wiped off clean 
with a cloth! It is delicious, and to 
this day is the favorite method of 
bread-making among the darkeys and 
“poor-white” sandhill crackers. Each 
man had to eat a whole guinea hen, a 
cake and some collards, or greens 
cooked with ham fat; a typical plan- 
tation banquet, and there was precious 
little room for anything else when 
you got those downed. 


EXT day we were to have the 

movie man down to get some quail 
shooting stuff, and the taking of these 
pictures will form a second chapter, 
for Mr. Warner has organized the Town 
& Country Films Company for the express 
purpose cf taking moving pictures of 
hunting, fishing, camping and canoeing, as 
it is really done by the old-timers, thereby 
giving Fretp AND StrEAM the opportunity 
for wonderful movie cut-outs not to 
found in any other magazine. These 
pictures require a lot of effort and perse- 
verance to get, and their educational 
value in showing the public the sports of 
the outdoors on the screen of every little 
movie show throughout the country will 
be of inestimable benefit to all of us of 
the great outdoors. How we did it with 
the quail will be set forth in the second 
part of this story. 


(To be continued) 
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The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
ment at home. records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
equipment, cartridges. guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this De 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns. 
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PURR No. 1 


ET’S go after wild-cat to-mor- 
row!” I yelled in Ted Jackson’s 
ear as I met him on Main Street 
amid the hustling homegoers 
after a day of hard work. With this 
wedge under the corner of his curiosity, 


I shoved him around the corner to a 
quiet spot. 
“After wild what?” he asked. 
“Untamed cats! Wild bob-cats! Call 
them mountain lion, tigers, panthers, 
cougar—anything; big game birds they 


are, anyway,” I replied, soothingly as pos- 
sible, because I saw he was taking my 
proposition as a joke and was inclined 


Brimmer 


Hunting and Woodcraft 


to be just a trifle wrathy. Fact 
is, Ted and I had taken a big 
game trip to the Adirondacks 
or Alleghanies every fall until 
this season of 1917. The rea- 
son for staying home was not 
on account of dulled hunting 
zest, but because of the “exi- 
gencies of war.” So when I 
mentioned a wild-cat hunt he 
thought I was trying to tempt 
him away from the call to duty 
for a week’s trip into the 
mountain wilds. 

Tuesday, November 6, 1917, 
Election Day, dawned a trifle 
cloudy. Part of the clouds 
were up in the sky and the re- 
mainder were sent aloft by the 
spinning wheels of our Buick 
roadster. South from Roches- 
ter, through Avon, Geneseo, 
Mount Morris, to the very 
southern point of Livingston 
County, we sped. State road 
all the way to Dalton, where 
we turned off east and drove 
three miles between high hills 
—the foothills of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains—to Ross’s 
Crossing. This is a signal stop for Erie 
passenger trains and consists of one lone 
house, rough wagon-road at right angles 
to railroad track, and a huge tumble of 
rocks, ledges, deep gullies, dark ravines, 
high hills—a country so rugged that you 
wouldn’t believe it was within fifty miles 
of Rochester 

The Buffalo branch of the Erie Rail- 
road follows the main valley, extending 
northwest by southeast in direction; and 
off this narrow valley leads several wild 
ravines. One of these is locally known 
as “Little England” and another as “Wild- 
Cat Gully.” The north side of the rail- 


road tracks is flanked by a long ridge, 
and a point on this, within half a mile 
from Ross’s Crossing, is known as “Rat- 
tle Snake Top.” And there are rattlers 
there, for when passing through Dalton 
I saw several coiled in a wire cage deco- 
rating the window of Arch Maker’s hard- 
ware store. These he told me had been 
captured by himself near Ross’s Crossing 
during a warm October afternoon when 
the reptiles were out sunning themselves 
on the warm southern-facing ledges of 
Rattle Snake Top. 

I have good authority for the statement 
that seven deer have spent the past sum- 
mer and fall along the Genesee River a 
few miles from this section. Of course 
they are protected by law in this county. 
The valley in which Ross’s is located, 
seems to be the north door of the AIl- 
leghany Mountains, and through it pass 
stray members of the big game tribe on 
their way to the Genesee River flats from 
the bordering State of Pennsylvania. A 
member of the homestead near the cross- 
ing, where we obtained our supper, told us 
that three years ago a good-sized black 
bear was shot in Litttle England Gully. 

Arriving at Ross’s about 10 a. m., we 
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RAYNTITE—The Top That Stays New 


A grey, dingy, faded top will make any car look 
passe. Don’t sell your car because the top looks 
shabby. Get a new top—a top that stays new. 


ERD 
DAVNTITE 


never faaes. It is water, grease, stain and dust 
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|_|Rayntite Top Material] __|Pairfeia Rubber Cloth] ep ey as cleanable as glass. When soiled 
ie Motor - Fabrikoid Se __|Industrial Dynamites y travel plain water will restore its beauty. 
|_|c raftsman Fabrikoid __|Blasting Powder ; 
[| Truck Special Fabrikold| Farm Explosives It is guaranteed not to leak, crack nor peel for 
So LB ee one year, but built to last the life of your car. 
“Book Finish Fabrikoid | Trapshooting 
[_|Pabrikoid Sheeting | |Hunting Any good top maker can re-top your car 
[Py 'y-ra-lin Toilet Goods oe ia Ether | with Rayntite. 
L_jc hallenge Collars ® Leather Solutions ts iy ‘ = 
|__|Novelty Sheeting |__| |Soluble Cotton Check Ray ntite in the coupon and send 
|_fesees in” Rode & Tubes |—|Wead Lester a for samples, booklet—and list of cars on which - 
le 'y-ra-lin ds & Tube Wood Lacquers : 
| —|Py-ra-tin Pipe Bits | ~|Mantel Dips Rayntite is furnished as regular equipment. 
|__|Py-ra-lin Specialties __|Bronzing Liquids 
[Sanitary Wall Pinish | [Pyroxylin Solvents Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
Town & Country Paint; _|Refined Fusel oil » . 
= Vitrolac Varnish ~__ {Commercial Acids World $s Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 
Vitrolac Stain Finish ~ | Alums 
- Flowkote E namel _ ai Ge __|Saltpetre Wilmington @ a Delaware 
__|ldauld Light for Mills) _|Wood Pulp Works at Newburgh, N. Y.and Fairfield, Conn. 
Antoxide Iron Paint |_|P ‘igment nent Bases 
—leieate Stain “| Soe Siaiaiienes Canadian Office and Factory Toronto 
Auto Enamel Dyes and Bases 








The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware . po ee ‘  ecmeuanes 
Du Pont Chemical “Ww orks, Ex uitable Bidg., New York 
Ferenstia and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
asd Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York 
Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrisons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware. . Dyes and Dye Bases 
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unlimbered our hunting legs and shooting 
arms. Ted had hardly been converted to 
the wild-cat idea and carried his 16-gauge 
Ithaca. I showed my confidence in the 
enterprise by toting my Remington Auto- 
loader .25-caliber into the field—much to 
the haw-haws of my companion. 

We walked east a few hundred yards 
along the tracks and then struck out for 
the south side of the valley, where a gully 
cut down into the valley, its almost per- 
pendicular walls of rock and scraggly un- 
derbrush looming up before us like a 
huge giant’s gateway. Up this gully a 
hundred rods the country spread out into 
a wide fan, until at several hundred yards 
more we were in fine hunting territory. 

My beagle soon had a bunnie (as we 
supposed) spinning in and out among 
the boulders and hummocks—a surface 
which looks like the typical “bad lands” 
of the West. In five minutes his voice 
had melted away into distant nothingness. 
I caught up with Ted and we gazed at 
each other without a word—listening. 
Soon the beagle’s bell could be heard 
from the wooded plateau to the south- 
ward, 

The rabbit passed full fifteen rods 
away. Ted shot his choke bore but it was 
too far. Suddenly bunnie sat down close 
to a boulder and prepared to wait for 
the dog—or more shot. My .25 was not 
long in speaking. At the crack, bunnie 
sprang straight into the air and then set- 
tled down into a huddle. We were not 
long in getting across the slippery creek, 
over the rocks, and through the briars 
that intervened. There layed a jack-rab- 
bit with his top knot minus. He was three 
times the size of an ordinary cotton-tail, 
which we took him for at the distance, 
much more rangy, larger footed, and 
about ten times as tough eating—as we 
found later. 

Right there my heart beat with freer 
throbs—we had found an unusual kind of 
game, at least, for this section, and it 
took a rifle to reach it. My companion 
wouldn’t haw-haw any more. To Ted 
and myself there’s no sport like hunting 
with the rifle in the big game realm. 

By noon we had only wasted some 
powder on a partridge and ate our lunch 
beside a bubbling stream, set in a land- 
scape like a beautiful miniature of the 
Adirondacks. When two hours’ faithful 


hunting netted us no more than a com- 
rabbit, 


mon cotton-tail we decided to 





OIL TAN FOR FURS 
Fretp AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 

In the March issue of Fietp AND 
Stream, I saw the method of tanning 
‘coon hides with neat’s-foot oil. Would 
this method apply to the hides of muskrat, 
rabbit, opossum, etc. also? If not, would 
you please tell me how to tan such hides? 
Will the hides have a bad smell when 
tanned, and will they be pliable? How 
is the hair removed from the hides so 
that only the fur remains on the hides? 

Wo. REINHOLD. 

Ans.—Replying to your inquiry, would 
say that the neat’s-foot oil process of 
tanning hides would apply equally as well 
to muskrats, rabbits, opossums, etc. The 
hides do not have a bad smell, but both 
the interior and the fur is somewhat oily 
and cannot be used over upholstered fur- 
niture where the oil is likely to spot. For 
such purpose the plain tanning solution of 
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cross over the valley and railroad tracks 
to the opposite ridge, which faced south- 
ward and appeared very favorable from 
the distance. 

Several hours or more hard climbing, 
many buckets of wasted perspiration, and 
more unprintable catastrophes brought 
no bigger returns than two partridges 
and three more little bunnies. The sun 
was now beginning to look sick and 
think of settling down to his western bed. 
We were a mile down the tracks from 
our car. 

As we came down the ridge the dog hit 
a hot track. How we reached the bottom 
neither of us knew. That kind of chin 
music set us wild with glee for sure. 
Back up the ridge howled the beagle and 
back up the steep hillside we panted. Out 
across a cleared farm lot on the top of 
the hill raced the dog. Anyway he was 
driving his quarry toward our car, so 
we saved ourselves not a bit to keep as 
near the hound as possible. 

‘For half a mile the chase continued 
straight westward, and then swung down 
the ridge toward the railroad tracks. Out 
across the tracks and valley sped the 


one ounce of sulphuric acid to one gallon 
of water and one pound of salt would 
give you a well-tanned hide that could 
be used with cloth fabrics. I do not, how- 
ever, think that such fur lasts as well as 
the oil-tanned. 

Regarding removing the hair from the 
hides, the skin is generally soaked in lye 
about three days, when the hair will slip 
and can be removed with a beaming tool. 
—Ep. 


WATERPROOFING SNOWSHOE 
WEBBING 

Will you please give me a recipe for 
something to apply to the rawhide webs 
of snowshoes to make them waterproof 
to keep them from sagging or becoming 
loose from stretching? 

Homer E. Howarp. 


Ans.—Regarding keeping the rawhide 


game and started into the door of the 
gully up which we had first gone in the 
morning. 

Suddenly our music box put on the 
hunter’s favorite record, entitled “Treed.” 
The sun was down as far as the bottom 
of the deep gully was concerned, but 
glinted its last red rays through the tree 
tops a hundred feet above our heads. 

When we reached the hemlock tree up 
which Rex was howling the chorus of his 
song, we began a barrage fire at an ob- 
ject half way up among the limbs. 

Down tumbled a female wild-cat! As 
the hide contained nothing but shot holes, 
it must have been Ted’s game. She 
showed some fight and would have clawed 
the dog to ribbons without a bullet 
through her head. She was a foot high- 
er than the beagle, and as long as the 
shotgun which downed her. 

Too excited to look for more good for- 


tune, we started exultantly down the 
gully. But Rex balked and refused to 
come. Thinking he would come on soon, 


we started. Before we had gone ten rods 
he began to howl piteously and we stopped 
to listen. Down the ravine he bounded 
toward us, and when he tumbled into 
sight a huge bob-cat was prompting him 
onward—the mate to the one we had 
shot! Just where this feline had stayed 
while we were killing the female, is a 
riddle that we never solved. 

At sight cf us he left off his attack on 
the dog and sped east up the perpendicu- 
lar bank. The beagle found his nerve 
and crowded so closely to his heels (plus 
the artillery broadside and obnoxious gas 
bombs which we were giving him) that 
he jumped into an elm tree; climbing to 
the very top. A pretty sight he was, for 
the sun shone upon his mottled yellow- 
brown coat, although it was so dark in 
the gully bottom that I could scarcely see 
my sights. Nothing but peep sights 
would have been visible at all. The fourth 
bullet hit him in the chest, passing up- 
ward and breaking the neck on its way 
out. 

After we had gathered up our trophies, 
we began our slippery hike downward to 
the once-brown house at the crossing, 
where supper had been arranged for. 
“Can’t kick!” quoth Ted, laconically, 
“Two purrs, several bunnies, a jack, and 
some birds—two hours from the Flower 


City.” 





webs of snowshoes from sagging, would 
say that the best preventative is to keep 
them well oiled up with neat’s-foot oil, 
deer fat, elk fat or any similar compound. 
In wet snow this works out of the raw- 
hide and you have to constantly rub in 
more, just as you would with your moc- 
casins. We know of no particular for- 
mula.—Eb. 


HAWKS IN WINTER 
W. H. Mitter: 


I write you what I would call a pecu- 
liar diet for hawks this season of the 
year. On January 6, 1917, my father, who 
does considerable taxidermist work, was 
skinning a red-shouldered hawk, female 
old bird. I opened the stomach, as I said at 
the time, for fun, and to my great surprise 
four field mice, natural at this season— 
but the surprise was a full-grown garter 
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GOOD FOR 
FIVE YEARS! 


Reflecto Unbreakable Mirrors cannot break, crack 
or rust. Guaranteed five years not to mist or 
tarnish. Now the most popular mirror in the 
trenches. Withstands dampness, 
moisture and climatic variations 
because made of brass and on a 
scientific basis. Has smooth pol- 
ished edges with rounded cor- 
ners that do not wear and tear. 
The best metal mirror made for 
hunter, camper, trapper. Ask 
your dealer for a Reflecto Un- 
breakable mirror. If he cannot 
supply you, write us. Beware of 
steel mirrors. Steel rusts! 

In handsome waterproof Khaki 
flannel-lined cases, $1.00 up. 
Also in genuine leather cases, 
with or without photo holder. 








The Mirror with 
the TAB 
Before you buy a metal mirror write 
for our illustrated folder! 


UNBREAKABLE MIRROR CO. 
102 Oliver Street Newark, N. J. 
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Skins 










END your skins to us 
and tell us what you 
want them worked into— 
a fur coat, gloves, mittens, 
fur set, cap, robe or rug—and 


This set 
we will save you 50%. 


made from 
skins sent us 
We've been tanning and doing fur work 
for every state in the Union and Canada 
for over 30 years—our work is righc and you can depend 
upon it. rite for our book of Style Suggestions and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. It’s tree. 


John Figved Robe and Tanning Co. 











2936 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
For Fishermen, 
Campers and 


BOOKS zs es 


Here’s a list of books, any or all 
of which will prove invaluable to an 
outdoor man. They can be pur- 
chased either singly or in conjunction 
with a year’s subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM (either new or 
renewal)—see special offers below. 


With a year's 


_ subscrip- 
Book tion to Field 
Alone and Stream 


American Salmon Fisherman $1.00 $2.10 
Camping on the Great Lakes 1.25 2.35 
Camping on the Great River 1.50 2.60 
Campingin the Winter Woods 1.00 2.10 


We have but a limited supply 
of these books 


ORDER NOW! 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 














snake. I don’t see how that bird got it 
down. Snakes are commonly found in 
their stomachs, but not in the winter. I 
go in the woods quite often, but have 
never seen snakes in January. It only 
goes to show the remarkably open win- 
ter we have had so far. 

Also another hawk, to show how nature 
takes care: This hawk had a broken 
thigh bone that had grown together with 
a small lump. I also note that hawks are 
called chicken hawks, but I still have to 
find mine with a piece of chicken in its 
stomach—plenty of mice, grasshoppers 
and crickets, mostly mice this time of the 
year. Wiuuiam + Papps. 

Ans.—Regarding the garter snake, 
would say that, to my mind, he came out 
to sun himself on some one of the warm 
days that we had early in January and 
had probably holed up in some bank fac- 
ing to the south. He then felt the heat 
down in his den and came out for a 
Y moll when the hawk nabbed him.— 

D. 


“MUSK-RAT HUNTING AS TOLD 
BY UNCLE ZEKE” 


By Fred L. Coe 

“*Pears like it be a-goin’ to clear up, 
an’ we kin git some rat shootin’. Naw— 
’tain’t no joke, nor’s it anythin’ you need 
fer to be ’shamed of. It’s reg-lar huntin’. 
Never heerd of it a-fore? Son, yer 
edecas’n’s been neglected. Waal, you need 
a spell of weather with rain an’ fog like 
this here, an’ th’ big Janu’ry thaw that 
this durn New England winter aluz 
samples in. Th’ high water floods th’ rats 
aout of their snug burrers an’ mud 
haouses, an’ they go trapsin’ ’raound th’ 
rivers an’ swamps lookin’ fer new places 
to build. An’ that be th’ time fer to 
shoot ’em. ’Tain’t no easy shootin’, 
nuther, they be quicker’n greased light’n. 

“Look at th’ water daown on Catlin’s 
low lands. You'd never reckon that thar 
place wuz good meader land. An’ I 
b’lieve things "peared abaout th’ same 
araound when th’ fust settlers kim here- 
abaouts, nigh tew hundurd an’ seventy 
years past. ’N ancester of mine settled 
right on this here farm. They wuz great 
hunters—had to be to live—an’ good 
sportsmen, tew, only shootin’ Injuns in 
th’ open season a’tween treaties. Reckon 
I git my likin’ fer huntin’ frum them. 
Huh? What’d they say to th’ present 
Connecticut State deer laws? Say, son, 
don’t ask me.—Mirandy says that I swar 
tew durn much as ’tis, naow. 

“All right. An’ naow we'll git you 
fixed up accordin’. Yep, them high boots 
be fer you. Be you a-goin’ to wear all 
them wool socks? You sartinly be, that’s 
why th’ boots be so big, not on ’count of 
th’ size of my feet. Waal—I knowed 
you didn’t say it, but you looked it. 
What kind of a toy be that? A what— 
twenty gauge? Say, take this here shoot- 
in’ iron, a man’s size what'll kill. You'll 
stick to th’ leetle gun? You've leastwise 

got th’ proper shot—them seven-an’ -a- 
half-chilled be right big enuff an’ don’t 
spile th’ fur. 

“*Tain’t fer,—be it? Musk- rats like fer 
to be near the haouses so’s they kin steal 
pertater parin’s an’ sech like. Pull up yer 
boots an’ hitch ’em fast to yer belt. Yas, 
th’ water be sort-a chilly. Naow you see 
why I shouted consarnin’ th’ socks? 
A’right, I won’t rub it in none. No need 
fer aour ice creepers, th’ bed ice be all 
gone. Lean for’ard, son, lean for’ard 
when you wade, or you'll tire yourself 
aout fer sartin, an’—Sh’h’h—thar’n th’ 
bog! See th’ critter! You got him! Gol 
durn it, thar’s tew more of ’em! Good 
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SERVICE For You 
Regardless of Cost 


Beginning with the February number, 
on sale January 19th, 550 regularly 
appointed wholesalers will distribute 
the newsstand edition of FIELD AND 
STREAM to 25,000 retail news- 
dealers, located in towns and cities of 
7000 population and over. 


We have also arranged to supply 
direct, 6000 retail newsdealers in 
small towns not large enough to 
warrant appointing a wholesaler. 


This new system of direct distribu- 
tion which involves a large additional 
expenditure was established for the 
sole purpose of giving our readers 
better service—to make it possible for 
you to buy Field and Stream every- 
where a magazine is sold, 


Only the big popular sellers with 
tremendous large circulation such 
as the Ladies’ Home Journal, Satur- 
day Evening Post and Cosmopolitan 
have established this costly system. 
Field and Stream is the first and only 
outdoor magazine to adopt this ser- 


vice at any price for the benefit of 


subscribers. 


Because of my desire to see that 
= can always secure Field and 

tream regardless of cost, I feel priv- 
ileged to ask you and all other fellow 
sportsmen to help me—YOU CAN 
DO THIS by sending me the name 
and address of the local dealer in 
your community who tells you he did 
not receive his February supply, or 
has sold out. 


This will give me an opportunity to 

etin touch with him and see that he 
s supplied. Won't you please do this 
for me? 


Yours for better service, 


an saa a | 


P. S.—Ask your local dealer to reserve a copy 
of the February number for you. Tell him he 
can draw his supply from the local wholesaler 
or direct from us. 

E. F. W. 
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shootin’. An’ will you look at him show 
fight! Don’t shoot—sling him over on th’ 
dry meader. Say, boy, if you hev any 
fu’th’r likin’ fer them hands of yourn, 
you'll take notice whar th’ rat’s teeth be 
sot. Yer lucky, that un wuz tew nigh 
dead to tetch you. N’use to look fer th’ 
un what dived—he’s gone. Naow we'll 
head fer that thar cow-shed an’ skin th’ 
critters. Th’ hide comes off easy like 
when jest killed. You whittle aout a 
coupl’ of stretchers frum them cla’boards, 
an’ I'll hev th’ skins ready in a minut. 
Thar—don’t take long. Stretch ’em tight 
—fur inside—over th’ boards. We'll git 
"em on th’ way back. 

“"Pears like they be scarc’r daown 
hereabaouts. Th’ bend jest ahead used 
ter be a fair-t’-middlin’ spot. Thar— 
hear that ‘plop’? That un heerd us fust, 
an’ dived. Naow you kin see Catlin’s 
Pond, th’ all-fired best place fer ice 
fishin’-—what—Sufferin’ Marier Jane! 
look at that critter roostin’ aout on th’ ice 
floe jest aout of range. Hold on—we’ve 
got a trick wuth tew of that. See whar 
th’ ice swings in nigh to th’ bogs, whar 
th’ current ain’t tetched it? You sneak 
over thar in th’ bogs an’ wait. Right? 
Naow Mister Rat, thar goes a stun I 
throwed t’other side of you. Watch aout 
—he dived—an’ I'll keep on throwin’ 
stuns an’ th’ splashes’ll head him yer way. 
Th’ critter won’t never swim under that 
big ice pack an’ mebbe—thar, he’s 
breakin’ water. Say, son, that lettle gun 
kin shoot, sartin sure. An’ will you look 
at th’ current swing th’ carcass agin th’ 
ice. Waal, it’ll friz thar, an’ I kin git it 
in th’ next cold spell. ’Twon’t hurt th’ 
fur none—only my knife an’ my swearin’ 
record when I skin th’ beast. 

“Naow we'll try th’ upper river. But 
fust look at th’ nests th’ critters build in 
th’ sunken brash. Tew, three story uns. 
An’ don’t they make you think of them 
durned Brooklyn apartment haouses? Th’ 
heatin’ be abaout th’ same, tew, I reckon. 
Yas-sirree, a musk-rat be a wise critter. 
He kin live in a burrer ’neath th’ river 
bank; build a mud haouse with walls 
nigh a foot thick, ’r else put up a tempo’ry 
cottage like this here fer th’ time of high 
water. He sure be a right smart ani- 
mile. 

“We'll hev to circumnavigate here— 
tew deep fer us. Thar be th’ river jest 
ahead. Sorry, son, to hev taken that 
shot, but if I’d waited he’d a-dived. A 
right strong current an’ he’ll drift in here- 
abaouts an’ we'll git him. Look—thar— 
‘pears like a rat a’comin’ daown stream 
full speed. Tarnation—you covered him 
well, but he seed you fust. You sure 
patterned whar he had been, anyhaow. 
Can’t git ’em all. I'll skin this here un, 
an’ then we'll try th’ swamp. 

“See that thar leetle rocky i’land with 
th’ big swamp ellum nigh to it? We'll 
clumb keerful-like up on th’ rocks, an’ 
like ’s not thar’ll be rats in sight. Say— 
don’t you kind-a smell sumthin’ like— 
Sh’h’h—Holy Jumpin’ Josephus! Right 
thar—nigh th’ foot of th’ ellum. As sure’s 
yer alive it’s a skunk an’—thar be ’nother. 
Keep quiet an’ p’raps they won’t tetch 
us. Th’ high water drived ’em aout of 
their holes, an’ it ‘pears like they be 
takin’ them physicul torture excercises to 
keep frum gettin’ cold. Wish I had un 
in my head right naow. I be a-goin’ 
away frum here, an’ fer th’ sake of yer 
future peace an’ happiness don’t make no 
disturbance. Thar—we made it. An’ I 
wuz skeered—sartin sure. Naow we'll 
swing ’raound to wind’ard of th’ place. 
See th’ pesky varmints? When I give th’ 
word we'll fire. Whew! Naow we'll 
vamoos. In a couple of days I'll kim 
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Here’s Real After 
Shaving Comfort 


You men who shave yourselves 
with either a safety or straight 
razor will welcome Nichols After 
Shaving. 

It gives instant relief to your sore, 
irritated skin and permits of close 
shaving without discomfort. Ab- 
solutely greaseless. 

Nichols After Shaving heals 
the skin and leaves the skin like 
velvet. 

Get a 25c tube at your druggist’s 
and try it. You risk nothing, be- 
cause if you are not satisfied—get 
your money back. 


NICHOLS 
After Shaving 


Make: the Skin Like Velvet 
DELIGHTFUL, FOS WOMEN’S 


Nichols After Shaving gives 
. splendid foundation for pow- 
er. 
Made by 
CHARLES H. NICHOLS & CO., 
Chicago 
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back an’ skin ’°em, when they be aired off 
some. Not naow. 

“Cranberry Brook be jest above. We'll 
try it—but it’s right deep there-abaouts. 
Th’ big pool thar nigh th’ hemlock be 
whar it flows in th’ river. Thar goes un, 
hear th’ splash? An’ thar’s ’nother an’ 
’nother! Th’ whole durn pool’s alive with 
em! N’use to shoot, they be tew nigh to 
us. Did you think that critter be a-goin’ 
to bite you? Swum right 
at this here bank—must 
hev his hole ‘neath it. 
Never seed a rat swum 
like that? They aluz fold 
them leetle front legs 
under their chins; th’ 
hind uns give th’ power. 
I’ll tell th’ boy to sot his 
traps here-abaouts. Meb- 
be-so a mink, tew. 

“Yer improvin’, son; I 
never seed that rat. Here 

. I be a-talkin’ an’ you 
wuz sawin’ wood. Tew 
bad, tew bad, them pesky 
bog holes be durn deep. 
That’s right, git th’ rat 
anyhaow. Pour th’ wa- 
ter aout of yer boots. 
Didn’t git th’ gun wet, 
leastwise. An’ that’ll be 
yer answer as to why th’ 
critters hev sech splen- 
did fur: they needs it 
fer this here cold water. 

“Th’ walkin’ll warm you up fine. 


An’ 
some hot cider with a leetle of that apple- 
jack of mine—if Mirandy’ll ‘low me to 
git it—an you'll be right as a fiddle. Here 
be th’ haouse naow an’—look at that con- 
sarned hawk a-flyin’ off with a White 





Leg’rn of mine. Shoot, son, my gun 
*tain’t loaded. Waal—I’ll take off my hat 
to th’ leetle gun—an’ to you. Naow we'll 
git into th’ haouse an’ git that apple-jack 
—Mirandy er no Mirandy.” 

(Interval of fifteen minutes, during 
which time the visitor has changed from 
his wet clothes to a spare suit. of Uncle 
Zeke’s and is now seated before the 
kitchen range sipping—in- company with 
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his host—a steaming glass of hot toddy.) 


“Waal, son, ‘twuz some shootin’, 
an’ well wuth th’ wettin’.. Hoaw 
abaout it?” 


“Nothing better for a winter morning’s 
sport—here’s how!” 





LEATHER WORKING 
By Dwight Franklin 

It is often necessary for the sportsman 
to do a lot of leather working. It is not 
a difficult thing to pick up, and becomes 
very fascinating after you have gotten 
onto the hang of it. You may start do- 
ing odd jobs, such as rivetting or splicing 
straps—after awhile you begin making 
knife sheaths or pouches and find that 

before long many a 
pleasant evening is spent 
in contriving little jim- 
cracks for your own or 

{ © your bunkie’s kit. 

J PuT JON About the only things 
\ BEFORE SEWING to learn in this game are 

sewing, either with a 
double waxed end or a 
lockstitch awl, and rivet- 
ting. Leather can gen- 
erally be obtained at a 
reasonable price from 
the local harnessmaker, 
although in these war 
times the price has, of 
course, gone up consid- 
erably, and for that mat- 
ter has been high for the 
last few years. There- 
fore, it pays to make a 
fairly accurate paper 
pattern of your knife 
sheath, or whatever you 
make, so that you will 
not waste leather. 

If you intend to do quite a bit of this 
work, try to persuade the harnessmaker 
to sell you one of his little moon knives. 
I bought one from a chap in Arizona for 
about four bits, and it has been well 
worth while. It is particularly useful 


WHEN KNIFE 

iS GUT SHEATH 
CAN 8E TAKEN 
OFF BELT witha! 
UNBUCKLING. 
SHEATH MUST 
WOT GE Too STiFF 
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MISTAKEN FOR A DEER— 
COST HIM HIS LIFE! 


He was hunting big game in the big woods. He heard the crack- 
ing of the underbrush and saw a grey figure loom up in the dis- 
“ance. He couldn’t possibly be mistaken—it was a deer. He 
unhesitatingly aimed, pulled the trigger and fired. 


He ran at top speed to claim his prey. As he neared the spot 
he heard a human groan, he found a brother sportsmen lying on 
the ground writhing in pain. His victim wore a grey sweater. 
He had mistaken him for a deer. 

He had a medicine kit, but lacked the knowledge of how to 
treat gun shot wounds. He ran to the nearest village for medical 
aid. When they returned they found the soul of his victim had 
passed beyond to a happier hunting ground. 

Page 276 of The Outdoorsman’s Handbook describes several ways of treating 
gun shot wounds. Don’t enter the woods without a copy in your kit. You can 
get one in connection with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 


The Outdoorsman s Handbook 


(Including The Angler’s Guide) 


ig the result of four years of research, investigation, experiment 
and experience on the part of trained and time-proven woodsmen 

The publishers of Field and Stream take pleasure in recommend 

ing the Outdoorsman’s Handbook as unquestionably the most au 

thentic, most complete, most absolutely reliable book on the out 

doors yet published and are confident that Field and Stream 

readers will find the Handbook helpful in making their coming 

trips more enjoyable, safer, more successful and more comfortable 

than in the past 

In addition to practical articles on how to hunt or fish for all of 

America’s game animals, birds and fishes, the Handbook will be 

found to contain a vast store of helpful information regarding out 

fits for all the various sort of fishing, hunting, canoeing, camping. 

trapping. woodcraft, tracking and tramping trips, GAME, FISH fa 
and TRANSPORTATION LAWS, “WHERE TO GO” INFORMA- ee 


TION, etc. ‘This edition has been revised to include New Game 
Laws for 1917-18. 


THIS GREAT $1.50 BOOK FOR 50c 


With Your FIELD AND STREAM Subscription 














There are 360 pages, 300 illustra- 
tions and over 300,000 words 
rinted in easy to read type. The 
k is a handy size, 5"x 7" with 
indestructible canvas cover, easy 
to slip into the bag so as to 5° 
right along with you for gui 
and reference in the woods. 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 
has just been revised toin- f# 


AND 


on sale at ali book 


and sporting 
GENTLEMEN: 


Price, 








clude game, fish and trans- # ves 


portation laws for 1917- FIFLD 
18. The Handbook is Pl alate 


461 Eighth Ave. 
New York City 


goods | am ie” Enclosed find$2.50 for 
which please send me an 





for $2.50, will bring your copy of the Out- 
doorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and 1 50 ¢ Outdoorsman’s Handbook 
full year’s subscription to Field and ° 7 ee and Stream for 
Stream (new or renewal), America’s lead- a copy 
ing sportsman’s magazine. The price of copy: OE ie te ET 
the book alone is $1.50, the subscription 
alone $2.00; total value, $3.50. ake ee OE Re oF OR Te ee 
advantage of this opportunity at once. 
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for cutting out the leather and shaving 
down the inside of the hide when it is 
too thick or stringy. 

For axe and knife sheaths three-six- 
teenths-inch sole leather is about right. 
For belt pouches lighter leather should be 
used, and it should be rather soft. But 
don’t use anything as thin as chamois 
skin. Oil-tanned leather is good, al- 
though you can rub down most leather 
which has a smooth surface if you use 
neat’s foot oil. 

Rawhide I have tried but given up, as 
it absorbs moisture and becomes soggy. 
In a very dry climate, however, this 
would be pretty good. But here in the 
East it is apt to sweat, and, in the case 
of a knife sheath, will rust any steel it 
comes in contact with. 

Buckskin is mainly good for little to- 
bacco pouches, shirts and such, and hard- 
ly comes under the head of leather work- 
ing, as it is so soft and pliant. It should 
not be used if it is liable to get wet. 

Let us get busy and see what there is 
to making a knife sheath. It is quite 
simple. All you need is the leather, a 
few rivets, sharp knife, punch and 
hammer. 

Lay your knife on a sheet of paper and 
make an outline around it. The sheath 
should come up to within an inch or so 
of the end of the handle (this is assum- 
ing that the knife has no hilt), and the 
straight or folded side will lie along the 
back of the knife. 

Allow between half and three-quarters 
of an inch for the rivets on the curved 
side of sheath. Then make a paper pat- 
tern like the first sketch shown, upper 
left hand, cut this out, try it on your 
knife and O. K. it. Then lay it on the 
leather and cut the leather after the pat- 
tern. You may need to soak the leather 
if it is stiff. Use lukewarm water and 
keep it in for a half-hour, or until it be- 
comes thoroughly softened. Dry it with 
a rag. This soaking enables you to fold 
the leather without cracking it. 

Now you have the leather sheath all 
ready for rivetting. I believe that this is 
better than sewing, as the knife can’t cut 
through, and it is a simpler process. You 
can use either split rivets (they come in 
a box of assorted sizes), which are iron 
copper-plated, or you can use the pure 
copper ones with washers. I prefer the 
latter, as they do not rust, will not in- 
jure the knife edge and are handsomer. 
If you intend to use a strap, put it on 
now (see upper righthand sketch), other- 
wise it will be difficult to rivet it. Start 
at the top of sheath and with the leather 
folded into position punch the first hole 
either with leather punch or even a large 
nail. Use the washer on the off-side of 
the sheath, keeping the head for the show 
side. Slip it through, put on washer and 
rivet it. You may use a little cold chisel 
to advantage in turning the edge of the 
rivet, but the main thing to look out for, 
is that the neck projects beyond the rivet 
enough to allow for the burring of the 
edge which clinches the washer. It is 
well to have a chunk of iron under the 
head of the rivet when you are hammer- 
ing. The sketches show some of the 
simpler forms of sheaths, and although 
every man will probably have his own 
ideas, they may suggest some useful 
tricks. 

When the rivetting is finished, you can 
grease your knife with vaseline, shove it 
in place and allow the sheath to dry 
on it. 

Then the finishing touches of rubbing 
down, decorating, etc., can be attended to 
and you will have a sheath that will be as 
much a keepsake as a tool of the craft. 
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GRIZZLY BEAR STALKING 
(Continued from page 751) 


packing the horses, two bear could be 
seen feeding on the big slide, but we 
did not go after them. As _ we fol- 
lowed along the river we disturbed great 
numbers of ducks and geese, and once saw 
a beaver towing a bush down stream. 
“Sonny,” the clown pony of our outfit, 
refused to stay on the trail, and as we 
were passing a small muskeg pond he de- 
cided that he must have a drink from it. 
Before any of us could head him off he 
was floundering about in the soft mud at 
the side of the pond. His heavy pack 
caused him to sink until he was resting 
on his stomach in the mud. He ceased to 
struggle, and looked back at us as much 
as to say, “Well, come on and help me 
out.” We were soon beside -him, and 
after removing the pack John got a rope 
around his neck while Mason slipped his 
lariat over the animal’s tail. After get- 
ting the horse on his side they took a turn 
with the rope about the horn of their 
saddles and dragged the animal to a solid 
footing. This was sort of heroic treat- 
ment for poor “Sonny,” but he did not 
seem to mind it. 

Traveling under forced draught we 
made Jasper in a little over two days, 
and on Wednesday, June 13, I took leave 
of two of the finest men that I have ever 
had the pleasure of hunting with, and 
bade farewell to one of the great hunting 
fields still untouched by the inroads of 
civilization. 





CAMPING IN WINTER 
By L. E. Eubanks 


EOPLE who have never tried it 
shudder at the idea of winter 
camping. They are accustomed 
to the association of such sport 
with the summer season. In former years 
to speak of a vacation implied that one 
intended to take time off in the summer. 
3ut the pleasures and benefits of camp 
life are such that sportsmen were tempted 
to remain out later and later each year. 
The horrors of being caught out in the 
late fall turned out to be an illusion; fur- 
ther experiment proved the idea of winter 
camping entirely practicable. Result: the 
present rapidly growing custom of winter 
outings. 

Two things are vitally essential in plan- 
ning a winter trip. Neglect of these ac- 
count for practically all the disappoint- 
ments and failures which have been re- 
ported; and it could not be otherwise; 
the careless must suffer, in any season, in 
any game. I allude to preliminary prepa- 
ration, and secondly, suitable equipment. 

The “training” for a winter trip simply 
means the perfecting of your health, and 
development of ruggedness in so far as 
your daily life and environment permit. 
Of course the outing itself is the real 
elixir, but under some conditions it might 
be dangerous for an indoor worker, a dev- 
otee of the radiator, to rush precipitate- 
ly into the Northern snows. Hardships 
are such in exact ratio to our ability to 
meet them; habituation is half the battle. 

Susceptibility to cold is largely a matter 
of general health, The man who is run 
down and weak will freeze where the ro- 
bust fellow with strong blood circulation 
will be but slightly uncomfortable. The 
former cannot eat and assimilate enough 
of the right food to provide sufficient 
bodily warmth—his boiler is defective. 
Also, the rigors of winter in the wilds 
may at any time demand extra outlay of 
sheer physical strength and staying power, 
and the man who is not “there” with phy- 
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SLEEP ON AIR 
WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of mocte and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
. tientsandSports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
} Wind, rain, cold 

and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x 
25. 


Write for Catalogue A. 





We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. 


























JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 


* I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


57 West 24th Street, New York City 


ACORN UNI-LITE 


FS ates into day 
00 candle power 
é arry hy a lantern: 
use anywhere as a lamp. Weather 
proof. For camp, on lake or in woods, 
boating or hunting. Write for new free 
1918 offer. Big money maker for = 
men, hunters, fishermen, ete. Agen 
make big money. Write tontont. 
} ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 223 Factory Bldg. Chicago 


WE WILL SEND A SAMPLE 
COPY OF 
PIELD 
STREAM 


TO YOUR FRIENDS—WITH 


i ritdeimelels 
Matchbox 


Worth far more than its weight in gold ‘to the 
hunter, trapper or camper, or to anyone who may 
find himself without sleiter. Every 
soldier and militiaman ought to 
have one. Holds enough matches — 
for several days and is absolutely 4 
waterproof. Made of seamless brass \| 

with watertight cover. Size of 10- 
gauge shell—just right for pocket. 
Thousands of dozens used by Amer- 
ican and European soldiers and officers. 
Get one now—be prepared for emergencies. 


50Oc at Your Dealers 


or by mail postpaid upon receipt of price. 
if your dealer won’t supply you. rite "fie 
for Catalog of Marble’s Game-Getter Gun 
and Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co.,525 DeltaAv.,Gladstone, —_ 


Make Xm: Xmas Mans 
for a Sportsman Pal! 


How many exasperating 
misses are due to shells 
dampened 































































about in a boat or lying 
loose in hunting coat 
pockets? Give straight 
holding a chance to 
bring down the game by 
seeing that every shell 





goes into th 
YOUR COMPLIMENTS pertect as it ping B. 
Send us the names and addresses of a few of 9g: ae 
your friends to whom you believe Field and 11 a Ves-Tong A man 
est 
Stream will appeal and we will send them ba solves the problem. Shells always protected, yet ready 
for instant use, A quick pull—and the shell is in your 


sample copy. 
If you so desire, a card will be despatched by 
the same mail worded to the effect, Field and 


hand! Made for 12, 16 and 20 cange, Sizes, 34 to 50, 

Make yourself, too, & Christiias gift of a Ves-tong 
No, 840, Olive Tan Oolor, $2.50. No. 70 in Olive Green or 
Stream is sent them with your compliments. 


Tan, best quality duck, $3.00—Prepaid, Cataloy for the asking, 
VES-TONG MANUFACTURING CO. W. Illinois 


OUTDOOR BOOKS PY Werren Fe etd and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp., profusely illustrated. All the modern oapoins 
equipment that you do not find in earlier works one described.in this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.5 
with a year’s subscription to Field & Stream, $2.75. 

Rifles and otgums Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting at big game; 
sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wing shooting, patterns, snap shooting, ete. complete and au- 
thoritative work for the big game and feathered game ear Special chapters on the U. S. Springfield. Cloth. 
$2.00; with a year’s mer ye to Field 4 Stream, $3.2 

The Boy s’ Book o ting an d Fishin ng 
catch tag bass and a and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. 
rifle shooting. How to make your own camping outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. 
subscription to Field & Stream, $2.50. 

The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing ‘ 

Has also chapters - the motorboat, besides many on canoeing, cance cruising. how to build a decked canvas 
es canoe; boat-b uilding “and ri ee for sail batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats and knoekabouts, 
350 pp., 127 illustrations. hn § 0; with a year’s subscription to Field & Stream, $2.75. 


oq Setter and Hound 
With a yo on the pointer and Irish setter. 
dogs. A thoroughly practical work. 160 pp., 
subscription to Field & Stream, $2.25. 
edicine Man in the Woods 
A pamphlet in po ee packsack binding, covering emergency. first aid and woods’ medicine. Never go é 
trip without it in your packsack. 48 pp., with a quick: reference index, 50 cents; with a year’s subscription, 517 


Send checks direct to WARREN H. MILLER, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 































With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
How to learn wing shooting and 
Cloth, $1.25; with a year’s 


All about raising and training the prineipal breeds of hunting 
50 illustrations. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50; with » year’s 
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S"KINKS for 
CHRISTMAS 


Pardner, here’s an 
idea worth while: Give 
that brother sportsman 
of yours a copy of 
“Kinks” for Christmas. 
You can travel a long 
way before you'll find 
another holiday _re- 
membrance that will 
make a bigger hit with 
a real, red-blooded, 
outdoor man, and the 
more “boy” there is 
in his make-up, the 
better he will like the 
book. 





a 


You Know What a‘Kink’ Is, Don’t You? 


If you don’t, a glance at any issue of Outer’s Book- 


Recreation will give you the idea. We have new ones 
in the department every month—short cuts, new ideas, 
emergency “stunts” that have been tested out by hunters, 
fishermen, campers and hikers. We’ve packed the cream 
of these helpful hints into the handiest, most convenient, 
yes, the most valuable little volume any sportsman ever 
owned—and we’ve hammered the price down to a 
dollar-and-a-quarter ! 


It Makes a Dandy Christmas Package 


Send us $1.25 and your friend’s name and address—and we'll do 
the rest. Better still, send us $2.75 and make it a royal remembrance. 
As a special offer, we will give one year’s subscription to Outer’s 
Book-Recreation and a copy of “Kinks” for $2.75. Here’s a real 
idea for you:—send all of your sportsmen friends this combination 
gift, or “Kinks” alone, instead of the customary box of smokes. It 
will mean a whole year’s fun and instruction, for two-seventy-five. 
Send us $2.75 for “Kinks” and the magazine for a year (or $1.25 for 
“Kinks” alone) and your friend’s name and address. (Please write 
plainly.) Whether you take the book alone or tuok and magazine 
we will send the gift in a handsome holiday package and notify the 
recipient of your kindness in a suitable manner. If you take the 
combination offer, the January issue of Outer’s will be included in 
the package with the book. 


Today is the day to write. IJ¢t is the last call for Christmas. 





OUTER'S BOOK CO.,2So-Clinton St. CHICAGO | 
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sical condition may suffer for his self- 
neglect of former years. 

These words of caution are not intend- 
ed to deter any man—or woman—from 
the venture. But the prospective camper 
should know what he is doing; the thing 
is wholly feasible—a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten pleasure, an unequaled tonic—if you 
are well, strong and hardy. But like ev- 
erything else, it has two sides. 

The man who has been out a great 
deal in the summer, had a number of good 
hikes during the fall, kept his feet hard, 
his wind good and his all-round health 
fine, has nothing to fear from a winter 
outing. Perhaps it is unnecessary to say 
that a man should have had camp expe- 
rience, and this ought to come from sum- 
mer outing; the need of certain funda- 
mental knowledge is the same for all sea- 
sons, but winter is not the time to learn 
the rudiments. 

The most vital matter in your equip- 
ment is clothing. All our efforts to take 
a good boiler into the field will be lost 
if there is a leak—if the heat generated 
by our healthy body is lost too easily. 
Cold, scientifically speaking, is simply an 
absence of heat—keep in the heat and you 
keep out the cold. The whole matter of 
warm clothing resolves itself to selection 
of the best materials for insulating the 
body’s heat. Of course, the poorest con- 
ductors of heat are the best insulators— 
a vacuum and dead air. The first is im- 
practicable for our use, but we can apply 
the principle of the second one with the 
very best results. 

Every sportsman knows that cotton is 
cold because it absorbs and retains mois- 
ture. The same is true of rubber. Also, 
he knows that fur and feathers are fine 
for cold weather. They are dry and 
“airy”; that is, they hold dead air. The 
famous eiderdown quilt illustrates the 
principle. So we will select a_ fabric 
whose meshes allow us an insulation of 
air. Wool meets the requirements per- 
fectly; though our result, as regards a 
“clothing of air,” comes mainly from 
placing one garment over another. 

For this reason, the winter sportsman 
wears two or three pair of socks, two 
suits of underwear, etc—that he may 
have a layer of air between them. With 
this object in mind, it is well to have 
enough difference in the size of gar- 
ments amply to provide for this “air 
chamber.” 

The shirt must be of wool, and it is bést 
to use two if you are going far into the 
North. Have the coat and trousers of 
Mackinaw, and be sure they are plenty 
large. 

For the head a sleeping helmet is the 
thing. Its use need not be confined to 
night; when the cold is severe wear it in 
the daytime to keep the face and ears 
warm. Ordinarily tying a silk handker- 
chief across the face will be satisfactory. 
You must have warm mittens, strong, 
comfortable moccasins—two or _ three 
pair—and one pair of snowshoes. It is 
hardly necessary to say that you must 
carry a change of clothes. Assuredly, 
you will get wet, more than once, and it 
is best to count on this. 

The “eats,” always important, are dou- 
bly so in the winter camp. They have 
to be chosen “strictly on their merits,” 
and if a fellow is ignorant of food values 
he must read up, or consult some one who 
knows. To go into the Northern snows 
with a cake and pickle larder is fatal to 
success—possibly to life. Palatability is 
always important; a man can best as- 
similate what he likes usually; but the 
exercise and lower temperatures will be 
certain to modify your appetite. You 
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can safely figure that you will crave fats, 
whether you like them at home or not. 
As we all know, Eskimos and explorers 
of the frozen North consider clear fat 
the very finest grub. Under the condi- 
tions which you will encounter the body’s 
call for fat may be so insistent (if you 
remain some time) that you will care but 
little whether it is cooked or not. Of 
course there are other fats than meat; 
you must not rely on it exclusively. Since 
you doubtless intend to rely on your gun 
for most of the meat, it is not necessary 
to take along much of this. Pork usually 
is the staple, but you can shoot rabbits 
practically all winter in most of the 
Northern States and Canada, and these 
will make a pleasant change. No one 
need to tell you to take along such in- 
dispensables as wheat flour, baking pow- 
der, salt, tea, beans, but~ 
ter, some kind of fruit, 
etc. @ 

I must join other writ- 
ers in singing the praises 
of cornmeal for the win- 
ter camper; its heating 
qualities are well known. 
Pancakes made from a 
mixture of half and_half 
cornmeal and plain flour, 
salt, sugar and _ baking 
powder will “hit the spot 
and stick to you in a 
pinch.” Cornmeal mush 
will be the very thing for 
the dogs, too. Salt it but 
slightly, and mix in some 
meat scraps. Dehydrated 
foods and canned goods 
make it possible to take 
most anything, if the 
camper is going to be 
gone long, and cares to 
bother with the load. One 
thing certain you must 
have plenty to eat and 
enough variety to pre- 
vent dietary troubles. 

Whether you depend 
on horses, or dogs, cr 
carry your pack on your 
back, strive to make the 
weight as light as is pos- 
sible without leaving out 


important articles. On 

the trail every ounce 

counts. 

The form. of shelter 

chosen will depend on your destina- 
tion and the length of your stay. Open 
camp in December sounds decidedly 
strenuous, but under proper engineer- 
ing it is feasible, even in the sub- 
arctics. The hiker who spends only one 


night in a place should be an expert on 
the open camp; otherwise much of his 
time will be consumed in camping and 
“uncamping.” To build a regular home 
for one night’s use doesn’t pay. 

The experienced man stops early. Once 
darkness approaches, in Northern lIati- 
tudes, night is upon you before you know 
it. Begin looking for a favorable place 
an hour before dark, and accept the first 
one found. You have to think only of 
firewood and plenty of green brush; there 
is “water, water everywhere”—merely for 
the melting of snow. If your chosen site 
has a natural shelter so much the better, 
but one cannot always count on this. 

Shovel off the snow with your snow- 
shoes, and get busy with the axe. Build 
your shelter (assuming that you have not 
found a ledge or something similar) on 
the north, with trees from which you have 
lopped the brush. Have this crib arrange- 
ment of the trees three or four feet high, 
and extend it partly around the sides of 





your “room.” Use the boughs as a car- 
pet. Bank up the snow outside the walls, 
then supply yourself amply with firewood. 
Dry owt your clothes well, and be certain 
to have fine dry tinder with- which to 
start a fire quickly in the morning. You 
cannot depend on keeping fire all night, 
and one takes cold easily in the morning 
before the body is warmed up. Between 
sleeping bags, eiderdowns and the plaited 
rabbit skin quilts so popular in the North, 
a sportsman can be certain of sleeping 
warmly. In any case, it is well to have a 
covering of light, waterproof silk. Keep 
your feet warm, if you have to use all the 
socks you have. 

Personally, I prefer the cabin shelter. 
A new camp every night in winter is less 
enjoyable to me than hunting within a 
range that permits return to the hut every 


THE IDEAL WINTER TENT 


night. I always believed that the Simon- 
pure woodsman is the man who can make 
himself comfortable on meagre facilities 
rather than he who can and does endure 
injurious deprivation and exposure. 

3etween the permanent cabin and the 
“one night stand” there are countless 
forms of tent shelter. Each has its par- 
ticular virtues; though the wise camper 
will always avoid a rope ridge tent in 
winter. You must have a steep roof and 
no sags. 

With this in mind, the Indian tepee is 
hard to beat. It sheds the snow satisfac- 
torily, and when well constructed will 
weather a terrible blizzard. Cut a bunch 
of poles about fifteen feet in length, leav- 
ing some of them forked at the small end. 
With a spread of some fifteen or sixteen 
feet at the bottom, unite the tops, and 
lean other poles in the forks till you have 
a good framework. Now spread over 
your canvas and tie it well at the top. 
More poles must now be laid to hold the 
canvas in place, and snow should be 
banked well around the base to keep out 
drafts. Furnish this roost with a folding 
camp stove, the pipe of which extends 
through the peak, and the weary musher 
can smoke the pipe of contentment. 
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Just the oil 
for Sportsmen 


Just the oil to keep your gun bar- 
rel free from rust—to keep action, 
locks and triggers in perfect re- 
sponsive condition. Just the oil 
for rod and reel—for everything 
that needs lubricating or polish- 


HOMOL 





TRADE MARK 


is a light delicate oil in a handy 

can that fits right into the kit. 

Can’t leak. Can’t get clogged 

with dirt. No other can like it. 
Just unscrew the cap and out 
jumps the spout ready for use. 
Replace the cap and the spout 
disappears into the 
can again. 















Get Homol from 
your dealer. If he 
hasn’t his supply 
yet, send us a quar- 
ter and we'll send 
you a big, five-ounce 
can, carriage prepaid. 


WILLIAM PETERMAN 
Incorporated 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


U.S. Army & Navy Goods 


Also Complete Outfitters for 
Army and Navy Officers 














Wool Coats Blankets 

Wool Breeches Overcoats 
Army Sweaters Sleeping Socks 
Navy Sweaters Shirts 

Leather Leggings | Shoes 

Canvas Leggings Canteens 

Hats Mess Kits 
Gloves Boots 


for field service—outing, etc. 
Price List 1 sent on receipt of 3c postage. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest Outfitters—No inflated prices. 


Army & Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St. (Bet. Broadway & 8th Ave.) New York City 


(Mizpah ) 


No. 44 


JOcK 


Gives you a feeling of real comfort 
and the assurance of perfect proteo- 
tion while exercising. 

Opening beneath Patent flap 

Small amonnt of material 

between thighs 
Perfect pouch 
Welt-bonand 
webbing 
Can be cleaned by boiling vet injary te 
rubber. Fits perfectly. Gun’ chafe. 
Finest quality elastic webbing. stage your 
dealer, and if he will not supply you with 
Mizpah Jock No. 44, send us Tc. in 
Stamps and waist ‘meashrement and we 
will send by mail. 


\ THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E.; PHILA, 
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Hanting ih pst [ity pated 


Fishing bil 
Trapping : 


are your favorite sports. ou like to | 
tell your pals about your us ips tothe 
woods, and listen to their stories. 
‘That’s the reason you will enjoy the 
NATIONAL SPORT SM AN 
MAGAZINE. It’s just like a big 
camp in the woods wit! a burch ot 
bully good fellows gathered around 
the blazing fire, telling stirring 
yarns of outdoor life and adven- 
ture—the sort of stuff you will sit 
upall night to hear. You’llagree 
when you get your copy that the 
National Sportsman is the best 
outdoor magazine published. 

Yearly subscription with 
watch fob only $1..0 


Special Offer 


Just toshow von whatit’s 
like, we willeend soue 
copy of this month's 
National Sportsman 
end this handsome 
Or motu Gold watch 
fob, which all good 
Sportsmen should 
wear, on receipt of 
25¢ In stanips or 
coin. Wrap the 
Money in this adver- 
tixement and mail 
ft right now to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 
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1917-1918 BAG LIMIT, LICENSE 
AND TRANSPORTATION LAWS 
OF ALASKA AND CANADA 





ALASKA. shot. 3. No person shall in one year 
export more than the whole or parts of 
two deer, nor shall exportation of such 
deer be made by the same person on more 
than two occasions during one calendar 


Number.—It is unlawful for any one 
person in any one year to kill more than 
2 moose, 1 walrus or sea lion, 3 caribou, 
3 mountain sheep, 3 brown bear, 3 deer; 
or in any one day more than 25 grouse aaa 
or ptarmigan or 25 shore birds or water CANADIAN DUTY ON SPORTS- 
fowl. MEN’S OUTFITS 


Hunting Licenses.—Residents_ are not 

required to obtain licenses. Non-resi- Memorandum.—No. 923 B.—Customs 
dents desiring to hunt any game animals, Department, Ottawa, Ist July, 1897—Per- 
except deer and goats, must first obtain sons visiting Canada for a limited period 
a license from the governor; and on of time, for health or pleasure, may bring 
Kenai Peninsula must employ a licensed with them such guns, fishing rods, canoes, 
guide. Fees $50 when issued to a citizen tents, camp equipment, cooking utensils, 
of the United States; $100 when issued musical instruments, kodaks, etc., as they 

require while in Canada for their own 


to a citizen of a foreign country. Each 
hunting license entitles the holder without use and not for gain or hire, upon re- 
further charge to ship a certain limited porting same to the Customs Officer at 
number of animals or trophies from the port of entry and depositing with him 
Alaska, but no moose unless killed north a sum of money equal to the duty on such 
of 62 degrees. For moose killed south of articles, subject to a refund of such sum, 
62 degrees a special shipping permit and provided the articles are exported within 
license fee ($150) are required. (Resi- six months from time of entry, and re- 
ported outward and identified at the cus- 














Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


36 Conduit Street, London, W. 
10 Rue De La Paix, Paris 


BREECHES 
MAKERS 





Te dents must procure license to export 
mers trophies.) toms port where reported inward, or at 
an : N. B.—In practically all the States it another port. (The duty is 30 per cent of 
Sporting is unlawful to import any game whose the appraised value. ) : 
Tailors possession in the State at the time is Members of shooting and fishing clubs 


owning preserves in Canada are permitted 
to take their equipment into the Dominion 
without payment of duty: or deposit of 
bond, upon presentation of their club 


out of season. 
Outfitters to 

OFFICERS OF THE 

ARMY AND NAVY 


CANADIAN GAME EXPORT. 





Quick service to 
American Officers 
while in London 
and Paris. 
Distinctive 
Clothes for Rid 
ing, Hunting and 
Polo. 

Ladies’ Coats and 
Breeches. 




















A BARGAIN 


We have on hand about fifty repro- 
ductions in oil of our January cover 
design by Hy. S. Watson, the famous 
outdoor artist. They are free from 
lettering, size 7x8%, and so skilfully 
reproduced it is almost impossible to 
tell them from the original. Handsome 
enough for any library, den or dining 
room, and we will sell them to you at 
the remarkably low price of 50 cents 
each, or $2.25 with a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Remember, the supply is very 
limited and orders will be filled in the 
rotation received. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Ave. New York City 














The export in the carcass or parts there- 
of of deer, except as authorized by regu- 
lation of the Governor in Council made 
under the authority of the Customs Act; 
and wild turkeys, quail, partridge, prairie 
fowl and woodcock, is hereby declared un- 
lawful and prohibited. 

The following regulations respecting 
the export of deer shot by persons not 
domiciled in Canada are established. Deer, 
when shot for sport under provincial 
or territorial authority in Canada, by any 
persons not domiciled in Canada, may 
be exported under the following condi- 
tions and limitations: 1. The deer may 
be exported only at the Customs Port of 
Halifax, Yarmouth, Macadam Junction, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, 
Niagara Falls, Fort Erie, Windsor, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, and such other 
ports as shall, by the Minister of Cus- 
toms, be designated. 2. The exportation 
of deer in the carcass’ or parts thereof 
(except as to cured deer heads and hides 
of deer) shall be permitted only dur- 
ing or within fifteen days after the “open 
season” allowed for shooting deer under 
the laws of the province or territory 
where the deer to be exported has been 


membership certificate if the club has filed 
a guarantee with the Commissioner of 
Customs; Provided, however, that duty 
shall be paid on ammunition and provi- 
sions brought in. 


ONTARIO. 


A non-resident entitled to hunt or shoot 
in Ontario by virtue of a license under 
this act may export out of the Province 
in any one open season game actually and 
lawfully killed by him, as follows: 1 deer, 

bull moose, reindeer or caribou, 100 
ducks. Except as provided by this sec- 
tion, no person shall at any time export 
from Ontario any game. 

Bag limits: 1 deer, 1 bull moose, 1 
bull reindeer or caribou, 10 grouse a day, 
6 quail a day, 200 ducks in one year. 

License: Resident, deer, $2; resident, 
moose, reindeer or caribou, $5; non-resi- 
dent, $25. 

MANITOBA. 


Export of game forbidden except on 
permit. Provided, however, that a non-resi- 
dent holding a non-resident hunting license 
may obtain a permit free of charge for 
the export of not more than fifty geese 
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and fifty ducks, but no duck shall be 
exported before the first day of October, 
and for the export of a carcass of moose, 
caribou, or other deer killed by him. 

Bag limit: Caribou, moose, deer, ante- 
lope, 1 per season; partridge, 15 per day; 
ducks, 20 per day during last 15 days of 
September, 40 a day during the rest of 
season; 10 geese. License: big game, $4; 
a birds, $1, non-resident, big game, 

NOVA SCOTIA. 


No person shall export any protected 
mammal or bird, excepting under permit 
from the Chief Game Commissioner, and 
then only in the case of live mammals or 
birds, and of heads, antlers and skins of 
mammals lawfully killed. The lawful 
holder of a non-resident’s license shall be 
allowed to export the head, skin and car- 
cass of one moose shot by himself, and 
skins of fur-bearing animals may be ex- 
ported by permit of a game warden. 

Bag limit: 1 moose a year, 1 caribou 
a season, 10 woodcock, 5 ruffed grouse 
a day. License: Non-resident, general, 
$30; non-resident, small game, $15; resi- 
dent, $5 

ALBERTA. 


No person except as herein provided, 
shall export or cause to be exported out 
of the limits of this Province, any of 
the animals or birds mentioned in this 
act, except in pursuance of a permit from 
the Minister of Agriculture. (Fee $5 for 
each head of big game, and $1 per dozen 
for game birds; for mounted heads, $1.) 

A holder of a general license shall be 
entitled to take with him out of the 
Province as trophies the head, skin and 
hoofs of any big game that have been 
legally killed by him. 

Bag limits: 2 mountain goats or sheep, 
1 deer, moose, caribou. License: Resi- 
dent, big game, $2.50; bird, $2.25; non- 
resident, general game, $25; bird, $5. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The license coupon permits transporta- 
tion of one animal killed by licensee.. Ex- 
port of partridge forbidden. Licenses: 
Resident, big game, $3; non-resident, deer, 
moose, caribou, $50; fur-bearing animals, 
$25; bird license, $10. 

Bag limits: 2 deer, 1 moose, 1 caribou, 
20 ducks, 10 woodcock, 10 partridge. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Export—Sec. 19. Save as provided in 
this act, no person shall export the ant- 
lers, heads or skins of any caribou. Sec. 
24. Any person holding a license to 
hunt caribou may export the carcasses, 
antlers, head, or any part upon entering 
the same at the Customs House for ex- 
portation and receiving a permit. Limited 
to 3. 

Non-resident license, $51; 
caribou. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The Provincial game warden may auth- 
orize export. 

Limit—Sec. 10. No person shall kill 
in any one year more than: 2 moose, 
only 1 of which shall be killed in the 
county of Kootenay; I wapiti, 3 mountain 
goats, 3 caribou, 3 deer of any one species, 
or more than 4 in all; 2 mountain sheep 
of any one species, or more than 3 in 
all, only 1 of which shall be killed in the 
county of Kootenay; 250 ducks, 250 geese, 
12 grouse of all kinds, 12 prairie chicken, 
6 pheasants. 6 European partridges per 


bag, 3 stag 


day. 
License fees: Resident, game birds and 
deer, $2.50: big game and birds, $5; 


Non-resident, 


all game and to trap, $10; 
game birds 


all game and to fish, $100; 


only, $50 season, or $5 per week; bear 
only, $25; fishing, $5. 
QUEBEC. 

License.—2343. No person snall hunt 
moose, caribou or deer unless he holds a 
special license delivered by the Minister 
or by any person authorized by him. The 
Lieutenant Governor in Council may es- 
tablish a tariff of fees for such licenses. 
2344. No person, not domiciled in the 
Province can hunt therein even on lands 
of which he is the proprietor or less unless 
he holds a special license. The fee may 
be reduced if the license is issued to a 
member of any fish and game club, in- 
corporated under the laws of the Prov- 
ince and which has complied with the pro- 
visions of such laws. Order in Council, 
February 1, 1913. Hunting licenses 
[shall] be in future granted to persons 
not domiciled in the Province on the pay- 
ment of the following fees: For persons 
who are not members of a legally organ- 
ized club, $25. For lessees of hunting 
territories and for persons’ who are al- 
ready members of such a club, $10. Resi- 
dent license $1 for one moose, $1 for two 
caribou, $1 for two deer. 

Bag limit: 1 moose, 2 deer, 2 caribou 
(Zone 2, 4 caribou). 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Export (except geese and brant) for- 
bidden. 
Non-resident license, $15. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Sec. 36. The holder of a non-resident 
big game license shall be entitled to take 
with him out of the Province any big 
game which may have been legally killed 
by him; and the holder of a non-resident 
game bird license may take with him per- 
sonally, when leaving the Province, not 
more than 100 game birds. 

Bag limit: 2 deer, 2 caribou, 1 male 
elk, 2 bull moose, a season; ducks, geese, 
50 a day; prairie chicken, grouse all kinds, 
10 a day. License: Resident, big game, 
$5; bird license, $1.25; non-resident, big 
game, $25; bird, $10 season, $2.50 six days. 


WILD DUCK FOODS 
By W. L. McAtee 


Three-fifths of the food of 70 little 
and 35 big bluebills taken at Curri- 
tuck Sound in November, 1909, consisted 
of musk grasses. Ten per cent of the 
food of the same birds consisted of 
wigeon grass. At Back Bay, Va., 17 per 
cent of the food of 9 pintails collected 
in February consisted of wigeon grass; 
at Virginia City, Va., 16 per cent of the 
food of 14 mallards was of the same com- 
position. A swan taken at Stump Island, 
Md., had secured no fewer than 97 win- 
ter buds of wild celery. 

The first joint survey in which both 
birds and plants have been studied was 
undertaken the past season in the Sand- 
hill region of Nebraska. This is an im- 
portant wild-fowl resort, and is liberally 
supplied with duck foods. A report upon 
this survey is about three-fourths com- 
pleted. Work in North Dakota is already 
planned for next season. The value of 
this stock-taking is to give us more exact 
information as to the state of our game 
resources and to discover ways in which 
improvements may be made. 

It is unnecessary at a conference of 
this kind to explain the relation of our 
study of wild-duck foods to game-farm- 
ing. On game farms it is easy to supply 
concentrated foods in the form of grain, 
mashes and the like. But the problem 
of supplying roughage for ducks, particu- 
larly of suitable kinds, is more difficult. 











Cutter Boots 


UP here at the “edge of the great 
outdoors” we have been learning 
at first hand, for thirty-five years, the 
real requirements of service boots 
for trail, camp and sport. 

And up here, too, we have drawn to- 
gether the only workmen who can 
build such boots—quaint old Scandi- 
navians whose painstaking hand 
workmanship would be sadly. out of 
place in a “shoe factory”. 


Cutter Moccasin 


or “Pac” Boots 


are bench-made—by hand—each pair individ- 
ually and to measure—from such leather stock 
as is not known in modern “quantity produc- 
tion”. Each hide is selected personally, and 
only the choicest “‘centers” used. 
The Moccasin Boot is the style old- 
timers prefer and as made by these 
skilled craftsmen, is easiest on the 
feet, comfortable and light, yet give 
ing season after season of repairless 
wear. Waterproof as any leather 
boot can be. Fit guaranteed from 
self-measurement, 


Write for descriptive literature of Cufe 
ter Sporting and Moccasin Boots 
and get your dealer interested, 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
_Box10 EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 











Wrestling ale FREE 


Learn to be an expert wrestler, Know scientific 
wrestling, self-defense and fui-jiteu. Develop « splendid 


physique and have perfect bealth. Join this 
school and Leaky BY Mall, ay ay 8 


offer you &® WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 

and quickly learned at home sr mat. 
Now for spLexptp Free poox. Learn all og science and 
wonderful offer 





our age. 
BURNS SCHOOL OF WRESTLING, 7021 Ramee Bide. , OMAHA, WEB. 


The EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S “a SAFE 


Just what,I have been look- 
ing for—has been the ex ~- 
sion of every man we have s 
it to—Made of Brass, Nickel 
Plated, Gun Metal or oxidized 
and furnished complete with 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. “ 

Will keep money—jewels— 
watch—cigarettes or matches perfectly safe and dry. 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 21 Walker Street, N.Y. City 
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Russell's Famous, 4 


Never: ‘Leake. 


gp hreantend 


om BUILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Fd Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can't possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed”’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and ‘vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
ity, hikers and all outdoor men 
te who know real boots 
te when they see 
them. You'll 
+ & swear by 
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for Ca log 

or tai 

FRUSSELL'S “Never-Leak” # gy SS 
Boots are built for business ae 

and guaranteed to give complete satis- ~ £ 

faction—they make good, or back comes 

your money. In any height. Soles hob- i 

@ nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 

a W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. a 

a Berlin, Wisconsin 4 
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Send Your Favorite 
? ° 
Sportsmen's Magazine 
to 


A Fellow Sportsman 
| in the Trenches 





Publishers’ Special Offer Makes it 
Possible to Secure Returned Copies at 5 
Cents Each for This Purpose. 


| $1.00 buys twenty magazines that 
will be read by 20 soldiers. 
$10.00 will supply 200 readers. 


$100.00 will furnish reading 
material for 2,000 





This movement has been officially en- | 
dorsed by the leading sportsmen’s and 
conservation organizations. } 


Remit by check to either this maga- 
zine er to George M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen's Magazine Fund, 
eare of The American Game Protective | 
Association, Woolworth Building, New 

| York City. 
_ _ - 

















Want to know ? | 


How many times have you wanted | 
to know about some of the thousand 
and one things which are as second na- 
ture to seasoned outdoorsmen? How 
many times have you been in on a 
discussion as to which is the best way 
to do this or that? | 

Just you read the advertisement 
on page 784 in this issue. Don’t you 
need the Outdoorsman’s Handbook ? 
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GAME-FARM FOODS 


We recommend for this purpose three 
| plants of rapid luxuriant growth; namely, 
water-cress, water-weed and coontail. It 
is believed that with a system of small 
ponds, most of which could be screened 
while one or more are opened to the 
ducks, a constant supply of green food 
could be obtained. Shoots of these plants 
under favorable conditions grow six 
inches or more per day, and water-weed 
has been known to maintain its stand 
even when fed upon daily by a large 
number of ducks. 

The use of natural duck foods on game 
farms is further to be recommended be- 
cause of the well-known importance of 
keeping the birds satisfied, for their 
mental state has much to do with the 
production of eggs. 

In conclusion, I may say that the Bio- 
logical Survey is endeavoring to be of 
assistance to all interested in wild-duck 
foods, whatever their point of view. We 
shall be glad to have suggestions on any 
point, and shall always hope for and wel- 
come the co-operation of game-breeders 
and sportsmen at large. 


MANY AMERICAN BIRDS AND 
ANIMALS NOW EXTINCT 


More than twenty-five species of 
American birds and animals have become 
extinct within the memory of persons 
now alive, according to Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, speaking recently before a 
Cornell Farmers’ Week audience. Mr. 
Fuertes, who is widely known as a natur- 
alist and as a painter of birds and mam- 
mals, showed the extent to which the 
extermination of wild life has gone, 
mainly through the wantonness of the 
American people. 

Further, he pointed a warning finger 
toward those species which seem likely to 
be the next to go, saying that the animals 
which live in the open are sure to pass 
out first, while those of the forests have 
a better chance to survive. 

Among those he named as having been 
utterly destroyed during the past 75 
years are the passenger pigeon, the last 
specimen of which recently died in the 
Cincinnati Zodlogical Museum; the great 
auk, the Labrador duck, the Carolina 
parakeet, the Eskimo curlew, a number 
of the macaws of the 
West Indies. Men now 








Courtesy Wm. H. Finch 


A DUCK RANCH AT WILD FOWL BAY, 
MICHIGAN 


FEEDING TIME ON 


THE MT. McKINLEY NATIONAL 
PARK 

The bill making the Mt. McKinley region 
in Alaska a national park has become a 
law. Through the act 2,200 square miles of 
country rich in forests and wild life and 
characterized by wonderful scenery are 
set apart for all time as a refuge for 
wild life and a playground for the people. 

The Mt. McKinley bill was strongly ad- 
vocated by the Boone and Crockett and 
Camp-Fire Clubs and the American Game 
Protective Association. It also had the 
support of Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
and the Department of the Interior. Sen- 
ator Key Pittman and Representatives 
James McClintic and James Wickersham 
led the fight for the bill in Congress. 

Among the species of wild life that will 
be specially benefited by the action of 
Congress are mountain sheep, moose and 
caribou. Mt. McKinley is the first game 


| refuge to be set aside in Alaska, but it 


is hoped another will be established short- 
ly in the Kenai Peninsula, the home of 
the giant moose. 





N. B. Our Conservation De- 
partment, beginning with the Feb- 
ruary issue, will be conducted by 
the American Game Protective As- 
sociation, who are specialists on 
these lines, and will give you the 
latest developments in game pro- 
tective legislation. 














alive remember when the 
passenger pigeons literally 
darkened the skies in their 
annual migrations up and 
down the Eastern States. 
The American buffalo, or 
bison, he regards as extinct 
insofar as its wild life is 
concerned, and he counts 
the prong-horned antelope 
as one of those _ plains 
inhabitants which is sure 
to go in the near future. 

The extinction of the 
wood duck, he says, is 
seriously threatened. This 
is a tree-nesting species, 
and reputed to be the most 
beautiful of the many 
American species of wild 
duck. The woodcock also 
is in danger, with many 
other shore birds that once were plenti- 
ful, even the well-known kill-deer plover, 
or killdee, being on the list of doubtful 
survivors. 

To save the remnants of our wild life, 
Mr. Fuertes advocates widespread educa- 
tional measures, the full support of the 
federal migratory bird laws, the estab- 
lishment of game and bird refuges, and 
a whole-hearted public opinion to back 
up the protective measures now upon the 
statute books. 


NATIONAL FOREST ENLARGED 


CTING under the authority of a spe- 
cial Act of Congress the President 
has, on recommendation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, signed a proclamation add- 
ing approximately 50,000 acres to the 
Whitman National Forest Oregon. The 
lands involved are situated on the divide 
between the John Day, Powder and 
Burnt rivers, in east-central Oregon. 
Over 4,000 acres consist of timber lands 
which were included in patented entries. 
As the result of suits brought by the 
United States, the patents for these entries 
were canceled by the courts because they 
were acquired through fraud or mistake, 
Much of the other land included in the 
addition is privately owned. It consists 
largely of cut-over timberland, on which 
the timber growth is rapidly reproducing. 
One portion of the Act of Congress au- 
thorizing the addition provides especially 
for the exchange of Government timber 
for privately owned lands. 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 





man’s exchange for gun information—both 


This Department is open for the discussion of everythin 


best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service in 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual fiel 


service, Do not hesitate to 


to shotguns and rifles. 
the good pam Appin 9 ~ and dofects of = modern - manufacturers 
tended, ar ore only te ams 0 eet ee Oe 
write us for advice and criticlsm.—The 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the put out the 











SUPPLEMENTAL CARTRIDGE 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


VERY fellow who knows beans 
about firearms has a yearning 
for the all-around gun—one that 
will do nicely for anything from 

chipmunks to elephants, or, perhaps we 
should say, from grouse, squirrels, rab- 
bits, etc., to grizzlies. Obviously, such a 
rifle would be “some gun.” 

But, like the Fountain of Youth, from 
whose gurgling depths pours forth the 
elixir of life, the all-around rifle has not 
yet been discovered. 

Of course, many of the big game arms 
may be tamed by reloading with reduced 
loads, but this is a very unhandy method 
for the fellow who goes in a hurry and 
has neither time or inclination to work 
up a Satisfactory charge. 

Fortunately, however, for this class of 
shooters, there are two very inexpensive 
and efficient devices on the market where- 
by the mighty bear gun may be made very 
docile, permitting it to be used with splen- 
did results on small game, and at a very 
low cost of ammunition. 

These devices are the Supplemental 
Chamber and the Auxiliary Cartridge. 
By their use, pistol and revolver car- 
tridges may be used in big game rifles 
with results that are far from displeasing. 





AUXILIARY FOR THE .30 CALIBRE 


They may be termed false chambers or 


“adapters,” since they receive the pistol 
cartridge and are loaded into the chamber 
of the gun, adapting the light loads to the 
arm in question. The cartridges are fired 
by_the firing pin of the rifle stri king the 
primer, or by an intermediate firing pin 
transmitting the blow of the hammer. 

When using the supplemental chamber 
the rifle must be used as a single shot, as 
these are too short to work through the 
magazine. With the auxiliary cartridge, 
a number of them may be loaded and 
worked through the magazine the same 
as the regular ammunition. When used 





MARBLE-BRAYTON AUXILIARY 


in this way, one should use care or some 
will be lost when tossed out by the ejector. 

In using these devices, it should be re- 
membered that the sighting is different, 
and the sights should be changed to ac- 
commodate the lighter loads. In some 
cases, a lateral deviation is noticed, the 
shots going to one side or the other, in 
which case due allowance must be made 
in sighting, or, the sights re-adjusted to 
overcome this error. This is neither the 
fault of the gun or ammunition, but due 
to the change in the vibration of the bar- 
rel, the vibration being very slight indeed 
with the pistol cartridges and very pro- 
nounced with the regular high power 
loads. 

In actual hunting, however, some be- 
come so expert they do the aiming stunt 
without changing the sights at all—know- 
ing, from much practice, where to “hold” 
to get results. This has the advantage 
that one may carry the rifle loaded with a 
pistol cartridge, the magazine filled with 
regular ammunition, and the sights nor- 
mally adjusted. Should big game sud- 
denly appear, the repeating mechanism 
may be operated to eject the light load, 
throw a high power cartridge in place, 
and you are ready for business. Obvi- 
ously, this method is quicker than if the 
rear sight were raised to suit the pistol 
cartridge, and had to be lowered before it 
would be right for the regular b’ar or 
moose load. 

We frankly admit, however, that we 
have never reached this degree of pro- 
ficiency, efficiency, or whatever you want 
to call it, and are ticked to death to make 
a hit with the sights set for the ammuni- 
tion used. 

Our experience with these has been 
confined to the .32 short Colt used in the 
supplemental chamber with the .32 Win- 
chester Special, and the .25 Colt Auto 
with the auxiliary cartridge in the .25 
Stevens high power, and the results have 
been very satisfactory. 

Pistol cartridges fired from rifles in 


this manner give somewhat higher veloc- 
ity and muzzle energy than when used in 
the hand-guns for which they are made. 
We have no figures giving the ballistics 
of the .25 Colt Auto when used in the 
Stevens, but when used in the Remington 
it has a muzzle velocity of 768 ft. seconds 
and a muzzle energy of 65.5 ft. pounds. 
This same cartridge when used in the 
Colt automatic pistol has an approximate 
muzzle velocity of 733 ft. seconds, and a 
muzzle energy of 59.7 ft. pounds. We 
also regret that we have no figures re- 
garding the ballistics of the .32 Short Colt 
when used in the supplemental chamber, 
but since this cartridge used in the re- 
volver has a muzzle velocity of approxi- 
mately 657 ft. seconds, and a muzzle ener- 
gy of 78.7 ft. pounds, it is safe to say 
when used in a rifle it gives figures some- 
what in excess of these. 

With the pistol ammunition in the .32 
Special we have killed much small game, 
and to those who are familiar with the 
power of the regular high power loads, 
it seems really strange to be able to use 
such cheap cartridges and do such nice 
work on rabbits, squirrels, etc. The .25 
Stevens with the .25 Colt Auto has been 
used mostly on targets, but has given 
equally good results. These two arms 
showed no lateral deviation. 





SUPPLEMENTAL CARTRIDGE FOR .35’s 
AND .401’s 


Some hunters object to the use of these 
adapters, claiming the pistol ammunition 
will lead and otherwise injure the barrel. 
These claims, however, have never been 
substantiated from our own experience, 
as we have used them a great deal with- 
out the least bit of trouble, but we take 
good care of the barrel. If this is not 
done good results cannot be expected, the 
adapter will get the blame, while the real 
and only trouble is due to negligence of 
the shooter. 

While black and Lesmok powder give a 
little more power, they are dirty and foul 
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the barrel more or less, making smokeless 
ammunition much to be preferred for this 
kind of shooting as most of the modern 
big game arms have a rather quick twist. 

Unless some of the regular high power 
loads have been used, cleaning the bore 
thoroughly with rags wet with a good 
nitro solvent, leaving a goodly supply of 
solvent in the barrel, will keep it in fine 
shape. If, however, some of the regular 
big game loads are used a thorough ¢lean- 
ing with some form of ammonia dope 
should follow as soon as possible after 
using, all trace of the ammonia removed, 
and the bore oiled with nitro solvent or 
coated with heavy gun grease to prevent 
rusting. We might remark that in clean- 
ing any gun, a brass wire brush used with 
either a rod or a “pull-through” will be 
found very valuable for removing foul- 
ing that persists in clinging to the bore, 
and may at times actually save the barrel 
from ruin. 

For the hunter, trapper, prospector, and 
all others who have occasion to use high 
power arms and love to linger ’neath the 
clear blue sky and roam the broad ex- 
panses of Nature’s Wonderland, where 
the hand of civilization has not yet been 
felt, as well as in the more settled dis- 
tricts, the pistol cartridge adapter will 
prove a blessing in many ways and on 
many occasions, and will find a welcome 
place in the outfit of the woodsman. 


Z&a& 





SHEARD, TRIPLE BEAD AND DOUBLE BEAD 
FRONT SIGHTS 


FRONT SIGHTS 
By L. E. Eubanks 


OST of the articles written about 

rifle sights deal almost exclusively 
with rear sights. That these are vitally 
important no gun man will deny, but they 
are not “the whole show.” ‘The final act in 
sighting a rifle concerns the front sight; 
whether the shooter looks over, through, 
or “under” his rear sight, he must see 
the front sight and adjust it to the target, 
if he expects to score. 

This seeing the front sight—apparently 
a simple matter—is really far from sim- 
ple. “Now you see it, now you don’t” 
will not do—the thing has got to be de- 
pendable. Its size, shape, color, etc., 
have to suit the shooter’s eyes and his 
kind of shooting. Sunlight and shadow 
play their most freakish tricks with a 
gun’s front sight. 

Some front sights are too small; when 
shooting seems to hurt the eyes it is well 
to try a larger front sight. Many men 
would do better work by changing to a 
lade or bead .120 of an inch thick. 

The shape of the front sight has been 
said to be a matter of taste, but really 
there are scientific reasons why certain 
shapes are preferable, and best for any 
marksman. The light has to strike hemi- 
spherical or conoidal surfaces squarely in 
the face or some part will be shaded. A 
sight lighted differently on its sides will 
seem to have changed its position, and 
when it once starts to “kidding” a fellow 
thus, goodby to accuracy. The face of a 
bead should be flat, and the sides straight. 

Polished beads look well, but from the 
standpoint of service they are not de- 
sirable. The surface should be non-re- 
flective, or as near it as may be. Metal- 
lic and enameled substances have some 


virtues as front sight material, but their 
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COMBINATION GLOBE AND PEEP FRONT SIGHT 


reflective nature bars them from first 
choice. There is nothing to equal ivory, 
after it has been prepared for the pur- 
pose by sight-makers’ process. It has 
practically all the virtues of other sight 
materials, and none of their defects. 

Habituation always exerts a big in- 
fluence. If a man has used a metal front 
sight for years, and does all his shoot- 
ing under constant conditions, same light, 
etc.—perhaps in the same shooting-gal- 
lery—an unfavorable color in the front 
sight may never bother him noticeably. 
But if he does any field work, shooting 
under changing light conditions, he should 
have an ivory front sight. The fact that 
a man shoots well with a certain front 
sight does not prove that he can do no 
better with some other. Theoretically 
and practically, a front sight of ivory, 
with a contrasting black stem, is well- 
nigh perfect; and no sportsman should 
be satisfied with his work till he gives it 
a trial. Sighting is the most strictly in- 
dividual feature in the complex science 
of shooting, and he who would be suc- 
cessful cannot be too particular about the 
rifle sights. 

Naturally, because of its location, the 
front sight is easily injured or knocked 
out. In the woods, it is well frequently 
to test the piece’s alignment. Very often 
the front sight is injured by the shooter 
himself, by an effort to drive it in “snug- 
ly.” Overdoing this is liable to spring the 
barrel, too. Don’t strike the sight with 
a hammer, use a piece of wood between 
them, and as Thomas Martin points out, 
drive the sight in and out in the direc- 
tions the makers intended it to go. 

Again because of its location, the front 
sight picks up grit very easily. While it 
is advisable to oil sights, if this is not 
thoroughly cleaned off before shooting, 
adherence of some small particle of 
gravel might give the bead an entirely 
false size or position. Even a drop of 
the oil itself might have this effect, or 
give-the sight an annoying glint. 

About the only substantial objection to 
ivory sights is that the color sometimes 
changes to yellow. This is to be expected 
if the gun is seldom used, and is put away 
in a dark place. Exposure to sunlight 
will readily restore the whiteness. These 
hints may appear trivial, but success with 
a gun requires attention to every little 
thing. 





THE COMPACT SELF-LOADER CARTRIDGE 


COMPACT RIFLE CARTRIDGES 
By W. S. Davenport 


The Winchester catalogue says of the 


401 automatic cartridge that it repre- 
sents as great a step forward as did the 
supplanting of the pin-fire by the center- 
fire cartridge. A good many years have 
gone by since we began to have these 
modern compact cartridges, as powerful 
as the old bulky ones of twice the size, 
but we use them still only for automatic 
weapons. 

There are two good reasons why these 
compact cartridges would be more useful 
in the ordinary rifle, for muzzle energies 


ranging from 350 to 2,000 foot-pounds 
than they are in automatic rifles. In the 
first place they could be better utilized 
in tubular magazines than in box maga- 
zines, and secondly they could be loaded 
with two different loads, one twice as 
powerful as the other, and the small brass 
shells would not cost too much or be too 
large for regular use with the lighter 
load. This is an important advantage. 
How many of us have hesitated in choos- 
ing a rifle between the compactness and 
cheapness of the .25-20 and .32-20 and the 
flat trajectory and high powers of the 
25-35 and .30-30? We can get these 
loaded with the same bullets and charges 
as the smaller cartridges, but the long 
ones are a misfit with these light loads, 
and they cost half as much again. The 
high velocity loads of the short "92 series 
have considerably increased their power, 
but their bullets are too short or the twist 
is not right, and they are accurate only 
for one or two hundred yards. The .38- 
40 high velocity has a muzzle energy of 
1,160 foot-pounds with a shell so short 
that it is a pistol cartridge. It is more 
powerful than the .38-55, if its shell were 
lengthened by only a quarter of an inch 
and the bullet by 20 grains to 200, it 
would be identical with the .401 cartridge 
(the .38-40 is really a .40 caliber) which 
is accurate for medium ranges and has a 
velocity of 2,142 feet, and a muzzle energy 
of 2,000 foot-pounds. The light .38-40 load 
of 700 foot-pounds could still be used, and 
the cartridge would not cost much more 
or be much_ The .401 is powerful enough 
for moose. 

A single new series of four, .25, .30, 
.35 and 40 or perhaps three, a .25, ,.33 
and .40 would cover the whole field be- 
tween the .22 rimfire and the long high 
velocity cartridges. There are thirteen 
or more of these old cartridges, any one 
of which could be replaced by one of 
these three or four. 

At the other end of the series, by 
lengthening the .25-20 by a quarter of an 
inch we should have a muzzle energy of 
800-1,000 foot-pounds with a 100-grain 
bullet, and a velocity of 1,900-2,100 feet. 
This brings it into the class of the .32- 
40 and .38-55. It might become one of 
the most popular of all center-fire car- 
tridges. The other two would have ener- 
gies between 1,000 and 2,000 foot-pounds. 
The .351 automatic has 1,400 foot-pounds 
in a shell no longer than those of the 
92 series. 

Perhaps the editor will kindly criticize 
this suggestion. Would the old loads be 
accurate in rifles bored for these heavier 
loads? Can these energies be obtained 
in such small volumes with small calibers, 
too? How fast could a 100-grain .25 
caliber bullet be driven accurately? 

Even if two loads would not be equal- 
ly accurate in the same rifle at least the 
compact cartridge would work as well 
with the light load as the present long 
cartridges do. It would be cheaper and 
lighter and more would go into the mag- 
azine, and the light load could not be 
out of proportion to the size and cost of 
the cartridge. 


303 FOR ROCKY MOUNTAIN BIG 
GAME 


Answering Mr. Wolfe’s question on the 
.303, for a big game rifle for Western 
Montana, I would be inclined to think the 
.303 is a trifle light! The other two rifles 
you mention are bolt-action rifles, which 
are somewhat slow for big game shooting 
in heavy timber, although excellent for 
long range work. We would prefer a 
lever gun or automatic of about .35 cali- 
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ber or else handling the .30 Gov., and 
would prefer the carbine size as being 
much quicker to get at and handier on a 
horse.—Eb. 





.21 QUACKENBUSH AIR RIFLE 


POWER OF THE .21 AIR RIFLE 

I noticed that in the August number of 
Fietp AND STREAM you spoke of the 
Quackenbush .21 Air Rifle. Is this gun 
effective at fairly short range on small 
game, such as squirrels? I would like 
very much to know more about a gun of 
this kind. 

Yours truly, 
Epmunp T. SILxk. 


__ Ans.—Regarding the Quackenbush Air 
Rifle, would say that the slugs fired in 
this gun are powerful enough to kill 
squirrel, and for target practice the steel 
dart shot into a wooden target, whence 
it can be picked out and used again, 
poe a very economical ammunition.— 
D. 


SLIDE ACTION .22 H. P. 

I would like you to give me informa- 
tion on the following: 

Do you know of a magazine, slide ac- 
tion, .22 caliber, high power rifle, and if 
so, who makes it? Is there a .25 caliber 
made in same action, hammerless? I 
want to purchase a rifle for the following 
purpose, and do not wish a very large or 
heavy one. My work takes me over a 
large territory well filled with game, and 
I can take the rifle in my car and get some 
excellent shots at deer, turkeys, ducks, 
squirrels and rabbits. A day or two ago 
I could have had a thirty yard shot at a 
fine doe and alsoa pair of turkeys. What 
rifle would you suggest, make and caliber? 

Re 20-gauge Winchester. 

Do you regard this gun as a practical 
gun for general hunting such as in a 
country like Eastern Virginia? I have 
used one for a little time, getting some 
good results, yet have never had the con- 
fidence in it that I had with my double 
barrel, modified, and full choke 30 inch 
barrel. I am going to purchase another 
gun soon and am undecided on kind for 


general use. 
A. B. Bristow. 


Ans.—There is no .22 caliber high 
power made with slide action, the only 
two that we know of being the Savage 
lever and the Newton bdlt. The .25 
caliber is made for slide action with the 
Remington Spiral Magazine, the Savage 
Model ’99, the Stevens Single Shot, the 
Marlin Slide Action and the Winchester 
lever 94. For the ideal rifle for your 
work I would prefer the .32-20 Win- 
chester or Marlin which shoots the .32-20 
H. V. loading for deer and small bear, 
the .32-20 Black for turkey, woodcock, 
etc., and the .32 Smith & Wesson short 
for small game such as squirrels and 
rabbits. 

Regarding the 20-gauge Winchester, 
would say that this ought to be .a very 
good tight gun, but it, of course, has the 
disadvantage of having but one barrel 
so that you have nothing but full choke. 
This would make a good quail gun, but 
rather too short range for ducks.—Ep. 
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Speed is the element atthe instant of danger, 
sure to carry the definite message—straight 


duct where the service is the hardest. 


Makers of High Power and Small Caliber Sporting Rifles 
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You'll always find a Savage pro 






SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
268 Savage Ave, Utica, N.Y. 
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THE MILLER PACK- 
SACK SLEEPING BAG 
Made by 


The Forester Equipment 
80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK CITY 
The pictures tell the whole 





story—a Packsack that unlaces 
to makea Sleeping Bag. Weixht 
with mattress bag Tig Ibs., 


made of the best water-proof 
Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two de- 
tachable thicknesses of loose- 
wove Mackinaw wool cloth 
warmer than any blankets, Raw- 
hide laces fasten up sides of pack- 
sack and fasten it to browse bag, 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or exe 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 








S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 


KING’S 
Rifleite 

















McDougall, Capt. Leigh, ¥ % 
Navy; Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut L 
Wolf and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the regular 
Amny and National Guard who saw and used the 
at Camp Perry. We can actaully guarantee that 
will improve your vision ing whether with Rifle 

Revolver or Shotgun. No frame genuine unless stamped 
King. Write at once for new circular. Orders in 
Totahon. 

THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


It’s Hunting Time— 

Get Your Boat— Now! 

‘$s Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNT- 
ING BOATS are designed and built by 
Sportsmen for Sportsmen. They are safe, 
complete and practical. No other boats are 
‘just as good”! We want to get in touch 
with you—send postage for illustrated catalog 
showing all different designs and sizes for 


all different purposes. 
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Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay 
Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen today. 
“Ask the man who owns one.”’ 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De 


Pere, 


Agents Vou Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132So. Wabash Ave., Chicago,IL 














Dept. C Cleveland, Ohio 














all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
ears. Dealers vell NYOIL at 
Toe and 2hc, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportsmen an we will send 
you a dandy, bundy new can 
screw top and screw tip) con- 
ining 3% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. | 

















cheaper and you can obtain a 
tions of target shooting an r 
Reloading, send us the name and caliber of your rifle or revolver 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
261 MEADOW STREET 


RELOAD YOUR SHELLS WITH 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 


By using a little care reloaded ammunition can be made to give con- 
siderably more accurate results than factory ammu' 
be fitted exactly to the particular rifle in which it is used. It is much 


ammunition because itcan 


t variety of loads to meet all condi- 
hunting. If you are interested in 
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Mgr. duPont Powder Co. 


Sporting Powder Div. 
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ITHACA 


An Ithaca im- 
proved hisshoot- 
ing. An Ithaca 
will improve 
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ing. 













ess guns 
$27. 30 up: single 
barrel trap guns, 
up. 
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» Bargains 


OUR 
CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 
SAVE YOU 50 PER CENT 


All makes—Indian, Reading, Standard, 
Thor, Yale, Excelsior—singles, twins, 
prices from $25.00 up. Our machines 
are rebuiltthroughout by expert 
mechanics. Every Part made 
perfect. Thorough!y tested. 
Absolutely guaranteed. A postal 
will bring you our Free Bul- 
letin ona price list of used 
machines. Special Bargain 
inducements for right now. 


WESTERN SUPPLIES CO. 
164 Hayutin Building 
DENVER, COLO. 
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SLINGING YOUR HOLSTER 


May I once again call upon you for 
information? This time it is about a thing 
that every outdoorsman should know, I 
suppose, that is, the proper way to swing 
a gun to his hip. I have seen many ways 
and have tried a number of them, but on 
my recent vacation, devised a way of my 
own. None of them seems to be quite sat- 
isfactory. 

On such occasions as I can or do pack 
my “six-gun” I wear Duxbak riding 
breeches, and support them with a plain 
heavy leather belt through the loops. 
When I put on my gun I run a cartridge 
belt through the holster (Mexican pat- 
tern), and buckle the cartridge belt loosely 
about my waist, so that it droops a bit 
from the weight of the gun. I pass a 
narrow strap sewed to the inside of the 
holster, near the bottom, around my 
thigh to anchor the holster. I carry the 
gun on right side, though I have seen 
some men carry it on the left, with butt 
pointing forward. 

The only objections I have to this 
method are the tendency of the holster to 
work around to the front and hinder me 
in walking, and the wearing of two belts. 
I have seen the cartridge belt drawn 
snugly about the waist, through the loops 
I believe, dispensing with the waist belt. 
This brings the gun too high up to suit 
me, right under my elbow, and I find it 
dificult to draw, as my gun has a 7% 
inch barrel, a Colt Officer’s Model Tar- 
get Revolver. 

Is my method considered good form, 
and if not, what would you suggest? Any 
information on the subject will be greatly 
appreciated. Yours truly, 

R. BuettTNer. 

Ans.—There are a number of ways of 
packing a gun, the best of which is with 
a loose cartridge belt, as the same does 
not constrict the large arteries of the leg, 
thereby impeding circulation. If you hang 
from a tight belt, the best rig is a long 
leather loop running down to a rivet in 
top of the holster. This is the way I carry 
my Officer’s Model as it is a light gun 
and, if the only thing on your belt be- 
sides your hunting knife, it will not bother 
you much. This loop is about 5 inches 
from rivet to the top of the belt and it 
brings the holster about the right distance 
down to draw properly. This arrange- 
ment was sent me by a friend in Montana. 
I wear the gun on the right side. Unless 
used at close quarters it really does not 
make much difference how you pack your 
gun, and, if you hang it the way I have 
described, you should also learn how to 
hold back the trigger and release the ham- 
mer all in one swing, firing the gun when 
pointed level. This is easiest done by 
drawing with an upward swing and re- 
leasing the hammer with the downward 
swing of the gun, but the quickest and 
best of all is drawing and releasing with 
the circular upward swing. This is very 
difficult to learn, and you are likely to 
shoot off your feet in getting the hang 
of it. The other you can learn with an 
empty gun in a few hours’ practice.—Ep, 





SHOTGUN FOR A 13-YEAR- 
OLD BOY 


I have read Frecp aANp Stream for a 
year and I think it’s great. I am 13 years 
old and would like to know what sort of 
a gun would suit; what length of barrel, 
drop of stock, gauge, etc. I would like 
the gun so as I could use it at the traps. 
How much would the gun cost ?—READER. 

Ans.—For a gun for a boy of thirteen 
years old weighing about 100 pounds, we 
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would advise a 7% lb. .12 gauge, right 
barrel. medium choke, left barrel full 


choke. Such a gun of good grade, by any 
of the best American makers, would cost 
you about $20. 00. You would want 30 
inch barrel, 24 inch drop and 14% inch 
stock one es 








\ Remington UMC -, 
30 SPRINGFIELD 1903 
METAL CASEO 
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.30 GOVT. 


MOOSE CARTRIDGES 


As I am about to purchase a new rifle 
I would like to trouble you for a little in- 
formation concerning cartridge for same. 

1. Which one of the following car- 
tridges would be preferable for hunting 
Moose (after 1919), bear and deer in 
Maine: 


25 Remington Automatic, ma Base TOF oe. 
25 Spitzer oC 
30 " vs et 
30 ™ 1 Spitzer 151 “ 
35 : va m 2s ae 
35 5 5 Spitzer 170 “ 

2. Would this cartridge be heavy 


enough or would you recommend another 
larger type? 

3. Isthe Spitz- 
er cartridge 
more effective J‘ 
than the soft 
point on large 
game? 

4. Are Spitzer 
bullets pointed 
metal case bullets or are there more than 
one style of Spitzer’s? 

5. What is the average life of accuracy 
(in number of shots) of the ordinary H. 
P. rifles using smokeless powder and 
metal patched or soft pointed bullets? 

6. Do you think it probable that we 
will be allowed to hunt moose in Maine 
after 1919, or do you think they will put 
the law on again for a number of years? 
I realize that you people are not “mind 
readers,” but your opinion on this last 
question would be appreciated. 

Now just a word for Fietp AND 
STREAM. I receive mine every month and 
find it both interesting and instructive. I 
wish it came every week instead of every 


month. 
Rost. H. Trent. 


Ans.—Of the cartridges you mention 
we would prefer the .35 auto with 200 
grain bullet. For big game work it 
seems to us that the mushrooming soft- 
nose bullet is preferable to the Spitzer, in 
spite of the numerous stories of the mar- 
velous splitting power of the Spitzer bul- 
let. 

A very good moose cartridge is the 
.33 shot in the Winchester Model ’86, also 
the U. S. Gov’t 30 ’06 handled by the 
Winchester Model ’95. 

Ques. 4.—Spitzer bullets are full metal 
case. 

Answering question No. 5, we do not 
know, but believe it runs about 4,000 shots. 
We have known of a great many ..22’s 
that have been tested up to 10,000 shots 
and still gave good grouping. 


“i WRentinstor-UMC 


SOFT .POINT 


}35 SELF-LOADING RIFLE 
v/ | -METAL- CASED 





REMINGTON .35 AUTO 


Remin ington-UM Cian ween 


S3 WINCHESTER © 





THE FAMOUS .33 MOOSE CARTRIDGE 


Answering your final question, would 
say that our idea is that there will be 
such a clean-up on moose that they will 
ox to put the law on again in Maine. 
—Eb. 


— 


THE .351 WINCHESTER ON 
MOOSE 


I have a .351 Winchester rifle. Will 
you kindly inform me if I can kill moose 
with it and how many yards will it kill at? 

ARTHUR Coorps. 


Ans.—Regarding the capacity of the 
.351 Winchester, would say that this was 
designed for a number of knock-down 
blows quick, as used in the Automatic. 
Its muzzle energy is 1385 ft. Ibs., which 
is rather light for moose, as the rifle 
was intended for deer shooting, though 
it will give a good account of itself on 
moose at short range. It groups 3% 
inches at 100 yards and 12 inches at 200 
yards.—Ep, 


THE 20-GAUGE AS A RABBIT GUN 


I would like your opinion on the Win- 
chester Model 1912, 16 or 20 gauge, for 
rabbit hunting. I have decided to change 
from the old 12 gauge as it is too heavy 
for rabbits, in 
my opinion. 
Has the 20 
range enough 
or would I have 
to get on top of 
them before the 
gun would be 
effective? The 
same question applies to the 16. Do you 
know any disadvantages in either of these 
guns? Which one will I find most satis- 
factory for rabbits? Can you give me the 
best load for field use in these guns? 

LaNsiInG WILSON. 


Ans.—Regarding the 16 and 20-gauge, 
would say that either one of these in full 
choke shoot harder than the 12, the 20 
noticeably more so. Owing to the much 
smaller charge the spread of pellets is 
greater in the 20 and 16 than in the 12, 
so that in a 30 inch circle you will have 
considerably less at forty yards and will 
be put there by the 12. 

For rabbit shooting, I should say for a 
quick man that either the 20 or the 16 
would be better than the 12 because they 
are faster and the range at which you 
could see a rabbit in the brush is too 
short for good work with a 12. For the 
20-gauge I would recommend 2% drams 
of powder and % to % oz. of shot; for 
the 16, 234 drams of powder, % to 1 oz. 
of shot; 6’s or 7’s chilled for size.—Eb. 





BARREL AND STOCK LENGTH 
FOR A REPEATER 


I am a reader of Fietp ann STREAM 
and would like you to publish in your 


next number under “Shotguns and 
Rifles” answers to the following ques- 
tions. I want to take up trap shooting 


and I fancy the Winchester trap grade 
gun Model 1912, gauge 12. Would this 
gun, equipped with an interchangeable 26 
or 28-inch barrel modified choke bore, be 
suitable as a field gun? If so, which 
would be most suitable for quail, the 26 
inch or the 28 inch modified choke? The 
stock of this gun has a straight grip and 
the following dimensions: Length of pull, 
13% inches; drop at comb, 19/16 inches; 
drop at heel 1% inches. Taking for 
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TS prices for Skunk and Muskrat. 
Possum, Fox, Beaver and all 
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Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 ee New York 
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Field and Stream Binders 


Made up in imitation leather, stamped with gold, 
ana to “Skinned issues of = size sm oe 

tream. carrying charges prepaid, for 
$1.50. S offer with a year's subscription $2.50. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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We Save You Money 


Select Your Favorite Magazine 


3y a special arrangement we are able 
to offer our readers one or more of their 
favorite magazines in connection with 
FIELD AND STREAM at a great reduction. 
Select any one of the following maga- 
in combination with 


zines 
STREAM. 


By following directions, you can make 
your own selection and fix the proper re- 


mittance price. 


Directions: From the list below select 
your magazines, add the club price and 
you will get the proper amount to remit. 


For example: 


Field & Stream............. 


Metropolitan 


Pictorial Review ........... 


Field and Stream 
American Magazine 
American Boy.... 
Boy's Magazine... 
Baseball Magazine 
Boy’s Life........ 
Christian Herald. . 
Collier’s Weekly. . 
Country Life in 
America 
Delineator 
Designer 
Everybody's Mag.. 
Farm and Fireside 
Every Week...... 
(illustrated Wor'd. 
Hunter, Trader and 
Trapper 
Ladies’ World.... 
After Jan. 1.... 
McClure's 
Mother’s ......... 
Metropolitan 
After Jan. 1.... 
National Sportsman 
Motion Picture... 
Outing 
Outdoor Life..... 
Pictorial Review. . 
Physical Culture. . 
After Feb. 1.... 
Popular Science.. 
Scribner’s 
Smart Set........ 
Woman's Home 
Companion ‘ 
World’s Work.... 
Woman's Magazine 
Outer’s Book 
McCall's 
The Etude } 
For Music Lovers 


Pub.’s 
Price 
$2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
00 


15 
1.50 


Club Canadian Foreign 
Price Postage Postage 


$1.75 


1.15 
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Commence your subscriptions with any month. 
your subscription will be advanced one year from the present date of expiration. 
The magazines may be sent to one address or each to a different address, unless 
otherwise specified. This gives you an opportunity to have your friends subscribe 
with you or to use the magazine subscription as gifts to your friends or relatives. 

All magazines will be sent by mail, directly from the publishers’ own offices. 
Prompt and regular service is guaranteed. 
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We guarantee to start the magazines 
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FIELD AND STREAM 
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granted that these dimensions suit me as 
a trap gun, would these same dimensions 
be suitable as a field gun? Is the 12 
gauge most suitable for trap shooting? 
Dr. ArtHuR L. WricHT. 


Answering your questions concerning 
the Winchester trap grade gun, would say 
‘that we would prefer the 26 inch barrel 
modified choke for quail shooting. 

Regarding the stock, would say that 
13% is rather short for trapshooting and 
we would advise the addition of a leather 
recoil pad, which would bring it to about 
143 inches. You want a long stock for 
good trap shooting. Taking off the re- 
coil pad, the length would be good for 
quick brush shooting for quail. 

Regarding the bore, 12-gauge is the only 
one to use in trap shooting unless you are 
a fancy shot, when the 20 will make high 
scores, but is apt to drop you at least one 
bird out of nearly every string.—Eb. 








REMINGTON .35 SPIRAL MAGAZINE 


THE SPIRAL MAGAZINE IN 
COLD WEATHER 


Answering Dr. Auger’s inquiry con- 
cerning the .35 Remington in cold weather 
would say we are not able to guess from 
this as to whether the .35, which you have 
in mind, is the automatic or the slide 


action with spiral magazine. In the 
case of the latter, there used to be 
complaints because of the cartridges 


sticking in the spiral magazine in cold 
weather, but, in our opinion, this is en- 
tirely the fault of the user of the gun as 
any gun will jam in cold weather if oil 
is used which is not zero oil. There are 
plenty of oils on the market guaranteed 
not to freeze or gum with the cold, and, 
with any of them if used in snowy coun- 
try where the temperatures are low, such 
oils are essential to prevent the action 
sticking.—Eb. 





QUERIES ON THE OFFICER’S 
COLT .38 


I intend to buy a Colt revolver for 
hunting and target purposes and believe 
that the Officer’s Model .38 is what I 
want. 

1. Do you think that the sights would 
be very liable to damage if revolver 
was kept in a heavy Mexican holster? 

2. Is the front sight marked for dis- 
tance or must one become accustomed 
to it by practice? 

3. Do you think that the revolver 
would stand up very long under use of 
the S. & W. Special? 

4. Which shell of the Colt short .38, 
Colt long .38 and the S. & W. Special .38 
is most accurate in the Officer’s Model 
for target shooting? 

5. What is meant by a “checked” trig- 
ger? 

6. Of black, semi-smokeless and 
smokeless powder which would have the 
least tendency to eat out the barrel? 

7. Can one load S. & W. Special .38 
shells that will shoot as well as factory 
loaded shells? If so please mention a 
good loading outfit. Can bullets be pur- 
chased ready molded? 
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Order 


Before Prices 


Go Up! 


Don't wait—prices 
are likely to go up 
any time! ces 
on everything are 
going up—up-— up! 

e may be forced 
to raise the price 
on this article soon, 














.38 OFFICER’S MODEL COLT 





Heavy Broadcloth ki 
Flannel Shirts ¥<S 


Dov: N 
Sug Bete 


8. Do you know where a cartridge belt 
which has slots for .38 caliber on the 
right and for .22 caliber on the left can 
be bought or made to order? 

Sincerely yours, 
K. DANIEL. 


Answering your several questions con- 
cerning the Colt Officers’ Model .38: 

1. The sights will be well protected if 
your holster has a closed bottom. I 
found that the 7-inch barrel was apt to 
project clear through the open bottom 
and the front sight gauge so that the gun 
could not be drawn without some adjust- 
ment. 

2. The front sight is not marked for 
distance but has a yellowish metal bead 
which draws into the semi-circular notch 
of the rear sight, the bar of the latter 
just bisecting the bead when the gun 
is held dead on. 

3. The revolver is solid frame and 
very strongly made. 

4. For long range work, the Smith & 
Wesson Special is the best cartridge; 



























Now, for only $1.00, we will 


the .38 Long Colt is good for the ordi- send you two of these flannel shirts. 
nary 50-yard range « This is the most sensational offer 
y y 8 Z i ; we have ever made. This is a value fe by 
5. The check trigger is heavily checked we are proud to offer. ' No. A-80 

on the front face of the trigger so that Potent used in be peo hits fe a high erede 16-05. brondeloth flan A, which has bose 

your finger gets a good bite on the steel. and 2 army eae oa | stay with flaps to button ~4 iyscineh pieat style with milvary I ue gy 

As the trigger pull is 2% pounds for d seams dow ble aitched with al silk: shifts cut fall and strong made throughout. Pearl buttons to mateh. 
ie color one shirt is dark na 


4 : : lar vy blue — the ot h Do Pri uarant 
perfect release, a checked trigger is much 90 days only:so don’t delay. OSie ‘Sizes la 14 to 18. Come packed 2 2 of same size toa set. No. A-30. apanted on 


surer and more sensitive to the flesh of monthly. One of 


the finger than the ordinary smooth trig- 
ger. I would not be without it. Si xX Mo ths t P 
6. The black powder gives the least ) | ni oO ay 


sion, oculs up the weapon. Some 
COErQnaee but foul ul t eapon. S Easy Payments. Take 6 months to pay. We will open a charge account for you Y 
of the semi-smokeless powders are not wearing apparel Reeds for we enaeee family and per for them in small monthly payments. We trust honest 
. 10 
only clean but not at all corrosive. The foontly payment which you will bardiy leo, “The wondertul bargains we are offering ere astousding, wad doo't forget, 
for just a wn and the balance in small monthly payments. 


ones that are loaded in the Colt .38 Long 


and the Smith & Wesson Special I find 
are very satisfactory, giving no corro- en e oll on ELMER RICHARDS CO. 
sion and leaving the weapon practically Dept. 7021, W. 35th St., Chicago, til. 














clean. Gentlemen: 1 enclose..............--..48 first seen 
' Thousands will be sending for this bargain. bones cand den 0 Simic Gia, Maan Mie 
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molded. These are for sale by both 
the Ideal people and the ammunition If you wish the Bargain Bulletin put X here © 


shells. I prefer to buy the bullets ready | Elmer Richards Co. “Dept ro Chicago shai Gothen... 














manufacturers. 
8. There is no such belt made, and I ° 
would not advise your trying it. .22 cali- 
ber cartridges are better kept loose. One ¥ e 
of the shell clips used for military car- Do You USE This Magazine or Merely Read It? 
tridges makes a very good belt pouch for 
your .22 ammunition —Epb. Do you allow us to save you the time, trouble and money caused by writing to 
: oy : ; the numerous different advertisers for their booklets, catalogs, etc.? See our 
index-to-advertisers page for an easy answer to that worry. 
REBORING A .22 Do you consult our Information Service Bureau with regard to any trip you 


have in mind? Do you know that we have thousands of reports covering every 


T 
"2 ee section of this country and Canada—reports that are real, written by men who 


pik Ping A A ny oo a have actually made the trips, and who have no other object ‘than to tell us the true 

Question 1. I would like to know if I conditions? r 
could get my .22 caliber Model ’97 Marlin Do you let some question pertaining to camping, camp equipment, rifles, ballistics, 
Repeater, 24 inch octagonal barrel drilled fishing or dogs remain unanswered in your mind? If so, why not let us help you out? 


and fixed so that it would chamber a .32 
bullet. Where could it be done? 


Question 2. What sized shot should be Just address your question otisiiicaeadlials 


used in a 20 gauge Winchester repeater Bureau”’ and it will get to the right man 
for the following game, rabbit, squirrel 
and crow? 
Question 3. I am thinking of taking a FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


hike this winter with four other young 
n. ” We will use a light tent and sleep 
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The Far amous Snostenad Library 


The true and tried books that talk from experience—books that form a 


glittering panorama of life in the open. 


A library of sport prepared by 


the leading authorities and experts—accounts of actual hunting, fishing 
and trapping. The experience of the most noted sportsmen in the world. 








You may have your choice of any one of these books, 
delivered postpaid, together with a full year’s sub- 
scription to FIELD AND STREAM forthe price listed 
below. The cost of paper, printing, ink and binding 
is soaring high—when it has gone higher you will 
have to pay more. Select your favorite book now 
and avoid having to pay more later on. 





HUNTING 

BIG GAME FIELDS OF AMERICA, by Dan J. Singer— 
delivered postpaid to you together with a full year’s sub- 
scription to FIELD AND 1, ee (total value $4.25) 
for ty 25. This offer is N 

THE BOY'S BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING, by 
Warren H. Miller—delivered postpaid to e together 
with a full year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM 
a * ‘on ++ ty for $2.75. This offer y No. 2. 

THE by Theodore Roosevelt and Van Dyke 

p..—4 boatbald to you together with a full year’s 

subscription to FIELD AND nea (total value 
$4.00) for $3.00. This offer is No. 


FISHING 

DRY FLY FISHING, by Emlyn M. Gill—delivered post- 
paid to you together with a full year's subscription to 
FIELD AND ww apes (total value $3.25) for $2.50. 
This offer is No. 

BIG GAME Fishes OF THE UNITED STATES, by 
Charles F. Holder—delivered postpaid to you together 
with a full year’s suhscription to FIELD AND STREAM 
(total value $4.00) for $3.00. This offer is No. 5. 

BOY’S BOOK ON CANOEING AND SAILING, by Warren 
H. Miller—delivered postpaid to you together with a 
full year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (total 
value $3.50) for $2.75. This offer is No. 6. 


CAMPING 
CAMP CRAFT, by Warren H. Miller—delivered postpaid 
© you together with a full year’s subscription to FIELD 
“$? STREAM (total value $3.50) for $2.75. This offer 


THE. ‘OUTDOORSMAN'S HANDBOOK, by Warren H. 
Miller—delivered postpaid to you together with a full 
year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (total 
value $3.50) for $2.50. This offer is No. 8. 

WOODCRAFT, by Horace Kephart—delivered perpele | to 
you with a full year’s subscription to FIELD AND 

7 (total value $3.50) for $2.50. This offer is 


boGs 

AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND, by Warren H. Mil- 
ler—delivered postpaid to you together with a full year’s 
subscription to FIELD AND STI ——_ {total value 
($3. ry for $2.25. This wg is No. 

THE AMATEUR TRAINER, by Ed. r “itaberlein—deliv- 
ered postpaid to you oe ED with a full year’s subscrip- 
tion to Pg AND STREAM (total value $3.00) for 
$2.25. offer is No. 1 

TRAINING. THE HOUND, by W. A. Bruette—delivered 
postpaid to you together with a full year’s subscription 
to FIELD AND STREAM (total value $3.00) for $2.25. 
This offer is No. 12. ARMS 


RE 

RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. by Warren H. Miller—deliv- 
ered postpaid to you wd with a full year’s subscrip- 
tion to fe r AND 7; (total value $4.00) for 
$3. his oor is No 

THE AMERICAN cova by Charles Askins—deliv- 
ered postpaid to ro together with a full year’s sub- 
scription to FIELD AND STREAM (total value $4.00) 
for $3.00. This offer is No. 14. 








THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK IS SEVERAL BOOKS IN ONE 











The Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book includes the game, 
fish and transportation 

. 1-18 laws for 1917-18. The 
Handbook is on sale 

at an boss ane 

e sporting goods 
Field “ame Price, 


and $ 
Stream I 50 


461 Eighth Ave. 
. Y. City 





Gentlemen: 











Street and No. 





Enclosed is $.........+.-. for which send me 
FIELD AND Granans for one year and copy of 


-as per offer No... 





——_ State....... 





For four years Editor Miller and his 
force of assistants have been working 
on the Handbook. Back files ofallthe 
sportsmen’s publications have been 
searched, every standard work onthe 
outdoors consulted, with the object 
of gathering into easily consulted, 
condensed, boiled-down, cross-in- 
dexed form, all the best thought, 
tested experience and proven wisdom 
of the greatest authorities on hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, canoeing, trap- 
ping, woodcraft, tracking, and where- 
to-go knowledge, for the benefit otf 
the sportsman, both novice and old- 
timer. 


Complete GAME, FISH AND TRANS- 
PORTATION LAWS FOR 1917 AND 
1918," WHERE TO GO” INFORMA- 
TION, etc. 





There are 360 pages, 300 illustra- 
tions and over 300,000 we printed 
in easy to read type. he book isa 
handy size, 5" x 7 ak indestruc- 
tible canvas cover, —~ to slip into 
the bag so as to goright along with 
you for guide and reference in the 
woods, 





on the ground for five nights. Would it 
be a good idea to purchase a rubber cot 
or oil cloth to put on the ground, so the 
blankets won’t absorb the moisture? 

Question 4. I have seen tubes used in 
shooting galleries to fill rifles rapidly after 
they have been emptied. Will you give 
me a diagram of such a tube to fill the 
rifle mentioned in Question 1? 

RatepH MIcHEL. 


RatpH: Answering your questions 
would say that we do not think the action 
would handle .32 caliber: cartridges even 
if the barrel could be drilled and cham- 
bered for .32. 

No. 2. We would prefer No. 6 chilled 
in the .20 Winchester for the game you 
mention. 

No. 3. You will find it better to pile 
spruce boughs (dry leaves or pine leaves, 
some four to six inches thick) where you 
expect to spread your blankets and then 
cover same with ponchos or other rain- 
coat material which you will have to take 
along for rainy weather. 

No. 4. The tubes for quick reloading 
can be bought from the arms and am- 
munition companies, such as the Reming- 
ton U. M. C. Co., Woolworth Bldg., N. 
Y. C. and the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn.—Ep. 


MOUNTING TELESCOPE SIGHTS 


Mr. Warren H. Miter, Ep.: 


Last fall I became imbued with the de- 
sire to murder ducks and geese at long 
range, as in these parts feed is generally 
scarce, and they hang pretty well toward 
the middle of the ponds. With this idea 
in mind I purchased some Brayton Tube- 
less Telescope Sights for use on a .22- 
Power Savage which I have. 

Since then I have found that the manu- 
facture of these sights has been discon- 
tinued, and it has occurred to me that 
they might not be worth all the trouble 
I would experience in affixing them to my 
rifle, as there must be some valid weak- 
ness or they would still be manufactured. 

I propose to use the gun principally for 
ducks and geese, but contemplate its use 
also for bear and deer. For speedy work 
and for wet weather, I have a Lyman 
Folding rear peep sight, but I have not 
mounted this either. Would the Lyman 
Folding rear peep sight work with the 
Brayton sights on the barrel? 

I purchased these telescope sights from 
the Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., of 
Boston. They had them already mounted 
on a rifle, and would not forward them 
upon approval unless I was willing to pay 
the cost of remounting them in case I re- 
turned them. In case you deem it advis- 
able to mount them, what, in your esti- 
mation, would be the correct cost of re- 
mounting them on their rifle. I paid $7 
for the sights. 

I am enclosing the directions sent me 
by the Savage Arms Company. 


WitiiaMm L. Lance. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE AND FITTING OF BRAY- 
TON TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


Drive the rear sight into barrel slot of 
rifle from right to left as is ordinarily 
done in fitting any standard rear sight to 
a rifle. 

Loosen the two small set screws of the 
front sight which are located on the top 
of base one turn, then slide back clamp 
and lift off. Raise lens holder from base 


j of sight, then drive front sight into posi- 
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tion. Replace lens holder on base of 
sight, also replace clamp on lens holder 
over screws making sure that center mark 
on lens corresponds with the center head, 
and tighten screws to hold in position. 

To adjust sight—turn both lenses down, 
adjust the open sights exactly in the same 
way as is required for hunting. Thea 
raise lenses and adjust by moving right to 
left whichever is necessary for aligning 
sights. 

When these telescopic sights are erected 
in their proper position upon the rifle the 
elevation is read from the lower edge of 
the rear lens. 

In aiming, the marksman will first look 
below the edge of the rear lens, through 
the sight opening and find the top of the 
front sight. When his eye is in correct 
position, a line drawn from the center of 
his eye to the top of the front sight will 
pass just below the lower edge of the rear 
lens, and all objects in the field of the 
front lens will appear above this line 
greatly magnified. 

When shooting at a target the front 
sight should be aimed at six o’clock or 
tangent with the lower edge of the bull’s 
eye, it being necessary that the entire 
circle of the bull’s eye is visible above the 
sight. 

When aiming do not attempt to look 
through the rear lens but below it. Also 
make certain that the top of bead on 
front sight is level with top of bar on rear 
sight. 

Ans.—We have your letter with enclo- 
sure from the Savage Arms Company and 
would suggest that the best thing to do 
would be to send this rifle to Mr. J. P. 
Dannefelser, 19 Warren Street, New York 
City, and let him mount the telescope for 
you. Possibly some advance correspond- 
ence would get you a price—Epb. 





ALL-AROUND RIFLE FOR BIG 
GAME 


Regarding S. D.’s query on an all- 
around rifle for big game, would say 
that it will be impossible here to name 
any specific rifle, as there are any num- 
ber of them which their owners swear 
by as the best big game rifle. How- 
ever, if we were selecting such a weapon, 
we would prefer one that handles an 
auxiliary cartridge for short range work, 
has a reasonably flat trajectory and 
power enough for the major big 
game animals. The .33 would not ful- 
fil these conditions because it has no 
auxiliary. The .303 uses the .32 Smith & 
Wesson Smokeless and the .32 Colt Auto, 
and would be a pretty good selection. For 
further choice, would suggest the .30 Gov. 
rimless, using the .32 Colt Auto., .35 Win- 
chester with .380 Colt and the .35 Rem- 
ington with the .380 Colt—Eb. 





MISFIT .22 CARTRIDGES 


Will you kindly answer the following 
questions ? 

I have a Savage Model 1911, .22 caliber 
rifle. It is chambered to shoot .22 short 
only, although I have shot long rifle 
cartridges by forcing them in. 

This rifle will shoot shorts very accur- 
ately, having placed 10 shots in an inch 
bull’s eye at 100 feet, but if I shoot a 
long rifle cartridge I cannot hit a six 
inch mark at the same distance. 

What makes this difference? Does for- 
cing the cartridge into the barrel make it 
shoot inaccurately? If I had the chamber 
bored longer to take the long rifle car- 
tridge, would it then be accurate? As the 


magazine is in the stock would it feed 
them properly? 
Is nitric acid good to reblue gun bar- 
rels? I remain Yours truly, 
Everett HoLieNnBECK. 


Ans.—You cannot expect to get ac- 
curate results by trying to force a long 
rifle cartridge into the chamber of a .22 
short. We should advise having the cham- 
ber bored out so that the bullet will take 
the rifle lands properly. 

Regarding rebluing gun barrels, would 
say that nitric acid works all right, but a 
better formula is sold by R. H. Berk- 
stresser, 1126 West Market Street, York, 
Pa.—Ep. 


Se 


WINCHESTER .32 SPECIAL 


I would like to know the power and 
range of a .32 Winchester. My rifle is a 
Carbine .32 Special. Do you think it will 
kill a bear or moose at 100 yards or 
more? Epwin SupRrey. 


Ans.—The .32 Special is plenty powerful 
enough for bear and a good many moose 
have been killed with it, although it is 
just a trifle light for this purpose. It 
shoots a 170-grain bullet with a muzzle 
velocity of 2,112 feet per second, and has 
a muzzle energy of 1,864 foot pounds. 
This drops at 100 yards to 1,181 foot 
pounds, which is about the same as the 
.30-30 at that range, and, therefore, not 
powerful enough unless the shot is well 
placed. The trajectories are 5.60 mid- 
range height at 100 yards and 15.26 at 
150 yards. These are the trajectories for 
full flight ranges of 200 and 300 yards 
respectively.—Eb. 


THE .25-20 FOR BIG GAME 


I would be very pleased if you would 
answer me the following question by re- 
turn mail. 

Is the No. 27 Model .25-20 Marlin High 
Velocity strong enough for big game; 
such as deer and black bear, and will the 
black powder with lead bullets work sat- 
isfactorily in this rifle? 

R. O. RuMNey. 


- Ans—We would not consider the .25- 
20 H. V. a very satisfactory rifle for deer 
or black bear unless you are mighty ac- 
curate in placing your bullet. A deer can 
carry off more lead than almost any other 
big game, and, while he will surely die 
from the wound of the .25-20, you will 
not surely be able to track him.—Ep, 


THE V. M. FRONT SIGHT 


SPoRTSMAN’S Wor pb: 

Do you recommend the Vickers Maxim 
front sight and the Lyman rear peep sight 
for hunting purposes? 

Joun E. NE son. 


Ans.—We consider the V. M. front 
sight a very good sight but one must learn 
how to handle it before taking it afield. 


If you are used to a bright bead on a | 


dark object, such as game in the forest, 
it will take a little while to get used to 
picking out the same distinctly as seen 
through the ring of the V. M. sight.—Ep. 
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Tre LC: Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for [tself 


Has a whole lot to say to brother 4 White 
these Fall days—and it speaks with a direct- 





ness and force which leave no room or doubt 
as to its meaning! 
story in its own wo! 


But let’s tell the gun’s 
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Left Barrel 
ModiSed Choke 


Here are reductions of 
twothirty-inch circles. 


Ask for Th birds werelifesize 
an e patterns were 
Catalog made at thirty yards 


by - a 


with a 12-gauge Ideal 
Grade Smith Gun, 


Study the result and 
you will understand 
why we prefer to let 
the gun say 

That’s the Smith 
Story 


THE HUNTER 
ARMS CO. Inc. 
30-50 Hubbard St 
FULTON, N. ¥. 




















(Se and fame Outfits~ 


OFFICERS AND MEN “1 SERVICE 
HUNTERS AND TP.APPERS AT HOME 
Army Sweaters .. 
Army Shoes ....... "6. 








Cots, tables, chairs, lanterns, ponchos and hun 

of other articles in our new catalogue “F’’ 
Send 4c postage 

Write To-day. Money-Back Guarantee. 

















he New Improved 


Comt or (Indoor Closet <= => 


Odorless-Sanitav,y-Germ-Prootf 
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Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods yk i guide skin it and send me the 
skin. a specialty of mounting fish in 
tifetike. Sram 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
57 West 24th Street New York City 
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SHOOTING 


SPLITTING THE PURSE AT A 
TRAPSHOOT 


By E. C. Crossman 
Part II 


HE money-back system is an ex- 
cellent one to encourage entry 
through the entire tournament, 
and to give the earnest plug- 
ging amateur a chance to recoup his 
losses that might otherwise be heavy if 
he entered and lost entirely through the 
tournament. Like an insurance policy you 
must play the whole game to collect on it. 

In this system, which is really a side- 
issue to the actual split of the purse, a 
fund is established by taking Ic. per bird, 
$1.00 extra for each eniry of those de- 
siring to share in the benefits, and all the 
added money. Then the men winning are 
as usual rewarded by a split of the en- 
trance fees, which have nothing to do 
with our money-back fund. 

And, when such split has been com- 
pleted as in the ordinary shoot, then our 
special fund is called upon. Any ama- 
teur, shooting through the whole pro- 
gram, and contributing his little $1.00 
extra, is paid from this fund enough to 
make up the difference between his en- 
trance fee, and what he got back again 
from the split of the purse. He is out 
the money charged him for birds, 2 or 3c 
each, and he is out the $1.00 special en- 
trance, but if this fund is large enough 
he is given back the difference between 
his actual entrance money for the tourna- 
ment, and what he got. If the fund is 
not large enough he is paid a pro rata 
of the amount. If the fund has a balance, 
as is usually the case, this is also whacked 
up between the high guns in addition to 
the regular split of the purse they had in 
the regular events. 

Of course, it gets back to the old prin- 
ciple of not being able to lift oneself by 
one’s bootstraps. If there is no added 
money to put into this money-back fund, 
the amateur naturally can be paid back 
his losses only from the special $1.00 
entrance fee, and the Ic. per bird taken 
for this fund, so he is getting back what 
he has put in and naturally less than the 
deficit. The added money must be had 
to swell this fund to the extent of pay- 
ing him back his losses. 

This is, of course, a very attractive split 
to the amateur desiring to shoot through 
a program, and yet not be everlastingly 
soaked through his lack of skill. It cuts 
down the winnings of the high men, be- 
cause the added money, usually put into 
the purse for each event, goes to this 
fund. Of course, high guns get what- 


ever is left over in this fund from the 
added money. 
Another system, evolved to encourage 


i, 
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the poor shot, is the ', 
class system, used ex- 
tensively. Here a cer- 
tain number of classes, 
say, four, is fixed be- wy 
fore the shoot. The 
added money, en‘rance, 
etc., is divided into 
four equal parts. 

After the shoot, the 
competitors are arranged in order accord- 
ing to their totals for the -hoot, and then 
the assemblage is split into four equal 
parts, known probably as Classes A, B, 
C, and D. To each class is given a fourth 
of the purse. Of course, Class D takes 
in the worst of the lot and Class A tak: 5 
in the high ones. 

Then the said quarter of the purse 1: 
split among the high men in each class 
according to the high gun or the Rose 
system. 

The joker here is that you may be in 
luck just hard enough to have a dividing 
line pass just under your tootsies, leaving 
you tail-ender, say, in Class A, when a 
bird less would have put you across the 
fence as high man for the next lower 
class. And you watch the man who broke 
one bird less than you did get a nice 
slice of the quarter share of the purse 
that went to that class, while you get 
nothing. The dividing line may take in a 
lot of ties, say, 135 ex 150, and these men 
have ‘to draw lots to see whether they 
are going to be high men in the class be- 
low, or tail-enders in the class above. 

For a happy-go-lucky, good-time socia- 
ble shoot where there was no amount of 
money up to make winning worth while, 
this might prove popular, but I’d hate to 
see the system worked in a shoot for 
blood, with plenty of money in the kitty. 
Imagine seeing Jim Jones, 
110 ex 150, and who happened to fall in 
as high man of Class D, drawing down 
$40, while you got nothing for your 140! 

The equitable system is much like the 
jack rabbit in that a price is put on each 
bird broken, only in this, as is sensible, 
the number getting into the split is lim- 
ited. Say there are four moneys in a 15- 
bird shoot, this would take in all that 
broke 12 or better. Those not getting 12 
would be out in the cold, which is proper. 

The number of birds broken by the men 
getting 12 or better is divided into the 
purse that is hung up. Thus the price of 
each bird is ascertained. Then, of course, 
say the birds are worth 22c. each, those 
breaking 15 get 15 times 22c., those break- 
ing 14 get 14 times 22c., etc. This is a 
fair and logical system in that it stops 
the picayune splitting clear down to the 
man who broke but one bird to the good 
over half, say, 8 ex 15. Only those shoot- 
ing 80 per cent get into the split. 

The only objection to this is that it does 


who broke’ 
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not put enough premium on good shoot- 
ing. The man breaking 15 should get 
more than 22c. above the man getting 14. 
For example, in the sample shoot men- 
tioned, taken from the Winchester book- 
let on the subject, 15’s get $3.30; 14’s, 
$3.08; 13’s, $2.86. There should be more 
difference than this. I am thoroughly a 
believer in the high man or men getting 
considerably the fattest end of the purse 
because single birds may count enormous- 
ly under some conditions and the shooter 
should be taught to feel that dropping 
a bird is going to cost him a blame sight 
more than a paltry 22c., as, for example, 
in this equitable shoot. 

Once in a long while the percentage 
system, like any other, works a bit lop- 
sided. I have seen times when a 19 paid 
more than a 20, in a bunch of very fast 
men, but anybody can see that if 19’s split 
30 per cent and 20’s split 40 per cent of 
the pot the occasions are very rare when 
it would pay to drop a bird and take 19. 
Also there is the gambler’s fascination to 
this split on some occasions—and a cer- 
tain amount of chance is always fas- 
cinating. 

In one event in a percentage system 
shoot a bird dropped—my last one—cost 
me $30—because 19’s paid about $3.85 and 
20’s—but two of them in that event—paid 
their owners about $45 each. This is not 
usual, but also not rare. 

Probably for a small shoot, with more 
sociability than desire for blood, the 
equitable is the best of them all. No 
chance can give straight’s ten times the 
amount taken by the men with one less; 
while those not getting 80 per cent are 
not in the split—and a man in a trap- 
shoot of any sort should realize that save 
in handicaps the less than 80 per center 
has no business on earth. The game is 
too fast and too many men are proficient 
to make it worth while piffling around 
trying to hand the 60 per cent man three 
or four nickels back. He’s there for ex- 
perience and good company, he’s a dona- 
tor, to put it plainly, as those now pro- 
ficient were in their early days. The first- 
year recruit in the militia, just learning 
which way to turn the windgauge screw 
on his Springfield can hardly ask to be 
admitted to a share of the purse hung at 
Perry for such men as Casey and Winder 
and Richards. Work and practice con- 
stitute the price of proficiency. 
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HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgu. Ss 


POWDE 


INFALLIBLE 
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4 4 HIGH GUN 
Always in Sight IDEAL eg 
TARGET 
HEN you want shells loaded with either of the Hercules - t 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’, you Rete Oo 
should have no difficulty in getting them. Each of the 
14 standard makes of shells, loaded with smokeless powders, NITRO CLUB 
named in the list to the right, may be obtained containing either SELBY LOADS 
one or the other of these powders. ie 
When you find the shell so loaded you can easily identify it. LACK SHELLS 
The name Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ is always in sight on the top (9) BLACK SHELLS 
wad. It is also on the box in which the shells are sold. CLIMAX 
Thesé' powders always run absolutely uniform in quality. The Neston 
load of Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ shot today will give the same high FIELD 
velocity, the same light recoil, the same even pattern, will burn — 
just as clean as the load shot a year or two years ago. VINCHESTER 
And this matter of uniformity in powder is important. You know RErEATER 





the difference that a strange gun will make in shooting, a strange 
club in golf, a strange racket in tennis. A strange powder, ora 
powder that varies in quality, has the same effect. 


Shoot either Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ in any one of the 14 shells 
named in the list on this page. 


2 HERCULES POWDER CO. 












1059 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
































WALL-EYED PIKE 


{x. W. H. Mitter: 

Will you please give me in the next 
issue of the FreLp AND STREAM a descrip- 
tion of the wall-eyed pike, formerly of 
Northern Minnesota? I cannot place them, 
and a couple of my friends had a dis- 
cussion about them. 

Yours truly, 
Haro_p QUACKENBUSH. 

Answering your inquiry concerning the 
wall-eyed pike, would say that the follow- 
ing description is taken from Tue Ovut- 
DOORSMAN’S HANpsook and it is accurate: 


The wall-eyed pike is caught in the 
summer and autumn on medium black 
bass bait tackle and (stream fish) on 


brook trout fly tackle, with crawfish, frog, 
minnow and worm bait in bait-fishing; 
also a large, dark-colored bass fly for 
morning and a lighter fly for evening in 
fly-fishing. In trolling, use a larger hook 
than for black bass, snelled on wire, with 
spoon not smaller than No. 3; bait hook 
with minnow, lamprey, eel or pork rind. 
It is not a pike nor a perch; it is a dis- 
tinct species that resembles both the pike 





Pike Porch \Well-Eyeh 


and the perch, hence its name. It is 
found in Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, West 
» Virginia, Ohio, Georgia, Missouri and 


* Arkansas and frequents deep places in 
lakes, rapids and swift-moving waters. 
This fish averages in weight from one to 
= Ibs. and seldom exceeds ten pounds. 
—ED. 





SALT WATER TACKLE QUERIES 

Thanks for your letter of last week. It 
was just what I wanted but I am quite 
an amateur and so find no end of asking 
questions. 

1. Where can “solution used on the Joe 
Jefferson salt water line” be secured? 

2. Would you advise using this solution 
on Vom Hofe’s “Celebrated” Linen lines? 

3. Are the “Handle Drags” for large 
reels efficient? Will you name some of 


the best makes and where secured? 
4. Personally, do you think that the 


“Tampico” tarpon and tuna reel sold by 
E. Vom Hofe for $12.50 is as good a reel 
as can be found for that price? (No. 
6-0.) 

5. Is the “Pulley Tip Top” as good as 
an agate tip for tarpon rod? 

6. Will you explain the use of metal 
dowels in connection with heavy rod 
mountings ? 

7. Can you give me the address of “H. 
J. Frost” who manufactures tarpon reels? 

- R. K. DANIEL. 


Ans.—For the solution used on the Joe 
Jefferson salt water line, would refer you 
to Messrs. E. Vom Hofe & Co., 112 Ful- 
ton street, New York City. He can also 
advise you as to whether it would im- 
prove his own make of line. 

I would carry in addition to the handle 
drags half a dozen knitted thumb stalls, 
as they are very useful, not only in play- 
ing a fish but in thumbing the reel in 
casting, and you need quite a few of them, 
as they wear out rapidly and are continu- 
ally getting lost. 

Pertaining to question four, it would be 
against our policy to advise specifically 
concerning manufacturers’ goods. 

As to question five, would prefer the 
plain agate top to any form of mechanical 
device. In consideration of the number of 
million revolutions a pulley tip top has to 
make we doubt if any device would stand 
up without special lubrication. 

Regarding the use ef metal dowels, 
would say that this is partly to keep the 
ferrule from turning and partly to keep 
it from being dragged out when the rod 
is unjointed. Sometimes two or three 
men have to pull on a rod to get it apart 
and if the sun is very hot the ferrule 
cement may have become loosened, in 
which case you depend on the dowel. 

The address of H. J. Frost, the manu- 
facturer of tarpon reels, is 90 Chambers 
Street, New York City.—Eb. 





WADING WITH BOOTS AND 
SANDALS 


In wading trout streams I have always 
worn the glove-fitting rubber waders, and 
have had the usual experience of being 
more fatigued by sliding around on slip- 
pery rocks than one would in covering 
four times the distance on dry land. 

I have noted in some of your articles 
reference to hob-nailed shoes worn on the 
outside of rubber boots. 


I would appreciate it very much if you 
would give me your ideas on the ideal 
wading equipment for rocky streams, and 
the names of concerns where this equip- 
ment can be secured promptly, as I am 
leaving for the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior in about ten days. 

Also give me the name of some concern 
handling gossamer raincoats that fold 
into a bundle of very small dimensions. 

A. B. McKeen. 

Ans.—Answering yours of July 11th, 
would say that the equipment I use is my 
plain rubber hip boots such as I wear on 
duck-shooting trips and salt-water fish- 
ing, plus a pair of leather wading sandals 
with hob nails, costing $3, which slip 
on over the boots and give you a firm 
grip on the rocky bottom, also preventing 
many a spill. These wading sandals and 
also the gossamer raincoat are both kept 
in stock by all tackle houses.—Eb, 
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PERRULE SHOULDERED FERRULE. 


SOT FITTED FOR FER 
ANO WIRE REMOVED 


FITTING ON ROD FERRULES 
By Ladd Plumley 


When the joint of a rod is to be fitted 
to a ferrule which is constructed with a 
shoulder, it is necessary to work down 
the end of the joint to fit the smaller por- 
tion of the ferrule. Without a lathe this 
is difficult, unless a means be provided 
for a guide in working away the wood 
with a coarse file or rasp. I use coils of 
heavy copper wire, wound around the 
joint and leaving exposed that portion of 
the wood which is to be worked down to 
the proper size. The wire protects that 
portion of the joint which can afterwards 
be filed to fit the shoulder of the ferrule. 
Of course, while being filed to fit a ferule 
the joint should be continually turned in 
the workman’s hand. Sketches show the 
joint wound with wire and the completed 
fitting. 





SALTING DOWN YOUR CATCH 

In your May issue, on page 71, I see in 
your answer to J. H. Howell that any 
fresh-water fish can be cured by salting 
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or smoking. Now I would like to know | 
if perch and pickerel could be cured that 
way, and if you put them down in dry salt 
or as you would cure salt pork. 

Ray Dartinc. 


Ans.—Regarding salting down pickerel 
and perch, would say that they would re- 
quire splitting and could either be dry 
cured with salt, as is done with cod fish, 
setting them out in the sun for a time and 
then pulling a cloth shelter over them 
when they get warm, or they could be 
salted down in a crock with alternate lay- 
ers of fish and salt and just enough water 
to liquefy the salt. 

In all cases the steaks must be cut clear 
of all bones, for these cause decay. To 
smoke, hang in a barrel and smoke for 
ten hours. Frost fish treated this way are 
crisp and delicious.—Eb. 


TROUT OUTFIT 


Warren H. Miter: 

Dear Sir: My favorite pastime is 
angling. I want to know if for $20 or 
$25 I can_get any kind of outfit that I 
might use for “dry fly” fishing for trout. 
That is al! I feel I can spend this year. 
By an outfit I mean rod, line, leader and 
flies and reel. I have read Mr. Gill’s 
book on “Dry Fly Fishing” and I gath- 
ered from it that $25 would not go any- 
where in getting a really good equipment, 
but I was wondering if for the sum men- 
tioned I might not make a start in that 
particular branch of the art. 

Now, I only have a $2 bamboo rod, a 
65 cent reel, a 65 cent line, a pretty good 
leader and a few flies. 

What I am wondering about is if you 
could advise me something about the rod, 
line, reel, etc., to get to go after trout 
weighing no more than at most 1 or 1% 
pounds. 

I am 5 ft. 7 in. tall and weigh 130 Ibs. 
I must do my fishing in rough water of 
small creeks’ of the Coast Range Moun- 
tains. The creeks are usually more or less 
brushy and on account of so many camp- 
ers and sportsmen (and fish hogs) fish- 
ing in them they are pretty well fished 
out, or anyway the trout become “edu- 
cated.” 

I would also like to know of a few good 
books on trout, their habits, their pecu- 
liarities, etc., as well as the methods of 
fishing for them under different condi- 
tions. Perhaps there is no bibliography 
on trout in the streams of the East Slopes 
of the Coast Ranges, but if there is some- 
thing you know of in that line kindly let 
me know. 

Will Mr. Gill answer any letters sent 
to him asking about “Dry Fly” fishing, 
or is he too busy? If he isn’t I would 
like his address. 

I hope this rambling letter has not 
taken too much of your time, but it would 
be very kind of you to tell me what you 
think about the proposition in general. 

CarL ANDERSON. 


Ans.—For a dry fly outfit, would sug- 
gest that you use the outfit that I de- 
scribed in my article “With the Dry Fly 
on the Esopus,” in the September, 1916, 
issue of Fretp AND STREAM. 

I had a $5 “Yellowstone Special” rod, 
a double tapered size “E” line, costing 
somewhere around $5.00, a $1.50 black 
rubber single quick reel and some leaders 
and a selection of eyed dry flies in a 
Loch Leven fly box for eyed flies; also— 
and this is important—a pair of leather 
wading sandals which cost me $3, which 





I wore over my rubber ducking boots. 





FOR ONE YEAR 


(TWELVE NUMBERS) 


OF THE ONLY 
ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE IN 


I THE WORLD 


Special 30-Day Introductory Offer 
at Half Regular Subscription Rate 


As a special inducement to readers of Field 
and Stream to become readers also of a mag- 
azine that is unique in being devoted exclu- 
sively to angling, one dollar will, till January 
20th, purchase the next twelve numbers of 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER 


Official Organ of the National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs 


ESTABLISHED JUNE, 1916 PUBLISHED MONTHLY 











Robert Page Lincoln says: 


“As the representative angling publication of America, THE 
AMERICAN ANGLER is to be commended as the most successful and 
entertaining medium the angling man may read and enjoy. It is as de- 
lightful to the eye as a brook trout sparkling among choice ferns; as 
appealing to the senses as the waterfall dipping into the stream; a com- 
bination of healthfulness and goodliness, rightly administered. This 
magazine should find its way to the desk or table of every lover of clean 
fishing and sport in America.” 





THE AMERICAN ANGLER 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for 
one year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN ANGLER as per 
your special 30-day offer. 




















RUIN THE FISHING 


When we were testing out the experi- 
mental models of the Al. Foss Pork Rind 
Minnows, our colored boatman said, 

When you-all puts dem minnowbobs on the 
market I wants to git 
me one, I'se just go- 
ing to ruin the fishing 
down here.” If you 
are wise you will get 
a supply of them be- 
fore others “ruin” the 
fishinginyourlocality. 
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Oriental Wiggler, $1.00; weight, 34 
(State which one when ordering) 


or 36 oz. - 
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12pieces 25c. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Skidder, 75c; weight, 4¢ oz. 
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With this outfit I fished the Esopus, 
which is a broad rushing stream, casting 
the dry fly about fifty to sixty feet, and 
took trout up to 15 inches. Of course, a 
very high class outfit begins with a $15 to 
a $30 rod, but I am perfectly satisfied 
with the one I have, as I have never tried 
to get into the 90 ft. distance class. 
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FISHING B08 











A NEW ICE FISHING BOB 


To-night I have endeavored to give 
you some idea by a drawing of the fishing 
bob which I mentioned some time ago. 
This is not all my own idea, but belongs 
in part to William Ostrander, of this 
village. 

This bob is made of a piece of pine, 
preferably, or some light wood, 114x74x36 
inches. (These dimensions can be changed 
to suit one’s own fancy.) Twelve inches 
from one end cut a 3 or 4-inch slot k, 
dividing it equally over c. Cut the piece 
in two at c. hen fasten a l-inch butt 
hinge at d. Then fasten a small coil 
spring in the slot at j. Now, if the top 
part is bent to the right and released, it 
will immediately fly back in an upright 
position. Bore a small hole through at 
i; this is where the line is tied. Now, 
drive two finishing nails into the side (for 
this is a side view) at e and g, bending 
e up at right angles with the bob proper 
and g down. This makes a handy place 
on which to wind the line when not in 
use. Now, tack a piece of colored cloth 
at a for the flag and drive a finishing 
nail at b. Next, take a piece of 12-gauge 
wire about 14 inches long, bend a ring 
in one end; about two-thirds of the way 
out to the opposite end, bend it around 
so as to make a small hole at f and a, 
the extreme end make a little hook as in 
picture: fasten the ringed end of wire to 
the wood with a small staple about 12 
inches from the bottom end of wooden 
piece. After the hole h is cut into the 
ige, stand the bob so that the hook will 
come directly over hole by chopping a 
little into the ice and place snow and 
slush around it, then bend the top to 
the right, placing b through the hole f, 
and the bob is set. The line has a little 
loop which is loosely on the hook 
(allowing enough slack) so that when the 
fish bites, b is released from f and the 
spring j forces bob in an upright posi- 
tion which can be no false alarm as the 
wind can never set it off. This is called 
the “Figure Four Bob,” is practical, and 
very easily made by anyone. I find that 
a common screen door spring will make 
three springs long enough if cut into 
thirds. I have used these bobs and they 


give the best satisfaction of any I have 


ever used. ; 
Hoping that this will be of some value 
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to you for some of your magazine de- 
partments, I am G. G. KESTER. 





LARGE-MOUTH VS. SMALL- 
MOUTH BASS 


W H. Miter: 

Having been a reader of your magazine 
for some time, I am taking the liberty to 
write you a letter to secure a little infor- 
mation about bass. If you will kindly 
answer the following questions it will 
clear the matter up very. satisfactorily. 

Is the small-mouthed black bass a 
gamier fish than the large-mouthed bass? 

Does the large-mouthed black bass have 
more fine bones than the small-mouthed 
bass? 

Which of the two species do you con- 
sider the most edible—that is having fine 
grained meat? 

I want the answer to these questions to 
settle an argument as to which of the two 
species is the most desirable to catch. My 
claim was that there is no difference. Am 


I not right? 
C. L. Krum. 


Ans.—The argument, small-mouth 
versus large-mouth bass, raged in Fie.p 
AND STREAM about three years ago, both 
sides of the question having been taken 
by the most eminent anglers in the coun- 
try. | 

In our opinion, when found in the same 
waters there is little difference, if any, 
between the fighting qualities of the two 
basses. Each pursues different tactics, 
and, as a rule, the small-mouth does 
better on fly tackle. 

Regarding edibility, they taste just the 
same when caught in the same waters. 
The large-mouth, when caught in muddy 
bottom lakes with lily pads, is sometimes 
apt to be a bit pondy in taste. 

I do not think that our reply would 
settle any argument, as the Fietp AnD 
STREAM discussion did not convince any 
of the eminent anglers who took part in 
it that any of their premises and con- 
clusions were wrong.—Eb. 





FISHING FOR BASS WITH SMALL 
FLY AND TROUT TACKLE 
By Wm. H. Welker, A. C., Ph. D. 


A number of years ago it was my good 
fortune to be invited to join one of my 
friends on a trip to the northwestern 
part of Maine. My friend was familiar 
with the trout-fishing possibilities of this 
section of the country and was also ac- 
quainted with my enthusiasm for this 
kind of sport. Needless to say that my 
fondest expectations were exceeded. Vir- 
gin forest, deer and other game which 
regarded man with an air of curiosity 
rather than fear, and lakes teeming with 
trout and ounaniches, left little to be de- 
sired by the nature-lover. 

On this trip, I made my acquaintance 
with the brilliant flies used with success 
in the Maine waters. On my return to 
eastern Pennsylvania, I decided to try 
these flies on the sunfish, and my first 
afternoon gave me thrills from which I 
have never quite recovered. In a small 
pool I caught three small-mouth bass in a 
very short time, averaging nine inches. 
The remaining bass in the pool depleted 
my stock of Parmachene Belles and that 
ended my sport for the day. 


The supply of flies was replenished and 
it was found that small-mouth bass rise 
readily to the fly during the entire day. 
The equipment consisted of a 5'4-oz., 


9'4-ft. split bamboo rod, an enameled line 
and a 9-foot single gut leader. The best 
size of fly as determined by considerable 
experimentation is No. 10. The so-called 
bass flies are not a killing proposition on 
these waters. For the streams that al- 
ways have a little opalesence, the success- 
ful flies are the Parmachene Belle, Blue 
Bottle, Silver Doctor, Dark Montreal, and 
Brown Hackle. The limit size catch has 
been 15 inches, if which size quite a num- 
ber have been caught. The average 
size catch has been over 10 inches, and on 
numerous occasions the legal day’s limit 
(12) has been reached in less than half a 
day’s fishing. 

In waters that are usually crystal clear 
the flies on the water must be as carefully 
studied and matched as on the trout 
stream to insure success. This requires 
a larger assortment of flies, but it is a 
paying proposition if the sporting returns 
are taken into consideration. On one 
of the lakes among the Pocono Moun- 
tains, the success of this type of fishing 
made many converts, who unanimously 
pronounced it the best sport they had ever 
dreamed of. 

My life partner made a catch on these 
waters of three bass on one cast. They 
were successfully landed and measured 
eleven inches or over. Curiously, two 
were of the small-mouth and the third of 
the large-mouth variety. 








MARKINGS OF THE STEELHEAD 
TROUT 


Could you please tell me as nearly as 
possible the bait for black bass out in 
California? (I mean artificial baits.) 

I am thirteen years old and would like 
to know if I am eligible for the Fretp anp 
Stream Prize Fishing Contest? 

Concerning the steelhead trout, I have 
seen so many articles in your excellent 
magazine that I have been confused as to 
which is the real thing. When I was up 
on the Eel River the so-called steelheads 
there did not have a spot on them and 
they looked very much like a salmon, ex- 
cept for their tail, which was square, not 
forkedlike the salmon, and their lack 
of spots, and they were of a slaty-gray 
green on the back and a silver color on 
their bellies. Could you tell me if this is 
the true steelhead or not? 

Harotp WaiNGATE. 

Ans.—You are eligible for both the 
Juvenile and general classes of the Fretp 
AND STREAM Prize Fishing Contest. The 
Juvenile Class is for the largest large- 
mouth bass caught between the opening 
of the season and October Ist and all per- 
sons under 15 years of age are eligible. 

Regarding the best baits for California 
waters, would say that this depends a 
good deal upon the type of lakes. In 
lily-pad lakes the pork chunk and spin- 
ner, the double spoon and topwater wig- 
gler baits are good, while in deep, rocky 
lakes the red underwaters and some of 
the darting type of minnows give the best 
results. 

Concerning the steelhead trout, would 
say that the fish you described appears to 
be the true steelhead. We show a cut 
of came from the Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book which will enable you to judge.—Ep. 
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LUMINOUS PAINT FOR RE- 
TOUCHING BAITS 


As a subscriber to your popular maga- 
zine, I am taking the liberty of asking 
you for a little information. Kindly ad- 
vise me where I can secure luminous 
paint. If you do not know of any firm 
which supplies this material, can you give 
me a formula from which I could have it 
made up locally? I might say that I 
want this paint for painting trolling 
spoons for fishing at —. 

B. ARNELL. 

Ans.—Regarding einhine paint for 
retouching luminous baits for night fish- 
ing we believe that you can get it by cor- 
responding with Messrs. Devoe & Ray- 
nolds, 101 Fulton street, New York City, 
“— manufacture all varieties of paint. 
—Eb. 





BAITS FOR BASS IN SWIFT 
WATER 


Please don’t for a moment consider drop- 
ping me from your family. You will find 
the wherewithal inclosed, including enough 
for a casting rod. I enjoy your maga- 
zine all through, and cannot tell you how 
to better it in any way, unless you send 
it twice a month, so as to cut down the 
watchful waiting. I like your articles on 
guns of all kinds, and the fishing and big- 
game stories. 

I would consider it a great favor if 
some of the readers of FreLp AND STREAM 
would tell of their experiences with the 
bass in the smaller creeks in Pennsyl- 
vania. Do the plugs work here? The 
pork-rind minnow should be a good one 
for this fishing, don’t you think? 

Wo. W. WITHEROWw. 

Ans.—We think that you would do bet- 
ter with helgramites or the various spin- 
ners and the red underwater minnows, 
also with bass flies for small-mouth 
bass in the Pennsylvania streams. You 
will find in the November issue a very 
good photo taken of bass fishing in your 
state, and I think rather near your lo- 
cality. We should be pleased to put you 
in touch with the party who took the 
photo after you have read the squib.—Eb. 





LURES FOR CRAPPIE 

Will you please advise me if there is 

a “lure,” patented or not, that is used suc- 
ptr +S in catching crappie? 

We have a lake plentifully stocked with 
crappie, but have had poor success in at- 
tracting them to the angleworm which we 
use. HERBERT OLDER. 

Ans.—I have your letter of recent date, 
and in reply would say that the crappie 
will_not strike at the larger lures, being 
too timid, but they do well with spinners 
of all kinds and occasionally take a fly. 
You might also try some of the bass baits, 
such, as crickets, grasshoppers, helgra- 
mites, etc.—Ep. 





BEST RELIABLE BAITS FOR 
BASS 


Could you tell me if the baits fer 
pickerel in the Mississippi River which 
I saw in your magazine would be good 
here in Massachusetts? Could you name 
some baits that would be good for bass 
in this part of the country, and how to 
use them? I am only a beginner. 

R. C. Syvertson. 

Ans.—You never can tell about baits 
until you try them out. The best old 
reliables for bass are the live green and 
leopard frogs and the spinner with pork 
minnow or pork chunk. Following these 
come the various artificial lures, all of 
which are splendid for large bass.—Ep. 
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Let the winter’s wind blow—let it be ’way below 
freezing, you can 


be as warm as toast. This 


patented garment keeps you buttoned up tight, holds 
out the 
sure to 


wind, is comfortable, easy to get about in, 
give you long service. Let us tell you about 


CO-PRO 
The Great Garment for the Great Outdoors 


A perfect sure protector against the cold, that 
can be rolled into a package 8 inches long, 


CC ) 

we 3. 2 om in diameter, and only weighs 
ou 

You as a lover of the great aes will want 
this new and compact garment 
Send for the Sportsmen’s own book, “‘A Day 
in the Woods,” and a list of the leading 
shops where you can buy CO-PRO. 


if 7 Mae at r.  # you, send us 
50 will co-P. 
an Ally “the “paler you. want Olive, Tan or 


Grey, and which of the 3 sizes, small, me- 
dium or large, will suit your requirements. 


=: 


A. NATHAN, Dec 208. 2083, Ble, 1) Y. 














Our Celebrated Trout Flies on Looped 
ut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 35c—Size 10, 40c—Size 8, 45c Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 50c—Size 10, 60c—Size 8, 70c Dozen 


Coteapun of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels. 
Lines, Etc., Post Free 


White Brothers Omagh, Ireland 


WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST ? 


LD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR tells you WHEN. 

= Sates of fish will bite at times almost at a bare 
hook and again will not look at the most tempting bait 
put before them. In these times one cannot go fishing 
every day. When you plan a trip have all the chances 
with you. Try it this year and see it works out. 
Send 25c (coin securely wrapped) or money order for 
1918 Calendar to 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
Box 1431 H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 


albotreeis 


are the final 

















ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
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Stand ‘the ee Use 
Ask Jud for Catalog F 
JUD LANDON, Inc. Box 924 Schenectady, N. Y. 





choice of expert 
fishermen. 


Silver, with spiral “ar. 
x. ickons, pivots 





¢ TALBOT REEL & MFG. CO., 311 E. 8th St. Kansas Clty, Ma, 




















“PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 








Opie, S-Gaaiatens, S00, ;@ouble lens, 
n angeable lens, $6.50. 
Style 2—Adjustable Candie 

oua 60 cents. 
ae age Fiat Pieme Burn- 





—% 


1.00, 
Style 4—Adjustable Piat Flame Burn- 
ner, Self Lighter, add. $2.00 





Every shooter has had ee omerctin experience of seein 
a flock going past, seeing t ight . 
to wheel in, and then, just out of funshot, su 


“duck ont ”* for the next county. swer is—your + age a 
“They all look good when they’re far away” but on closer view 
the wily Thirds detect the fraud—and you’re licked! 

So this Fall climb aboard K,. the rest of the “been there” 
crowd and have them all MASON’S "DECOYS. Perfect in 
shape and coloration. At all good dealers. Send 
to-day for interesting 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY $593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 


The Brilliant Search Light 





One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to tweive hours, 
according to size of light used, It is so simple that a child can operate 
it. No danger—absolutely safe, 


Sold by alldealers. Insist on the Brilliant Search Licht. 
Stamped under the generator, for Circular. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 
DEPT.21 - - = - + « DULUTH, MINN. 


Why Does a Duck “Duck” ? 


of the decoys, start 
ly break and 


hem catch 


Wherever men hunt, frog, fish, 
cruise, trap, cycle, mine or need 

a good night light—there you 
will find the Brilliant Search 
Light. It is the only lampthat 
is carried on the head, which 
can be darkened—has two kinds 
of lens—one to spread and one 
to concentrate the light, 


te 
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Here's Your “Get-Aboard” Opportunity 














Although the Justrite would cost you $1.50 
at your store, we are able to offer this 
lamp, owing to the large quantities we 
have purchased, with a year’s $ 
| subscription to ty and Stream , a 50 
(total value $3.50) f Or - = « 
This is Offer No. 1 










A Marble Hunt- 
ing Knife (regu- 
7 *; Oy del Smet 3 
» de waves 
postpaid, to you 
gether with a full 
year’s subscription 


«iigial,_ value $2. 50 


This is Offer No. 2 








THE STANDARD FISHING AND TACKLE BOX 


It’s a beauty, made of steel, rust proof, finished hand- 
in hard baked black enamel. tet aew 7 





QUIP YOURSELF with 
one or more of the prac- 
tical articles listed on this 

page. Buy now on the rising 
market and “beat” the war lords 
to it. All are useful, serviceable 
and manufactured by the biggest 
and best known manufacturers. 
All have been tested and have 
proved 100% efficient. Each and 
every one is endorsed by FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Add the 
additional amount required to the 
regular subscription price, and we 
will send you the article desired 
and the subscriptions to your 
friends. 


Every sportsman you induce to 
subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM 
will result in saving you at least 
$1.00 on any article you select. 
Isn’t it worth the effort ? 


Don’t overlook the St. Lawrence 
reel, the tackle box, the tubular 
flash and the “Luckie” strike steel 
rod. We have only recently 
added these splendid articles to 
our assortment. The manufac- 
turers ofthe above articlesquoted 
us, in quantity lots, a price low 
enough to enable us to offer you 
these articles in connection with 
FIELD AND STREAM and at a big 
saving to you. The supply is 
limited and inasmuch as they are 
new, the demand will be large. 
Order today and equip yourself. 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today. Doit now before you 
forget it. 





In the store this St le Kit would set 

you back $2.50. But by buying in large 

J we are able to te $ it with 
Sail s subscription to 

Fie y omy Stream (cotal value $3 0 
$4.50) for - 6 


This is Offer No. § 








This LEEDAWL Compass sells for $1.25in the 
stores and by purchasing them in large lots 


I ff 
Sick" syearte atteersdcn $2.50) 


for -« 
This is Offer No. 6 





The 
Ever Ready 
DAYLO 


This nickel plated tubular 
flashlight measures 614 
inches long and 1‘; inches 
in diameter. It is sold 
complete with battery in 
the nearest store for 
$1. ~~. es may have 

year’s sub- 


pilastisines 92.75 


This is Offer No. 7 











tackle box, 11 inches long and 5/4 inches wide and 244 
inches deep. rye yy @ hy 
h to hold all of the tackle you need 


cost you $1.25 in your store. Ls $ 
may have it with a year’s subscript 9. 50 
te Field and Stream ($3.25 ~~ for 


This is Offer No. 3 








THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL 
It’s a corking light weight, smooth running, bait casting 
reel. Nickel plated, with click and drag, capacity 60 yards. 
It is manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie, one of the largest 
tackle manufacturers in the world. It retails for $2.50. 
pag To have it with a year’s subscription 


m va or - $ 
a pe Snsee ” Soe 

















This is one of the steel rods that have figured most promin- 
ently in Field and Stream’s Annual Prize poe ee Tnneen | Contests. 

It is known as the Luckie rod, and is man 

by the Horton Manufacturing a a ———= 


urers of the famous “Bristol’’ 


rod has stood the test of expert fishermen. 
It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. 


We are able to offer you this rod with a 
ear’s subscription to Field and Stream 
Users value) for 


3.50 


This is Offer 





he Luckie 2 Pa ——— 
so’ 461 Eighth Avenue 

ek New York, N. Y. 
ie Sry mar in 











ye payment for one full year’s subscrip- 
tion to FIELD AND STREAM and article 
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4. ANNUAL 
PRIZE 
FISHING 
CONTEST 








WINNERS AND LEADERS IN 
1917 Field and Stream Prize Fishing Contest 


WINNERS IN CLASSES WHICH CLOSED OCTOBER 31ST 


BROOK TROUT—CLASS B 


First Prize—Dr. S. A. McComber, 7 
Ibs. 8 oz.; length, 24 in.; girth, 15 in. 
Caught in Magalloway River, Maine, 
with Montague rod, Climax reel, Otter 
No. 5 line and Montreal_ fly. 


Second Prize—Dr. Frank E. Burch, 
7 Ibs.; length, 23 .in.; girth, 15 in 
in. Caught in Nipigon River, Ontario, 
Canada, with Hardy rod, Hardy reel, 
Halford line and Dusty Miller fly. 


Third Prize—Dr. C. N. McCloud, 6% 

Ibs.; length, 23% in.; girth, 14 in. 
Caught in Nipigon River, Ontario, 
Canada, with Hardy rod, Meisselbach 
gg Rainbow line and Silver Doctor 
y- 
..Fourth Prize—Dr. W. Bruce Large, 
5 lbs. 8 oz.; length, 2234 in.; girth, 
13% in. Caught in Ontario, Canada, 
with Hardy rod, Featherweight reel, 
Optimo double tapered line and Silver 
Doctor fly. 


Grand Prize for Largest Brook 
Trout in Class A and Class B—Won 
by Carl Carlson, 7 Ibs. 10 oz.; length, 
25% in.; girth, 16 in. Caught in Ma- 
galloway River, Maine, with Montague 
rod, Shakespeare reel, Sagamore 
enameled silk line and brown fly (home- 
made). 


Ladies’ Special Prize—Won by Ger- 
trude S. Thayer, 53% lIbs.; length, 21% 
in.; girth, 13 in. Caught in Cupsuptic 
Lake, Maine, with a Dame Stoddard 
Optimis Rod, Vom Hofe reel, D. S. 
Neverbreak line and double copper 
spoon. 


SMALL-MOUTH BASS, CLASS B 


First Prize—Geo. T. Magraw, 16 lbs.; 
length, 36 in., girth, 2634 in. Caught in 
Eden Lake, Pa., with Wheeler rod, 
Takapart reel, Stinson line and live 
minnow. 


Second Prize—I. B. Nixon, 7 Ibs. 2 
oz.; length, 21 in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught in lake at Branch Brook Park, 
N. J., with Bristol Rod, Meisselbach 
Takapart reel and Dragon fly. 


Third Prize—Dr. W. Bruce Large, 6 
Ibs. 14 0z.; length, 23% in.; girth, 16 
in. Caught in Ontario, Canada, with 
Heddon rod, Takapart reel, Blue Rib- 
bon line and Tango lure. 


Fourth Prize—Mrs. Blanche John- 
ston, 6 lbs. 10 oz.; length, 23 in.; girth, 
16% in. Caught at Peach Lake, N. Y., 
with Heddon rod, Meek reel, King- 
fisher line and Bass Oreno lure. 

Fifth Prize—J. Carroll Gasque, 6 Ibs. 
8 oz.; length, 25 in.; girth, 15% in. 
Caught in Shumperts Pond, S. C., with 
Samson rod, Defiance reel, Unequaled 
line and Gibbe’s Special Plug lure. 


LARGE-MOUTH BASS—CLASS B 


First Prize—W. S. Butler, 6% Ibs.; 
length, 23 in.; girth, 16 in. Caught in 
Brush Lake, Michigan, with Heddon 
rod, Hubb Special line, bass fly and 
pork chunk. 


Second Prize—J. L. R. Morgan, 6| \ 


Ibs. 8 oz.; length, 21% in.; girth, 15% 
in. Caught in Valentine Pond, N. Y., 


with Heddon rod, South Bend reel, | 


Abbey & Imbrie line and Tango min- 
now. 


Third Prize—C. S. Behnke, 6% Ibs., 
length, 22 in.; girth, 15 in. Caught in 
Long Lake, N. Y., with Heddon rod, 
Meek reel, Osprey line and Skinner 
silver fluted spoon. 

Fourth Prize—William Hensel, 6% 
Ibs.; length, 20 in.; girth, 15 in. Caught 
in Bottle Lake, Minn., with split bam- 
boo rod, Meek reel, Rainbow line and 
Keeling’s Tom Thumb Wiggler. 


Fifth Prize—Hubert E. Stevens, 5 
Ibs. 15 oz.; length, 21 in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Loon Lake, Mich., with 
Dowagiac rod, South Bend reel, Hilde- 
brandt line and Crab Dowagiac lure. 


Grand Prize for Largest Large- 
mouth Bass Caught Between Opening 
of Season and October 3ist. 

Won by Robert T. Ives, 8 Ibs. 5 oz.; 
length, 25 in.; girth, 17 in. Caught in 
Pillings Pond, N. J., with Bristol rod, 
Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line and 
South Bend single hooks. 


Ladies’ Prize—Mrs. W. M. Edholm, 
6 Ibs. 14 oz.; length, 22 in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Cottage Lake, Washington, 
with Heddon rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Wm. Mills line and Heddon’s Winged 
Wobbler. 


Special Juvenile Prize—Donald Dun- 
lap, 4% lIbs.; length, 20% in.; girth, 13% 
in. Caught in Lake Elmo, Minn., with 
Samson rod, Ideal reel, Invincible line 
and Heddon’s Dowagiac lure. 





American Folding 


KAMPKOOK 











Famous for Their Perfection in 
Design, Material and Finish 
Used in making world’s record 
pepe mee by Mr. Henry 





Write for our new ca Ski, 
econ Snow Shoes, = 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2400 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 


NEW BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING 


USEFUL KNOTS, HITCHES, SPLICES, ETC. 


A most practical handbook giving 
JOHNSON, SMITH & CO. 
64 


com- 
plete and simple = for making 
W. Lake Street, Chieege 





all the most use’ 


chanics, riggers, campers, 
Price paid. 


Dept. 760 


NORTHLIGHT iiciy states 


Made by an Expert for Experts. The 
acmeoftheskate maker’sart. Used 
and recommended by leading skaters 
everywhere, If you do not handle 
theseakates send forcatalog 
and prices at once, Rules 
ot Hockey furnished Free, 

















Want to know? 


How many times have you wanted 
to know about some of the thousand 
and one things which are as second 
nature to seasoned outdoorsmen? 
How many times have you been in 
a discussion as to which is the best 
way to do this or that? 

Just you read the advertisement 
on page 784 in this issue. Don’t you 
need the Outdoorsman’s Handbook? 
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Callle Marine Engines 23 





For Pleasure—Work—Speed 


Each type of mo 


sideration by experts. 

We manufacture the right motor for any power boat, 
whether used for pleasure, passenger traffic.heavy duty 
ds of 


Purposes, or ing. ol 's regard us 
as MOTOR BOAT HEADQUARTERS. By filling in 
the Coupon below you may have the services of our 
expert engineering staff absolutely free. 

Marine engines in all sizes from 2 1-2 to 30 H. P.,both 
two and four-cylinder models. Portable Motors for 
Outboard h in two disti models. the 
coupes mew, giving particulars of your Boat or the 
kind of motor you are interested in and get free cat- 
alog, information and advice by return mail. 

MOTOR COMPANY 








THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 

141 Caille Bidg., Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send to me absolutely Free, information as 
checked below. IL understand this iuformation will be treated 
in confidence by your Engiveering Department and will be 
used in giving me advice as to the best aud must economical 


powerplant. 
Row Boat Motors Inboard Encines 
Callle 5 Speed Work Type 
Neptune Pleasure Type 
Dimensions of boat—it is very important to cive these: 
Length,....... M. Beet.ccccess ®. Dranght........ft. 
Purpose used for: ( ) Work. [) Pleasure, 
Speed desired............ miles per hour, 














YOURSELF for the NEW YEAR! 


a A™ you going to be a failure all your lite or 
are you determined to be a 

BIG SUCCESS THIS YEAR? 

Are you going to stay a weakling with 
flabby muscles, undeveloped body, poor diges- 
tion, or are you going to MAKE yourself 
STRONG, VITAL, and SELF-RELIANT? 

Abraham Li 


said ‘prepare yourself for your big 
chance and it will come."’ man wants a weakling for 
abigjobh. PREPARE YOURSELF NOW. 


HEALTH—STRENGTH—VITALITY 
? 






you overcome it. 
Here is a practioal sy stem of health and body building 
fitted to your (ndrtual needs by LIONEL NG- 





. my book INTELLIGENOE 
PHYSIOAL AND HEALTH OULTURE, 
end send 6c. in stammpe to cover mailing expenses. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Mos Physical Culture 
the Perfect Man 409 Park Buliding, Newark, N. J. 














AUTOMATIC REPEATING RIFLE 





Pre and 
with « row 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 760, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Remember, it is not © mere toy, 
ass REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent complete 
of shet for ONLY 26 cents, postpaid. 








Canoes ars o4- -«++-$20 and up 
Rowhboats -. 2... cece cee e wee eneencene $20 and up 
Fluntingg Bewts 2.066. c ene ce wwe wee weneee $20 and up 
Boats for detachable motor........--++++; $30 and up 
Motor boats with engine installed........ $102 and up 

CATALOG FREE—Please state what kind of boat you 


are intere 


32 Ellis Avenue 


! 
OMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
lis PESHTIGO, WIS. 














| DO YOU NEED 

|a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, compass, hunt- 

ling knife, tackle box, or flash-li ht? We 

|are giving these articles away all but free 

| with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 

STREAM. Write for circular. 
ELD 


Fi 
461 Eighth Avenue 








| 


M 
New York | | 
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GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 

First Prize—W. A. Clarke, 23 Ibs.; 
length, 41 in:; girth, 19 in. Caught at 
Big Slough, Colorado, with Heddon 
rod, V. L. and A. Special reel, King- 
fisher line and Skinner No. 6 spoon. 

Second Prize—John Kuss, 20% Ib.; 
length, 40 in.; girth, 19 in. Caught in 
Stone Lake, Crandon, Wisconsin, with 
Bristol rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher 
line and Jamison’s Mascot lure. 

Third Prize—Alfred Kundert, 19% 
Ibs.; length, 42 in.; girth, 19 in. Caught 
in Lake Mendota, Madison, Wis., with 


home-made rod, Shakespeare reel, Co-: 


hantic Silver Stream line and Porpoise 
Hide Phantom lure. 

Fourth Prize—H. H. Littell, 18 Ibs.; 
length, 44 in.; girth, 17% in. Caught in 
Pytongo Lake, Quebec, Canada, with 
Dagus Wood rod, James Dealy reel, 
Japanese silk line and John Hildebrandt 
spinner. 


MUSCALLONGE 
First Prize—C. H. Stevens, 45% Ibs.; 
length, 53 in.; girth, 26 in. Caught at 
Rhinelander, Wis., with Bamboo rod, 
surf casting reel, Imperial line and Ab- 
bey & Imbrie No. 1 spoon. 


Second Prize—W. S. Butler, 473% 
Ibs.; length, 53 in.; girth, 22% in. 
Caught at Lake Buckatoban, Mich., 


with Bristol rod, Shakespeare reel, line 
made by Gladding & Co., and pork 
chunk and spoon. 

Third Prize—Arthur W. Baumann, 
34 Ibs.; length, 51 in.; girth, 21% in. 
Caught in Pelican Lake, Wis., with 
Union Steel rod, Pennell reel, Okan- 
chee silk line and No. 8 Skinner hook 
spoon. 

Fourth Prize—H. A. Collins, 30 Ibs.; 
length, 50 in.; girth, 25 in. Caught in 
Burt Lake, Petoskey, Michigan, with 
Shakespeare rod, Shakespeare reel, 22 
pound test line and red bucktail spinner. 


WALL-EYED PIKE 

First Prize—Theodore Moratz, 11% 
Ibs.; length, 31% in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Barker Lake, Wisconsin, 
with Shakespeare rod, Louisville cast- 
ing reel, Maniac line and bass gullet 
on red fly. 

Second Prize—John P. Lyons, 11% 
Ibs.; length, 31 in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught in Turtle Lake, Minnesota, with 
Bristol rod, Shakespeare line and 
Knox-All lure. 

Third Prize—C. A. Worth, 10 Ibs.; 
length, 30 in.; girth, 16% in. Caught 
at Drasbach, Minn., with Bamboo rod, 
reel (no name), light linen line and live 
minnow. 

Fourth Prize—O. W. Hanna, 9% 
Ibs.; length, 30% in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Lake Augusta, South Haven, 
Minn., with Bristol rod, Shakespeare 
reel, Kingfisher line and Bass Oreno 
lure. 

BLUEFISH 


First Prize—H. C. Naylor, 16% Ibs.; 
length, 37% in.; girth, 18 in. Caught 
at Manasquan Beach, N. J., with De- 
gama rod, Meisselbach reel, Vom Hofe 
line and spearing minnow. 

Second Prize—Francis Hallet, 14 Ibs. 
1 oz.; length, 36 in.; girth, 18 in. Caught 
off Cuttyhunk Island, Vineyard Sound, 
Mass., with home-made bamboo rod, 
Iver Johnson reel, linen line and live 


eel. 

Third Prize—Hugh N. West, 9 Ibs. 
15 oz.; length, 33 in.; girth, 14% in. 
Caught at Chadwick, N. J., with Wort- 
man rod, Vom Hofe reel, Vom Hofe 
line and squid bait. 


Fourth Prize—Arthur D. Peters, 9 
Ibs. 9 oz.; length, 30 in.; girth, 15% in. 
Caught at Neponsit, L. I. with Frank 
Shebelin split bamboo surf rod, E. 
Holzmann reel, Joe Jefferson line and 
squid bait. 


WEAKFISH 


First Prize—F. W. Townsend, 10 
Ibs. 7 oz.; length, 33% in.; girth, 1534 
in. Caught in Narragansett Bay, R. I., 
with Montague split bamboo rod, J. H. 
Frost reel, Cuttyhunk line and live 
shrimp. 

Second Prize—Theodore F. Everett, 

9 Ibs. 13 oz.; length, 33 in.; girth, 15% 
in. Caught at Barnegat Inlet with 
Greenhart rod, Meisselbach reel, 15- 
thread line and mullet bait. 
.. Third Prize—F. W. Townsend, 9 Ibs. 
10 oz.; length, 31 in.; girth, 14% in. 
Caught in Narragansett Bay, R. L., with 
Montague split bamboo rod, J. H. 
Frost reel, Cuttyhunk line and live 
shrimp. 

Fourth Prize—Violet H. Deane, 8% 
Ibs.; length, 31% in.; girth, 15% in. 
Caught in Great South Bay, L. L., with 
Bathabara rod, Vom Hofe reel, Cutty- 
hunk line and shrimp. 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prize—William H. Hand, 48% 
Ibs.; length, 48% in.; girth, 28% in. 
Caught in Vineyard Sound, with hand- 
made rod, Vom Hofe reel, Conroy line 
and live eel. 

Second Prize—Jack Howard, 47 Ibs.; 
length, 48% in.; girth, 32 in. Caught 
at Wingo, Cal., with 12-ounce Green- 
heart rod, Jamaica Bay reel, Cuttyhunk 
line and salt water catfish. 

Third Prize—W. A. Leavitt, Jr., 38 
Ibs. 2 oz.; length, 3814 in.; girth, 26% 
in. Caught at Chadwick, N. J., with 
Seger split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe 
Hen Joe Jefferson line and Menhaden 

ait. 

Fourth Prize—J. J. Yates, 43% Ibs.; 
length, 44% in.; girth, 24 in. Caught at 
Sea Side Park, N. J., with Nicholl’s 
rod, Vom Hofe reel, Vom Hofe line 
and bunker bait. 


CHANNEL BASS 


First Prize—Nelson J. Schoen, 52 
Ibs.; length, 48% in.; girth, 29% in. 
Caught at New Inlet, N.J., with Seger’s 
bamboo rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, 12- 
thread line and moss bunker. 

Second Prize—George T. Ladd, 48% 
Ibs.; length, 49 in.; girth, 27 in. Caught 
off the east coast of Virginia from the 
Revels Island Club, with cod (no 
name), Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line 
and squid bait. 

Third Prize—Leon H. Schuck, 47% 
Ibs.; length, 46 in.; girth, 303% in. 
Caught at Stone Harbor, N. J., with 
Kingfisher rod, Pennell free spool reel, 
No. 12 Crystal Lake line and clam. 

Fourth Prize—Stanley G. Kramer, 
46 Ibs.; length, 45 in.; girth, 27 in. 
Caught at Brigantine Beach, N. J., with 
Bethabara rod, Pennell reel, Vom Hofe 
line and crab. 


LEADERS 


In Classes Closing January 1st and Later 


Large Mouth Black Bass—Southern 
Division 
First—Graham C. Dugas. 
Second—Robt. L. Singleton. 
Third—Mary E. Peck. 
Fourth—Graham C. Dugas. 
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Large Mouth Black Bass—Florida 
Class 

First—Dellar Cashwell. 

Second—C. D. Greer. 

Third—F. P. Kelley. 

Fourth—T. H. Mixson. 


Large Mouth Black Bass—Md., Del., 
Va., and W. Va. Division 
First—J. E. Harper. 
Second—Albert F. Huntt. 
Third—E. S. Cheatham. 
Fourth—George Stuart. 


Tarpon 
First—John Law Kerr. 


Second—A. Hewitt. 
Third—John Igelstroem. 





Order your FEBRUARY COPY 
NOW from your newsdealer! 
WHY? 

Because the complete list of the 
winners in the 1917 Prize Fishing 
Contest will be in that issue. 














ED. SWANSON AND 13-LB. 10-0z RAINBOW 
TROUT 


THE STORY OF A RAINBOW 
By Ed. Swanson 


Winner Third and Fourth Prizes, Rainbow Trout 
Class, 1916 Contest. 

The fascinating pleasure of “playing it 
over,” especially if one has been the vic- 
tor, accounts in a good measure for the 
many interesting stories (fish and other- 
wise) which appear regularly in your 
worthy magazine. 

In this great mining metropolis, Butte 
City, of which I am a resident, are many 
organizations looking to the welfare of 
the sportsman, and not the least in this 
role is the Butte Anglers’ Club, with a 
membership drawn from all classes. 
Miner as well as millionaire vie with 
each other to keep the sport on as high 
a plane as possible, to see to the re- 
stocking of all local streams, thoroughly 
and impartially; to discourage the hog 
and- unsportsmanlike - individual; and to 


land the prize specimen for the season— 
if in their province to do so. Every year 
the club, as an added incentive, hangs up 
a prize, or several of them, to be con- 
tended for by its members. As in all con- 
tests of like nature, a friendly rivalry 
exists as to who will carry off said prize. 
In 1914 I had the honor of coming in 
ahead, but had to land a 17%4-pound 
Rainbow to qualify. I still wear the fine 
gold charm donated by the club, and con- 
sider the same one of my choicest pos- 
sessions. Since then, some of my friends 
and brother anglers consider I have a 
reputation to sustain; so when a rival 
clan had reported the landing of several 
big ones that threatened my lead—as I 
had already annexed a 13-pounder—I was 
importuned by some of my friends (espe- 
cially A. E. Ross, who conducts a store at 
28% South Main Street, where the fans 


congregate, and Fred Pilling, Game War- | 


den and all around true sport) to go out 
and raise the standard a few notches. 
Having the time at my disposal and being 
nothing loath to comply with their wishes, 
I prepared for the fray. 

The next day, Friday, August 18, I 
packed my kit, secured a pail of live min- 
nows from a nearby creek, heard the last 
injunction from my friends to “deliver 
the goods,” and boarded the Short Line 
train for Maiden Rock, and the game 
was on. 

This station is some 32 miles from 
Butte and right alongside the Big Hole 
River, which is a tributary of the Jeffer- 
son. It was originally named the Wis- 
dom, by Lewis and Clark, in 1806, but in 
the later sixties, some ungodly son of the 
West, evidently suffering from an acute 
indigestion or some other ailment, re- 
named it the “Big Hole,” and like many 
other misnomers in this region, the ap- 
pellation still sticks. I generally make 
this place my headquarters for all fishing 
excursions in this district, for set back a 
short distance from the landing platform 
is a neat little hostelry (conducted by two 
of my old friends) known as The Ben- 
nett Hotel. This place I can cheerfully 
recommend to my angling friends for un- 
surpassed menu and all around good fel- 
lowship. It is the “one best bet.” 

Having stowed my luggage, and some 
daylight yet left, I decided to rig up and 
try my luck and, as the sequel showed, 
was well recompensed for doing so, for 
scarcely had the bait hit the water on the 
second cast, when a big fellow was 
hooked, and for fully twenty-five minutes 
in the gathering gloom I played him. He 
proved to be a fine specimen, weighing 
12% pounds on my pocket scales. Feel- 
ing that I had made a good start, I re- 
turned to the hotel, partook of a light 
repast my genial host had prepared for 
me, and soon retired—to dream of con- 
quests yet to come. 

Up bright and early next morning and 
disposing of one of Mother Bennett’s 
substantial breakfasts, I shouldered my 
impedimenta and started up stream, fish- 
ing every prospect thoroughly as I went, 
but with no success. After covering 
about two miles in this fashion and not 
having a strike I felt somewhat discour- 
aged. Had I been out for the small fry 
I probably would have had my creel full, 
but to-day my slogan was, “a big one or 
none.” So persevered, rounding the next 
bend I ran into a party sitting on a rock 
and lazily whipping the shore line. The 
fact of his being in one of my choice 
spots didn’t help my disposition any, but 
his cheery greeting quickly dispelled my 
grouchy feeling, and we were soon en- 
gaged in recounting our experiences. He 
proved to be a novice at the game, so I 
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Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


inboard & Outboard @ 264 Cyck~2 Le lOHP 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 

LOCKWOOD-ASH 

MOTOR CO. 

1819 Horton Ave. 

Jackson Mich. (?°) 



































Thrills of the Hunt 


Let us preserve for you the heads and hides bagged 
on your hunting trip. Through our years of expe- 
rience as Taxidermists and our natural love of ani- 
mal life and anatomy we haye learned to pose and 
mount animals in_ natural attitudes expressing 
every thrill of your hunting days. 
Price List and Field Guide FREE 

There are three Jonas Bros., all enthusiastic natu- 


ralists ag well as taxidermists, If you want the 
best send us your orders. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 














WRITE FOR THIS 1918 


CAMERA CATALOG TODAY! 
The Book That = 
Chased Waste 

Out of 


Camera 














461 Eighth Ave. 
New York 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $4.50 in pay- 
ment for one year’s subscription to 
the Great Sportsmen Trio. 


$1.50 











The Great Sportsmen Trio 


BIG BARGAIN OFFER—ONE THIRD OFF 
THE THREE GREATEST OUT-DOOR MAGAZINES PUBLISHED 





The above magazines sell for 20c per single copy. By sending 
us the coupon above or either one of the coupons 


$f.00 
o-... 
FOR $4. 50 


YOU 
SAVE $] - 


below you will 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
IT WILL SAVE YOU 


save 7 © copy. You will pay only 124g¢c per copy when others 
are Au SA r copy. Field and Stream is published in New 
York, Outer’s Book in Chicago and Outdoor Life in Denver. 
These three leaders im their field cover every phase of outdoor 
life of the north, east, south and west. 

Clinch this 334g% dividend paying investment. If you do not 
want all three magazines for yourself, send one or two to friends 
as a Christmas gift. Ali three will be mailed to separate ad- 
dresses upon request. 

WE WILL SEND ANY OF THESE’ MAGAZINES TO ONE OF 
YOUR FRIENDS “OVER THERE” AT THE REGULAR SUBSCRIP- 
TION PRICE. 

Heretofore, a ag of $1.00 has been added to the foreign sub- 
scription price on all publications. By a new ruling this added 
postal rate has been eliminated from subscriptions sent to American 
soldiers abroad, in order to make it possible to send American mag- 
azines to them at the regular subscription price. 
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Stream 


461 Eighth Ave. 
New York 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $3.00 
in payment for one 
year’s subscription to 
Field and Stream and 
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Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $3.00 
in payment for one 
year’s subscription to 
Field and Stream and 
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| furnished him with a few proper-sized 


hooks for the kind of fishing that ap- 
pealed to him and prepared to move on, 
when his “Say, Pard, I would give a good 
deal to see you land one of those big 
fellows” arrested me. Thinking it might 
be a good omen, and desirous of gratify- 
ing his wish if possible, I placed a fresh 
minnow on the hook and going a few 
paces ahead cast far out in the lower 
rifles. The leaven was commencing to 
work, for scarcely had the line straight- 
ened out when a vicious tug and a singing 
of the reel announced that a big one was 
hooked. In about 20 minutes I had him 
out and hooked on the scales. He weighed 
11% pounds. My new found friend was 
in a high state of excitement. His wish 
had come true so quickly he could hardly 
realize it. After listening to his plaudits 
for a short time, disposing of my catch, 
the fatigue and discouragement of the 
morning forgotten, I proceeded up the 
stream about 100 yards further, and came 
to another likely looking prospect, so I 
fastened on one of the largest minnows I 
had left, looked close to see that my 
tackle was in good working order, waded 
in and cast far out in the midstream 
riffles. As in the last instance I was re- 
warded at once by a strike. Immediately 
I yelled to my late friend to. hurry up 
and witness another combat, but he had 
already sensed the commotion, and his 
cry of “Hold ’em, Pard, hold ’em!” as he 
tore through brush and over cobble 
stones convinced me that at some time in 
his career he must have bucked the line. 
He soon arrived behind me, but as I was 
having my own troubles in front I didn’t 
notice his advent. For 25 years I have 
fished the more prominent streams of the 
West, from Minnesota to the far away 
Truckee, in California, but never had I 
hooked a fish that was giving me the 
workout I was now experiencing. I 
really thought I had hooked a much larger 
fish than he proved to be. When he first 
broke water he was fully 100 feet away, 
and with the haze in the atmosphere and 
the spume from the riffles, I could not 
estimate his size very closely, but for a 
piece of fighting machinery I had never 
met his equal. Every few minutes in 
his mad flight his shimmering form would 
be visible, up and down, back and forth, 
running the full gamut, did the noble chap 
struggle for liberty. But knowing that I 
had a prize specimen onthe end of the 
line and an appreciative audience back of 
me, I concentrated my years of angling 
wisdom on that particular rainbow. My 
only fears were that the line might come 
in contact with one of the many sharp 
rocks that protrude from the riffles at 
this point; but the fates were with me 
and I managed to avoid them. After his 
speed commenced to slacken, I slowly 
but surely led him toward the shore. Five 
different times on the homeward journey 
did he rebel and start back for his native 
lair, but now that he was weakening fast 
I had no trouble in turning him, and soon 
I slipped my hand in his gills and the bat- 
tle was over. The time was 31 minutes, 
and what a beautiful specimen he was. 
My companion, who had watched the 
struggle in silence and without one word 
of council or comment, now became gal- 
vanized into life, and his first remark 
was: “Well, Pard, ain’t he a dandy?” 
And I modestly admitted it. I soon had 
him on my pocket scale, and 14% pounds 
was the result. Thirteen pounds ten 
ounces was the official weight eight hours 
later. Having now reached the allowable 
limit of twenty-five pounds, I decided to 
take the afternoon train for Butte. 

The three Rainbows totaling over 37 
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TAXIDERMY AND MILLINERY 

MR. SPORTSMAN, I make beautiful feathered 
turbans and hat trimmings from the wings, skins 
and plumage of game birds and domestic fowl 
you kill for food. $1.00 will prepare two pairs of 
wings, which for beauty, durability and softness 
you cannot duplicate. 

FURS tanned and made into muffs, neck 
pieces, robes, rugs, caps and turbans. Also coats 
lined. 

BIRDS, fish, game heads and small animals 
mounted. Hoofs and horns polished and made 
into gun and hat racks. All work guaranteed 
mothproof. Over 15 years’ experience. Price 
list on request. J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








YES—i WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 
WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1865) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE" 

















MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” 
Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Washington, 
D. C. 


BUILD ovs STEEL BOAT 


From patterns and printed : 
instructions, Work (SE aS” 
material furnished. Save 


cost. Aliso C Send for catalogue and prices 


% ompleted Boats. 
¥. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT 00., 601 Erie St. Albion, 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS old cores. catarrh, 
dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neu ia, 
joints, pi cured or no charge. W par- 
ticulars free 

ECZEMA REMEDY Co. Hot Springs, Ark. 


THE BEST SPORTSMAN’S GARMENT — 
Sweater No. 511, Handmade, pure worsted, coat 
style, knit to fit. From maker to wearer, only 
$5.00. State color and chest measurements. Your 
money refunded if not satisfactory. Order to-day. 
Bullard Knitting Co., Duluth, Minn. 


paid for butterflies, insects. 

AS Some $l to $7 each Easy 

work. Even two boys earned 

good money with mother’s help and my 

pictures, descriptions, price list, and 

simpie instructions on painlessly killing, etc. 
send 2c stamp at once for prospectus, 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D 23, Les 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS of all kinds on 
Currituck Sound. Good accommodations, prices 
reasonable. Address Loyd O’Neal, Sportsman’s 
Home, Seagull, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Winchester Model ’12 repeater, 
20 gauge, 25-inch modified choke, brand new, 
with recoil pad for $30.00. Savage 30-30, prac- 
tically new, flexible peep rear and combination 
front sight for $17.50. Above arms guaranteed 
to please or money refunded. L. A. Tate, Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky. 

FOR SALE—Roll No. 19 galvanized wire 48 in. 
1% in. mesh, never used, take $6.00. Triple 
stitched punching bag, cost $5.00, like new, $1.00. 
Electric belt, very good for nerve troubles, paid 
$30.00, take $5.00. Also six-year-old Coon-Skunk 
Dog, game fighter, hunts rabbits day, 50 Ibs. 
$10.00. Must sell. Earle Heiges, Shiremans- 
town, Cumberland County, Pa. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Good repeating 22 
rifle, 17-jewel watch, Columbia Graphophone, 
good Cornet and case. W. L. Dietz, Ord, Ne- 
braska. 

FOR SALE—Twenty modern double guns, 
standard makes, guaranteed. Specifications and 
— on application. A. N. Williams, Bradford, 
s, 


























INVENT SOMETHING—Your ideas may bring 
wealth. Send postal for Free book. Tells what 
to invent and how to obtain a patent through 
our credit system. Talbert and Talbert, 4309 
Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

-808 ROSS Sporting Rifle in 
Will exchange for Hammerless 
Cal. Remington Auto loading rifle. 
Cowan, Picton, Ontario, Canada. 

TRY A DIFFERENT GUN—We might pay 
you cash for your old one or sell you one to suit. 
Write what you want or lowest cash price on 
what you have. Carver Vulcanizing Company, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY, seven-acre 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 

WANTED—Best place in Florida for daughter 
and self this winter; hunting and fishing. No 
fine hotel nor fashionable place. Write i. Ww. 


od condition. 
hotgun or .35 
Amos 


Voss, 27 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Weight—13 Ibs. 10 oz. 
Length—31'% inches. 
Girth—19 inches. 
Rod—Home-made. 
Reels—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Live Minnow. 








JOE CAWTHORNE AND A TUNA CAUGHT BY 
HIM OFF SHORE 


THE PRIZE BLUEFISH 
By Joe Cawthorne 
Winner Second Prize Bluefish—1916 Contest 


On the — of last June, the spirit 
moved me, I mean to say, the idea struck 
me that there ought, by that time, to be 
some good big fish running around Barne- 
gat Inlet, so I decided to try and stop 
some of them. I wired my old Pal, Jim- 
mie Bullock, of Philadelphia (his first 
name is James, but when he’s fishing it’s 
“Jimmie”), and asked him if as yet the 
spirit had moved him; and sure enough, 
as we both commune with the same spirits, 
(straight Scotch), it had. I like to fish 
with Jimmie, because as a rule he’s so 
unlucky. I always get all the fish and he 
keeps me company, and tells me funny 
Stories between strikes. He also carries 
wind matches and a well filled bot——, 
but I am digressing. 

That afternoon Jimmie met me at the 
Sunset Inn Hotel, Barnegat City. We 
immediately went to the ba—, I mean the 
office, and after registering asked several 
of the natives what was doing in the fish- 
ing line, and as usual they knew nothing 
about it, being pound fishermen. After 
listening to all they didn’t know, we went 
in and had supper. After supper we lit 
our pipes, or I should say cigars (Jimmie 
had brought some with him from Phil- 
adelphia) and repaired to the veranda, 
and the mosquitoes started their supper. 
But they made such gluttons of them- 
selves that we left them in disgust and 
retired for the night, after leaving a call 
for three o’clock the next morning. 

By five we were on the North Beach; 
by seven, much to my disgust, Jimmie had 
landed a 43-pound channel bass, and didn’t 
have a match in his pocket, and hadn’t 





told me a single story. I, of course, con- 





lbs. were placed on exhibition at the Ross 
store, 28% S. Main Street, and made an 
interesting exhibit. 


For 


Free 
tnormation 7 102 S. Park Street 
Writ Reedsburg, Wis. 





GUARANTEED 


A-1 SILVER BLACK FOXES 


Wit guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 


Foxes, which have been proven 

rolific—with Three Established 

Ranches—with yearly profits rang- 
ing up to 40%, 


+. _istheacknowledged 
Collins BL me 


{f you want to enjoy enormous finan- 
cial profits, investigate the Fox 
Industry. Get foxes that are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to breed true 
to color and with a fixed quality of 


“COLLINS 


The Fox Man 














SAVE 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used 


GRAFLEX — KODAKS —ANSCO, 
REXO AND PREMO CAMERAS 


10-Day Free Trial 
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Field andS 


Made up in imitation leather, stam with 
to hold twelve zee 
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tream Binders 
issues of the new size Field — 
charges prepaid, s $1.50. Special 


Shipped, carrying 
offer with year’s subscription $2. 


AND STREAM PUB, CO. 
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CONSERVATION 


Pennies and dollars over-subscribed the first and second 
Liberty Loans. They will buy many War Savings Stamps and 
fill the war chests. 


You can save pennies through the coupon below—by asking 
us to write to the various advertisers for you. You can save 
dollars through reading the different catalogs, booklets, etc.—by 
learning which of the different guns, tents, pack-sacks, etc., are 
best suited to your needs and pocketbook. 


Out of fairness to the advertiser, read his message first and 
then fill in the service number on coupon below—if interested. 


When stamps or coins are called for in an advertisement we would prefer to have 
you answer direct to the advertiser. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


EVERY ADVERTISER 





Every advertiser ought to be guided by the findings of that nationally known institution— 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The A. B. C. is a co-operative body (including membership among advertisers, publishers 
and advertising agencies) organized to standardize circulation facts and figures. Any maga- 
sine member is SURE to be delivering the net sale claimed for it and, as wise advertisers 
buy on that twelve-in-a-dozen basis, no good magazine of known-quantity circulation refuses 

“yt to the Bureau. 
This magazine has a known-quantity circulation, and therefore is a member. Are all of 
—- used by you, Mr. Advertiser, enjoying the hall-mark of an A. B. C. mem- 
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gratulated Jim. (After he catches a fish 
we call him Jim.) 

I helped Jim weigh his fish; I then bor- 
rowed a couple of shedders from him, 
mine had all died, and a pipe full of to- 
bacco, and his pipe to smoke it in (you 
can get Jim’s shirt after he catches a fish), 
and moved south a few rods, being tired 
of his chatter about his 43-pounder. 

In about an hour I caught a channel 
bass much bigger than Jim’s, but lost him. 
I know he was much bigger because he 
got away. My leader parted, no fault of 
mine—it was one Jim had given me—and 
I presume was of a cheap variety. After 
casting off a couple of riggings and using 
up most of the language I knew, I got 
out again, and in a few minutes, bang!! 
I thought a submarine had hit me, and 
the fight was on. Ye gods!! how that 
fish did go. For a moment I couldn’t 
imagine what it was. I knew it wasn’t 
a chanrrel bass, the runs were too short 
and too fast. And then—he broke—went 
up in the air at least six feet. I yelled 
the news to Jim, and he came running up 
and said, “It’s a good thing I rigged that 
hook with wire.” (I always let Jim rig 
my hooks, it amuses him, and I don’t ob- 
ject to a wire leader when there’s apt to 
be blues about.) Well, that fish broke at 
least ten times; and talk about game. Say, 
I think a bluefish will outgame anything 
that swims. I have landed some pretty 
big fish in my time, but that blue is the 
only one that ever made me back up the 
beach while I was reeling in. I was 
afraid to give him an inch of slack. 
Fight? He never stopped for a moment, 
and after I had him on the beach he acted 
like an Irishman at a Dutch picnic. Jim 
said a lot of nice things to him that would 
have flattered and pacified any ordinary 
fish; called him a “beauty” and a “peach,” 
etc., and then attempted to pick him up 
and talk baby talk to him; but Mr. Blue 
wouldn’t have it. He uppercut Jim twice 
and broke the onl; good cigar he had left 
in his pocket. 

He weighed exactly twelve pounds; 
some fish, eh? After the excitement was 
over Jim asked me for his pipe, but I 
must have dropped it trying to put it in 
my pocket while I was playing the fish. 
But he didn’t care, I mean Jim didn’t nor 
the fish either. 

I had a Seger Greenheart surf rod, 2.0 
Julius Vom Hofe reel, a 12-thread Jeffer- 
son line, 7.0 hand forged hook, with a 
two-foot wire leader and caught my fish 
on the north beach of Barnegat Inlet. 


HONOR CERTIFICATE RECORD 
Weight—12 Ibs. 
Length—32" in. 
Girth—16 in. 
Caught—July 1. 
Where—North Point Barnegat. 
Rod—Seger. 
Real—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—15-thread Ashaway. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 








REAL, LIVE APPRECIA- 
TION, THIS! 
MANAGER SPORTING AND VACATION 
PLACES, 

Dear Sir: Thank you very much 
for yours of October 31st, contain- 
ing information on North Carolina. 
The data you gave me is just what 
I wanted. Let me congratulate you 
on the excellence of the department 
which you conduct. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Cuartes C. Norris. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered and_ tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


Canada. 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 


not only accurate but unbiased, and includes the best hotels, camps and guides, as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 


seasons of the year, etc. 
fishing, hunting or canoeing trips. 
be glad to send you further particulars, if 
if you will mention FIELD AND STREAN 


We have spent thousands of dollars on this department for the benefit of this service to our readers who are pleasing 
e recommend the following places, but if you do not find just the camp or hotel you are looking for, we w 

ou will write us and enclose stamped envelope. You will, no doubt, receive a little better consideration 
when writing these resorts. 





Good Quail Shooting! 


(Really Plenty of Birds) 


BEST CHEF SOUTH POTOMAC 
Ladies always pleased References furnished 
SHOOTING LICENSE $10.00 


General FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 
Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe and Duck Shooting near 
Georgetown, 8. C. 1 have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all y dations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house t with 
will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. 
Will accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write 
for dates and accommodations. 


A.D, Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 
2 
Duck 


and Goose Shooting 


from blinds on Back Bay, Va. $7.50 per day for one 
person, $i0.00fortwo. Guides, Live Geese and Duck 
Decoys included. Make reservation now. 


A. C. WARD 


Notify L. L. DUDLEY Woodleigh, N. C. 


PINE CROFT 


An ideal place to spend the winter. Comfortable 
accommodations. odern conveniences. North- 
ern style cooking. Fine quail, dove and rabbit 
shooting on 9,000 acre private preserve. 
Field dogs carefully trained. Address 


J. GEO. CHANDLER 
BARBER - - - N.C, 


ALLENHURST HOTEL 


Allenhurst, Florida 


on Indian River and Haulover Canal. Finest 
Duck shooting in the U.S. Guides, Boats, ete. 
Best Trout and Bass fishing in the State. Sail 
Boats for Trolling. 


SPORTSMAN’S HOTEL IN FLORIDA 




















FOR SALE 
Owing to the sudden death of the owner, the hotel at Homo- 
sassa, Florida, known as the Rendezvous, booked fully 


for the coming season, and now open for guests, is offered 
for sale. Extensive water front on the Homosassa river 
with 78 acres of land. For further particulars apply to 


MRS. T. D. BRIGGS, 
Homosassa, Florida 


DUCK, QUAIL, SNIPE AND 
WOODCOCK SHOOTING 


in the heart of a sportsman’s paradise. I furnish 
decoys, boats, careful poles, comfortable quar- 
ters, good food and the right treatment. Can 
accommodate parties of six with ladies. Satisfac- 





tion guaranteed. Season opens November Ist, 


SOUTHERN FISHING AND 
SHOOTING 


Virginia Beach, Princess Anne Coun- 
ty, Virginia, is reached by the Norfolk 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at the 
Club House of which G. W. Whitehurst 
is proprietor, for $2 a day. Ducks and 
geese. 

Clarksville, Mecklenberg County, 
Virginia, is reached by the Southern Ry. 
Accommodations at Hotel Grace, R. H. 
Easley, proprietor, for $2 a day. Quail 
turkey, deer and other game. Also fish- 
ing. 

Ocracoke, Hyde County, North Caro- 
lina, is reached by the Norfolk ‘Southern 
Ry. Accommodations at the Pamlico 
Inn, W. D. Gaskill, proprietor, for $2 a 
day. Guides furnished. Geese and 
ducks. 

Buies, Robeson County, North Caro- 
lina, is reached by the Norfolk Southern 
Ry. General Frank A. Bond has one 
large house for sleeping purposes and 
several delightful bungalows with a liv- 
ing-room, open fireplace and two bed- 
rooms adjoining. He charges $3 a day 
for room and meals, $1 for shooting 
privilege and $5 a day for an automobile, 
which includes a guide and a dog or two. 
Excellent quail shooting. 

Swansboro, Onslow County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at Tarry- 
more Hotel. Quail, turkey, ducks, geese, 








Georgetown, C. S. 


Box 337 


deer and bear. 

Waterlily Post Office, Currituck 
Sound, North Carolina, is reached by the 
Norfolk Southern Ry. to Munden Point. 
Mr. Jasper White meets you here with 
his launch. Accommodations may be had 
at Jasper White’s for about $7 a day. 
Goose and duck shooting. Party who re- 
ports on this trip says that his bag con- 
sisted of the very best ducks that fly. He 
also states that Mr. White has a very 


A to Z. 

Pine Bluff, Moore County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Seaboard Air 
Line. Accommodations at Pine Top 
Lodge, C. and L. P. Blow, proprietors, for 
$15 a week. Quail and turkey shooting. 
Golf, tennis and trapshooting. Teams, 
autos and saddle horses. 

Barber, Rowan County, North Caro- 
lina, is reached by the Southern Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the Pine Croft Lodge, 
J. George Chandler, proprietor. Mod- 
ern conveniences. Quail, dove and rab- 
bit shooting on 9,000-acre private pre- 
serve. 

Camden, Kershaw County, South 
Carolina, is reached by the Seaboard Air 





good camp and knows his business from | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


cellent Place To Winter 
Your Horses. Fine Track—No 
Mud, Best Stables in the South 
Weekly events throughout season. 
Also the Mecca for 
Golf, Tennis, Trap Shooting, Rifle Range, 
and Driving, etc. 
THE CAROLINA—Now Open 
3 excellent Hotels 
Booklet on request 














The Quail, Deer, Turkey, Duck 


and other game season in the 
FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Opens November 20th 


Eighteen Hole Golf Course— Trap Shooting—Wonderful 


garon Fi ping as wellas small fish. Kennels accommo- 


Wn, incharge Of onmelce dow meee BIG CROP 
nection, in ¢ ‘e of com t 
QUAIL this season, Come early. 


HOTEL BRADFORD Is THE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 


For Particulars Address 
Peter P. Schutt, Mgr., Ft. Myers, Fla. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


HUNTING, FISHING, 
GOLF | 


Hotel Opens November 20th 
Booklets furnished on request 


E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr. 








NAPLES ON THE GULF, FLORIDA 
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|The DE SOTO 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 








AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





Remote et oakheat  mished || THE PROGRESSIVE RAILWAY OF THE SOUTH 
rou, 
Golf, Tennis ‘and Motoring Solid toa ans via shortest conte 
Opens December 8, under eory 
Direction of Charies E. Phenix GaRot L Lea e ESOR at Ts 
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FLORIDA RESORTS 


St. tears, ae Tampa, Sarasota, 
Ormond, Day- 
tona, Rockinage. Palm Beach, Miami. 


Atlanta & Birmingham 


FORT PIERCE FLA. 
NEW FORT PIERCE HOTEL 
FORT PIERCE, FLA. 
Newly built of brick. On beautiful Indian 
River. eran ing. guanine. tom nnis etc. 
Rooms E, P. $1.0 and up. Booklet. 














THE. PARI 


a EATTLE WASH. 
HOTEL BUTLER #27 


Cafe without peer, Center of things. 
‘Rooms $1.00 up, with bath $2.00 op. Home comfor 
to the traveler. A. CHESH MITCHELL, Mgr. 


= oS Meet ar sere. Sout att Phar nes. =I 


aioe. fo Boal gO CMTOAn 






__ MOUNT CLEMENS ‘MICH. _ 









PALM BEACH “By-the-Sea,”’ Fia. U. 8. Military Camps 


Lf By rai 

y rail 833hrs. Booklet. 
Palm Beach Hotel” Warm ocean bathing. Resort Booklets and schedules at our 
Capacity 350. 2 Golf L’ks. dances offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Cottages. Ou! 
Less formal than largest hotel. Come Jan. Full Feb. —- — W. BE. CONKLYN, 
A, 1 road . New York, 
Where-to-go for Feb. willclose Jan. Ist ita Lael 


























New Orieans 
HOTEL DE SOTO 
Million Dollar Home 
Rates Notably Moderate 











"PINEHURST 


flay tennis courts. Trap shoo ifle range. Livery and sad 


Conter r_of win OU ete 
4 excellent Hotels. The Carolina s nfor ant -y & med site . he, mig¢! Am core courses and one of 9 holes. Splendid 
Ay Hoxse racing, running and steeplechasing. Splendid auto roads 


m eastern points. Through Pu imanservice. Information — ts request Gen. Office, Pinehurst, N.C., or Leona ‘Tufts, Boston, Mass. 





A NEW YEAR'S NOTICE CALIFORNIA 








COLORADO 


FLORIDA 


Eleven years’ experience has 





Beginning with this month, LOS TERRADOS HOTEL & 
Where-to-go Bureau will pub- 
lish its monthly departments 
in yf instead of TEN 
of the bes: 


it magazines. 





Come te Colorado next sum- 
mer. Write tothe COLORADO 
CHAUTAUQUA, Boulder,Col, | All rooms have bath. Quiet, | Orlando, Fla. 
for its free illus. literature | restful. Am. plan. Southern | hotels. Send 
u . 











Bungalows, South Pasadena. THE MANHATTAN tel, 
Accessible, Gardens, Modern. | St. Petersburg, 


for booklet B. 


iven us an insight regarding 
& The Astor, resort, and travel pul 


licity, resulting in a promo- 
Ideal winter 


tion organization second to 
none. Where-to-go tests well. 
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THE TARRYMORE HOTEL 


w Bay 
a ao y pleasant place for ladies or geatiomes to 
spend a vacation. portsmen find Quail, Turkey, 
All other game September to November eer and Bear hunting—in surrounding waters 
Take our celebrated Salmon river hunting trip by boat aj Duck and Geese shooting. Also Fox, Rabbit, 
distance of 30U miles. Shooting and fishing entire Opossum and Coon for those who like this sport. 
For terms, particulars and reference address | Vogs and guides furnished. For rates and 


FiVE MILE RANCH P.O.Dixie IDAHO! ‘°° ae HOTEL 


Guararte: shots at BKAK April and May, and GOATS Sept. and Oct. Swans Onslow C. t N. hc li 


BEAR HUNTING g,,..m re ibe 
GOATS S3'or%t.. 
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Line Ry. Accommodations at The Kirk- 
wood, T. Edmund Krumbholz, proprietor. 
Quail shooting. 

Bonneau, Berkeley County, South 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at house run 
by P. R. Porcher, who has 30,000 acres of 


fine hunting lands—turkey, quail, ducks 
and woodcock. 
Georgetown, Georgetown County, 


South Carolina, is reached by the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Ry. A. Dale, Box 587, has 
hounds, horses, guides, boats, decoys, etc. 
Salt water fishing. Deer, turkey, quail, 
snipe and duck shooting. 

Townsend, Glynn County, Georgia, 
is reached by the Seaboard Air Line. Ac- 
commodations at Pine Harbor Club, J. L. 
Orem, manager. Turkey, deer and ducks. 

Hampton Springs, Taylor County, 
Florida, is reached by the Liveoak, Perry 
& Gulf Ry. and South Georgia Ry. Ac- 
commodations at Hotel Hampton, P. D. 
Monroe, manager. Fresh and salt water 
fishing. Ducks, squirrel, deer, quail and 
turkey. 

Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at “The Bradford.” 
Guides, $5 a day. Tarpon, jewfish, king- 
fish, channel bass, jackfish, trout, Spanish 
mackerel and many smaller fish. Deer 
and turkey. 

South Clermont, Sabo County, Flor- 
ida, is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Accommodations at Hutchinson Hall, 
Mrs. R., McHolland, proprietress. 
Black bass, quail, deer and turkey. 

Long Key, Monroe County, Florida, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at Long Key Fishing 
Camp. Tarpon, amberjack, barracouta, 
grouper, kingfish and Spanish mackerel. 

West Palm Beach, Palm Beach Coun- 
ty, Florida, is reached by the Florida East 
Coast Ry. Cecil Phillips is a guide here. 
Write him for rates, etc. Duck shooting 
and fishing. 




















ink of it! Eve 
your bait. Principa 


L. P. SCHUTT, 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
243 Sth Ave. St. 





kee a me 


«4 
sain fey? ” 


—isthe Fisherman’ 
wae variety of fish in Florida waters than anywhere else in the world. 
4 day is a D stone fishing day. and you never “chum” 

arpon, Kingfish, Amber- 

jack, Barracuda, Bonefish and Sailfish, all hard-fighting game fish. 


Long Key has distinct charm and beauty and its long, white winding 
shore of coral sand is fringed with groves of palm trees. It has become 


AMERICA’S MOST NOTED FISHING CAMP 


visited annually by noted anglers. 
is open from January to April. 
from $4.00 up per day, American Plan. 


Manager, Long Key, 


‘*There’s more eae fish "bee rie. sea than ever came out’’ 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP rroriva 


“Fish-ologi 


8 Paradise, and no mistake. 


among endless variety, are 


Every Be Lo 


Accommo 


Florida. 


So, there’s a more than pleasant and active winter in store for a host of 
fishermen who plan their vacations early on THE FLORIDA EAST COAST. 


Florida East Coast (Fiazier System) 
GENERAL OFFICE 


pg OFFICE 


Augustine, Fla. 55 W. Madison St. 


PN 
> © 2 USS NW DN 


Wy Ay A iz ae 


SANE ZW AYN) 


han 


Key Fishing Camp 
ations adequate, rates being 


Attractive folder on request. 


ts” say there is 










Eustis, Lake County, Florida, is 
teached by the Atlantic Coast Line. Ac- 
commodations at the Grand View Hotel, 
J. F. Mayer, proprietor, for $2.50 a day 
and up. Black bass. Deer, quail, squir- 
rels, bear; ducks and turkey. 

Salerno, Palm Beach County, Florida, 
s reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
Write to B..W. Mulford for full particu- 
ars as to accommodations, etc. Salt and 
fresh water fishing. Also quail, wild tur- 
key, wild hogs, bobcats, red deer and bear. 

Naples on the Gulf, Lee County, 
Florida, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. to Fort Myers. Accommoda- 
tions at the Naples Hotel, Crayton & 
Cassingham, managers. Wild turkey and 
deer. Also fishing. 

Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida, 
is reached by the Seaboard Air Line. Ac- 
commodations at the Tarpon Inn, rate, 
$3 a day. Tarpon, kingfish, sea trout, 
bluefish, jewfish and Spanish mackerel. 

Longwood, Orange County, Florida, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Accommodations at the Longwood Hotel, 
E. M. Kuckler, manager. Big game 
hunting, bird shooting and fishing. 

Coden, Mobile County, Alabama, is 
reached by the Mobile & Ohio Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the Rolston Hotel, Jno. 
Rolston, proprietor. Sea bass, sea trout, 
redfish, black drum, sheepshead and tar- 
pon fishing. Good duck shooting reported. 

Lake Catherine, Orleans County 
Louisiana, is reached by the Louisville & 
Nashville Ry. Very good accommoda- 
tions may be had at Cassonde’s. Redfish, 
channel bass and sheepshead fishing. 

Signal Mountain, Hamilton County, 
“Tennessee, is reached by the Southern 
Ry. Accommodations at Signal Moun- 
tain Hotel. Hunting, motoring, golf and 


Finest Hunting Field in the South 


Quail. Turkey, Deer, Duck and Geese, Guides, Dogs, 
Shells, Autos, Horseback riding. Boating and Fish- 
ing to be had. Splendid Roads, Delightful Climate. 
Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water free to all guests. 


Special rates given parties. Ladies pleasantly en- 


MOUNTAIN PRESERVE 


of 625 acres, located in Catskills. Modern club dwell- 
and various caretakers’ houses. Large and ~~ 

plentiful—bear, deer. fox, rabbits, birds. 

cellent trout stream. Considerable part of land weer 

cultivation and hay. Garage for autos—excellent high- 

way to railroad. Daily stage, and mail—telephone. 

Sell meee at, naa price, $10 per acre. Send for 

ion. 


tertain prin 
R. H. EASLEY, Prop. P. S. JOHNSTON 
Hotel Grace Clarksville, Va. | Livingston Manor N. Y. 








GOOD SPORT 
IN THE SOUTH 


On my large. old rice plantation ten miles from George- 
town, S. C., I have some of the finest shooting for large 
variety of game in this part of the South. The finest 
fishing, both fresh and salt water, on the coast. Private 
fresh water lake excellently stocked, few. hundred feet 
from camp. Most exciting deer hunting with well trained 
horses and hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for 
the visiting sportsmen. I have a large plantation home 
overlooking the water and bungalows which I use as 
lodges for visiting sportsmen, and. together with excel- 

I can promise you a long-to-be- 
romcumeres 6 


Write at an “and state when you can come, as I can 


take care of only a iimited sodher and must know in 
advance. Send for booklet. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 


lent Southern 2 ogg 








NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
The Country traversed by the Reid Nontoentians 
all kinds 


vompany’s system is exceedin, Tich in 
of fish and game. ad 


along the route of the 
famous for their SALMON and ae HOUT ‘aakine. fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


@Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 




















merican Union. 
Aside from its immense resources in timber, min 


in some districts at 50 cents per acre oh = 
Already there are thousands of miles of 


H. A. MACDO! 





tennis. 





ONTARIO 


Yea sueeearepebelmebpainday isi: States of 


Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile. « m8 land fit for 
colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 

For free descriptive literature wean 


NELL Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildi 
HON. G. HOWARD FERGUSON, Minister of Lonk Poriets and Mines 


waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
“jand kt for’ mixed farming : which may be had 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year an 
in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


ie 





Rates upon request. 


must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. 


LIVE GAME 


Fierp anp Stream readers are made up 
List your kennels 


CONDUCTED BY WARREN H. MILLER, Author of “Airedale, Setter and Hound.” 








| Airedale Terriers 


The “One Man’”’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
rpassed 

for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
i for rabbits th rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, uu 
mt, fine on quail, 
partridge. 





A Typical Vitert Head 


leer, earn. m \. 

bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT and Rainey. Un- 

excelled Companion, fine with children, an “‘hon- 

est” dog. We have hunting stock on carth 

les, grown dogs, bitch already bred. 

al Chinook, only American Bred Interna- 

tional champion Airedale in the world. Has been 

on largest game. Fee $25. Free little ilins- 
trated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A Weston, N. J. 














SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


Combining the greatest Field Trial and Bench Show 
blood lines obtainable. Practically all English 

Liewellyn pups are sired by the 
F. DB. s 8. No. 41080, the finest bred 


jadstone, Freelance or Ct. Danstone, and 
are willing to pay a reasonable price, send for de- 
scriptive price-list. Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels, Edgewood, lowa 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


jogs. 
PERCY K. SWAN Chico, Calif. 
MOUNT. ALES 


raleed at the foot of “The grand old rockies,”" with access to bear, 
bob cats and lion—an ideal place for raising vixorous, husky aire- 
dales. Imported and American breeders mingling the best blood 
ot present day champions with real hunters—making real pals tor 
fen, Woman or child. 

OZONE KENNELS, Box 885, Fort Collins, Colo. 


THE BEST IN 
POINTERS 





Box 30 



















Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
lolas R. 


Write me your wants, please. 
U. R. FISHEL 
Box 20 Hope, I 








To Break A 
Got To Kill 








? 
You’ve 
> > 
irds Over Him 
T am situated in the heart of the quail country in 
South Carolina. I make a specialty of breaking bird 
dogs and getting them in shape for the hunting season. 
T have been ha 
men of this country for the last twenty years. 
care and good board. References on application. 


LOUIS WEBER 
P, O. Box 91 Eastover, S. C 


Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon, 
Opessum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, 
Ferrets. Pet and Farm Dogs. Catalogue /0c. 

BROWN’S KENNELS York, Pa. 


AIREDALES AND COLLIES 


Greatest of all pups, grown dogs and brood 
matrons. Large instructive list 5c. 


W. R. Watson Box700 Oakland, la. 














NORTHERN HARE BEAGLE 
CLUB’S FIELD TRIALS 


By F. B. Zimmer 


HE Fourth Annual Trials of the 

Northern Hare Beagle Club are 

past and are now added to the 

pages of history; and let me add 
this club is not only making history for 
the beagles who are fortunate enough to 
win a mention, but also for itself. This 
year shows a big increase in the entries; 
also an increase of interest in the club; 
also an increase in attendance, not only 
of owners of dogs, but in visitors who 
are interested in beagles in a small way, 
and came to see the little fellows work at 
the trials. 

In the “All Age Dogs” over 13 inches 
there were 15 starters, and, to please some, 
in fact a majority of 
the owners, it was de- 
cided to divide them 
into two packs and 
run each pack for 
two hours, allowing the 
judges to pick from 
each pack the dogs to 
run in the final. Let 
me go on record right 
here and now as dis- 
approving of this meth- 
od. I do not think it 
fair to owners. or their 
dogs: I do not think 
any man can judge 
dogs that have never 
competed against each 
other, and tell, or even 
guess, which are the 
best dogs. I believe in 
putting all entries in 
each event down at the 
same time on the same 
hare, and after an hour, 
allow the judges to 
begin eliminating those 
dogs that by their work 
or those doing bad or 
indifferent work require 
to be taken up. The 
dogs will thus practi- 
cally judge themselves, 
prove which were the = 
most consistent and re- 
liable hunters. On this 
trial of dividing the class a condition 
transpired that we call an _ injustice. 
The first down (8 dogs) were all elimi- 
nated before the end of two hours, 
except three dogs. All were going strong, 
and hunting well when the time ex- 
pired, and although one of these dogs 
had been “out and in” the running of the 
pack while the others had been in the run- 
ning from the start to the time they were 
ordered up, he was not taken into the 
final. He never ran with any of the dogs 





DEBONAIR NORTHERN ROSE 


in the pack of seven put down later, from 
which four were selected to run in the 
final. Have you any idea you could con- 
vince his owner that these four dogs se- 
lected from the last pack were better dogs 
than his without first putting them down 
together? Not in a thousand years. Put 
them down together and let them show 
for themselves “Who is Who and WHY.” 
If classes are to be divided and run in 
small packs, we maintain that all those 
not eliminated for inferior or poor work 
after driving for two hours should be 
allowed to run in the final. There are 
dogs who. would do much better work 
after running that length of time than 
previously. There are occasional dogs who 
have too much enthusiasm, steam and 
staying qualities to be at their best in an 
hour or two, requiring more time. 
However, all such 
things must be ex- 
pected to occur until 
such time that the 
club gets matters regu- 
lated and new meth- 
ods tested out, as this 
club in particular is 
growing faster and 
stronger than its or- 
ganizers ever dreamed 
when they started four 
years ago. We never 
expected or antici- 
pated we could handle 
or run over fifty dogs; 
now it begins to look 
as if the club would be 
compelled to limit en- 
tries or figure out 
some way torun events 
by dividing the entries 
into packs of not over 
eight or ten dogs, al- 
lowing the judges to 
eliminate the dogs 
proving themselves 
outclassed, and carry- 
ing all others into the 
grand final, and per- 
haps consuming more 
than a week to run off 
the events. As it is, it 
has been voted to di- 
vide the Derby another 
year by size, 13 inches 
and under, and those over 13, and not 
over 15 inches; also to divide the 13-inch, 
All Age Class, and make two classes— 
one for dogs and one for bitches 
Monday, October 29.—The Derby (13 
starters). The dogs were ordered down 
in the noted Moxham Swamp, where the 
club has run several memorable races, 
and in a very short time the pups jumped 
their hare, which proved to be a peculiar 
sort, and although started in the locality, 
which in the past assured a race in the 










































southern end of the cover, this one had 
another idea, and headed almost straight 
away for a mile to the most northern end 
of the cover and never returned during 
the entire two hours which the race 
lasted. Inside of a half hour after the 
drive started, only nine dogs remained in 
the bunch that was driving, and these nine 
dogs were all in at the finish. Some of 
the stragglers in other parts of the cover 
would occasionally start a hare and run 
him to a loss and would often he tongue- 
ing only a short distance from where the 
pack of nine had made a check, yet not 
one of them ever strayed away but cast 
and hunted for their own hare until they 
again lifted the trail and went away on 
it, which we consider remarkable for 
young dogs. Neither the Field Trial 
Committee nor the judges ordered these 
stray dogs “taken up” 


Field and Stream—January, 1918 





Edick, Gloversville, N. Y., and Debonair 
Northern Rose, one of the Derby entries. 


THE WINNING BITCHES OVER 13 INCHES 


First. Nymph, owned by Miss Ann 
Clute, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Second. Tips Nancy, owned by Daniel 
Edick, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Third. Silver Tone Belle, owned by 
Fred M. Earing, Elsmere, N.Y. 

Fourth. Margaret McDuff, owned by 
R. R. Higgins, North Creek, NN. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, OcT. 31—ALL AGE DOGS, OVER 
13 InNcHES—13 STARTERS 


Some of the members of the club, as 
well as a few of the patrons, appeared 
shy of starting their dogs in a pack of 
thirteen, and it was decided to let those 
present who had dogs to start decide by 

a vote if the field 





on this particular day, 
but later in the other 
races this was done, 
which is as it should 
be to avoid breaking 
up the running pack. 
Last season the Derby 
race was the best of 
the trials, as on the 
morning following 
there were eight 
inches of cold, dry 
snow, with tempera- 
ture five below zero, 
and this year the Derby 
was as good a race as 
any of the others as 
far as packing and 
driving was concerned, 
although not so trying 
as the All Age Bitches 
over 13 inches, which 
was run on the day 
following. 


THE DERBY AWARDS 


First—Warney P., 
owned by D. A. Chris- 
tian, Rocky Mountain, 
N. C 





‘Second—Cozy Nook 


Minnie, owned by A. 
G. Bedell, West Cox- ; 
sackie, N. + 4 CHAMPION 


Third — Debonair 
Northern Rose, owned by F. B. Zimmer, 
Gloversville, N. Y 

Reserve—Terrible Tinker, owned by 
John M. Sullivan, Long Lake, N. Y. 

Tuesday, October 30, the All Age 
Bitches over 13 inches was ordered run, 
as some of the dogs over 13 inches, and 
also some of the All Age 13-inch class 
had not yet arrived. This was the stormi- 
est day imaginable—a downpour of rain. 
The start was not made until afternoon, 
in hopes of better conditions. However, 
the weather was still more trying, as it 
rained and snowed all during the race. 
To make matters still worse, the brook 
which ran through the grounds selected 
was away over its banks, and the hare 
swam and recrossed this stream, which 
was ice cold. This was an endurance race 
in every sense of the word. Eleven 
bitches answered the roll call for the 
start, but at the finish only six could 
stand the gaff and take the cold plunge 
every ten or fifteen minutes, and every one 
of these deserved a gold medal. They 
were game to the core; water could be no 
wetter than they were, or for that matter 
the hare, too! He looked like a wet rag 
and only one-half normal size. This being 
a heart-breaking test, we intend to men- 
tion all of the dogs that stayed to the 
end. Aside from the four winners there 
remained Alice McDuff, owned by Daniel 








should be divided, and 
they voted to divide 
and run each pack two 
hours, the judges to 
choose from the dogs 
thus run a pack that 
should run another two 
hours in the final. An 
early start was made 
and seven dogs were 
put down, and of the 
seven but three re- 
mained when ordered 
up at the end of two 
hours, and only two of 
the three were selected 
to run in the final. Of 
the last six to be run, 
four were selected to 
run in the final, making 
six to run. These were 
run for two hours, and 
all in all this was the 
tamest race, the most 
indifferent driving of 
the entire schedule of 
races, owing, perhaps, 
to trailing or atmos- 
pheric conditions. The 
judges made the win- 
ners as follows: 

First. Patch, owned 
by R. G. Butz, Albur- 
tus, Pa. 

Second. Jimmy, 
owned by W. Randall, North Creek, N. Y. 

Third. Haig’s Ranger, owned by Dr. 
Hagmeier, Kitchener, Ont., Can. 

Fourth. Warney P., owned by D. C. 
Christian, Rockey Mountain, N. C. 


“PATCH” 


THURSDAY, NOV. 1—ALL AGE, NOT EXCEED- 
ING 13 INCHES—DOGS AND BITCHES 


This class had 15 entries, but as sev- 
eral were measured out and a few failed 
to come, there were but nine left—all 
bitches—to make the start. This race 
was run off in the Wakely Swamps, and 
all the dogs unleashed, allowing us to 
express an opinion, yet the older we get 
to be and the more beagles we breed, 
handle or hunt the less we seem to know 
of what a real hunter or runner is. One 
of the judges soon jumped a hare and 
soon the dogs were all in a drive, but for 
some unaccountable reason they could not 
seem to carry very true, and in a short 
time the whole nine dogs lost the hare 
and in hunting for another became scat- 
tered. However, a little later on, one of 
the lot jumped a hare near the east side 
of the swamp, and in short order all nine 
were in the drive, and this hare they drove 
with numerous short checks until ordered 
up with all the d in the race, bar one. 
The judges pon on following awards: 
Ist. Haig’s Lady, owned, Dr. Hagmeier. 
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The Blue Grass Farm Kennels , 
. OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters aud Pointers, Fox 
and Cat Hounds, Wol! aud Deer Hounds, ff 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint ff 
and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. Al! 
dogs shipped on trial. purchaser alone 
to judge the quality. Satixfaction guar- ff 
auteed or money refunded. 60-page 
highly fllustrated, tuteresting and in- 
structive catalogue for lOc. in stamps ff 
or coin, 


Ecze 
M ANGE & ye 3 Ear Copker. Goiere, cured 


describing asain. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 





ECZEMA REMEDY Co. 


Chesapeake BayDuck Retrievers 


Young dogs and bitches Pedigreed. Bred ~ 
from the broken hunting stock on 
Chesapeake Bay - Price $35.00 each. 


JOHN SLOAN 
Lee Hall, Warwick County, Va. 


We Offer For Sale 


Thoroughly Trained 
COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
Fifteen days’ trial gladly given. Also partly trained 
dogs and pups. Sendten cents for illustrated catalog. 


FRED LITTLE, Mer. 
Groaeasnial, ilies 


Homestead Kennels 
English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock In the world, sold under itive guarantee. Our repo. 
tation is backed by Field and pn me lifetime in the business 
and hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America, 
‘Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c, for catalogue, 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


English, {rish and Liewellin setter pups and trained dogs, also 
pointers, spaniels and retrievers. Inclose stamps for lists. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 


For Sale: English Setter, 23g Years Old, Well Bred 
Beautiful English Setter, 2% years old, all white. -Re- 
triever, thoroughly broken on Woodcock, Quail, Pheasants 
dest ape hunt in 4 last iran With a won- 

sposition. rea — stand Ms 
1 day. Absolutely guaranteed i wa Sy 4 
worth $500; will ell for git $100. 


GILBERT F.CAIRE Real Estate and insurance HUNTINGTON, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE: Registered male Airedale huntingdo 
Twenty-two monthsold, Weight sixty pounds, 
anything, day ornight. Trees squirrels and ’poss 




















ums. Handsome, highclass dog. Price reneonahie. 
L. A. TATE 
Hopkinsville Ky. 





Poi 
FOR SALE pii'isined in South Carona 


frieves. (oroushiy, y trained on southern 


A sure find finder with lots of 
Price $100.00 


A 
@ quail. 
first c southern quail 
“Branford, Comm 


sense. 
and woodcock dog. - 
H. W. AVERILL 





Puppies by the WORLD’S test sires, 
selected bitches of the best breeding. ae carefull 
Hunters and companions, some show prospects, 


MARK KH. WHITCOM 
Kingsport 





HOUNDS and HORNS 


ON TRIAL. LIST 


BECK’S KENNELS Herrick, Ill, 





For A Pe mares, . 
it 7. A Registered 
guaranteed. peanut” ane par 335 00 





FOR SALE high class hunting, sporting, farm, 
watch, and pet dogs; rabbits, ferrets, guinea pigs, 
poultry, pigeons, and hogs; young stock specialty; 
stamp for reply and circulars, 

CHAS. RIDGELY Canton, OHIO 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 

160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth ot 50, paper $1. - 
centrate on your —, ae and let the rest 

book tells you how to raise and a ? 

os ace to yh BJ ry there the 

and Irish Somer, You will need Cy if you 

ore thinking of keep’ $ sub- 

scription to Field & » $1.75. 


aascaay P- > H. MILLER 
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$18 


ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 





The Mackensen Game Park 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


F you want fertile eggs next Spring buy birds now. We 

offer Black Throated Golden, Silver, Golden, Ring- 
neck, Formosan, Lady Amherst, China, White, Mongo- 
lian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Lineated, Versicolor, Elliott, Im- 
peyan, Soemmering, Manchurian Eared, Peacock, Mela- 
notus and Prince of Wales. Also all five varieties pea- 
fowl Wild Turkey, Japanese Siikies and Longtails, 
Crane, Swan, Mandarin, Mallard, Black, Formosan 
Teal and other varieties of duck. Crested, Ring and 
other varieties of doves. Deer, Jack Rabbits. Send 
50 cents in stamps for colortype catalogue. 


CHILES & CO. MT. STERLING, KY. 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 
= games, and the most 
autiful of all fowls. Send 
for handsome catalogue. 
Youngtrio(maleand2females) 
hatched spring, 1917, $10.00. 




















GEORGE W. MEANS 
Street Concord, Nerth Carolina 
DR. FRANK KENT 
IMPORTER 


Bob White Quail 


San Antonio, Texas 


Piace your orders NOW for Spring delivery. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Bank references. 





BU a 

To insure satisfaction between buyer and seller, Fre_p 
AND Steea™M will gladiy act as the holder of the purchase 
money. This plan involves no risk on the part of the 
buyer or the seller, but gives the buyer a chance to see 
the ¢ re his money is turned over by us to the seller. 
This method will remove the cause of frequent disputes, 
hard to settle at law, where neither party was at fault, 
yet where the dog did not find a satisfied customer. In 
buying a dog remember that this offer on our part is open 
to all and free of charge. 








$2” HAVE You A BIRD 0G? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
corweem TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM"IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 





























iteady to point 

ehases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, ~ Sen 
4 speedily directions how correct any such 
-\& — Speccnstly. 

to retrieve pro: 






ughout. A large volume of pastime re 
x t-- sed, but this book is 
a practical information on the 


te 

ce Ch feedi t 
eubject at an ie ters 

#8 dog; explicitey = ptome of aoual di scasen. ‘Never 

‘ails to please. postpaid om receipt of price. 

PAPER COV.. $1; OLOTH & GOLD, |. ;50 

Offer: S peor eat to Field and Stream $2.00 ) Both for 

* Amateur Trainer(paper cover) $1.00 00 $2.00 


FIELD and STREAM, 461 8th Ave., N.Y. 
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Field and Stream—January, 1918 


Second. Mazie McDuff, owned by F. 
B. Zimmer, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Third. North Woods Daisy, owned by 
F. B. Zimmer, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Fourth. Cozy Nook Minnie, owned by 
A. G. Bedell, West Coxsackie, N. Y. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 2 
THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


There were but six starters for this 
honor, and the beautiful Championship 
Cup, although there were several dogs on 
the grounds that were eligible. The six 
to start were: Haig’s Ranger and Haig’s 
Lady, Dr. Hagmeier’s Tan of Birch Brae, 
owned by Dr. J. R. McElroy, Jonesville, 
N. Y.; Willett Randall’s Jimmy, Fred M. 
Earing’s Silver Tone Belle, D. C. Chris- 
tian’s Warney P. This was a five-hour 
drive after the hare was afoot, and is far 
more strenuous than any eight-hour en- 
durance race on Cotton Tails, where from 
four to six hours are devoted to hunting 
for a start, and the real drives are of 
from twenty to sixty minutes and then 
a respite from driving while the dogs 
wander around hunting for another rab- 
bit, and this proved to be some drive, as 
hare were plentiful, and at a check the 
dogs very soon had-their original hare 
or another going. Nobody could tell 
which was the case, as on several occa- 
sions two different hares crossed in front 
of the dogs. In this race condition and 
persistence counted, all the dogs driving 
true and steady until about the fourth 
hour, when some showed plainly they were 
weary and about ready to retire for lunch 
or a nap, and at the expiration of the 
time-limit the decision was that the dogs 
that had conformed and performed near- 
est to the rules and demands of the 
Northern Hare Beagle Club were as fol- 
lows: First, “Tan of Birch Brae,” Dr. J. 
R. McElroy; second or reserve, “Warney 
P.,” D. D. Christian. 

The President’s Cup for the hound 
doing the best trailing during the trials 
was awarded to “Jimmy V,” owned by 
Willet Randall. The beautiful and much- 
coveted “Hare Trophy,” offered by Judge 
E. C. Hare, Hallidaysburg, Pa., for the 
best pack of 4 beagles, any size or sex, 
judged on the basis of fifty per cent for 
field work and fifty per cent typical con- 
formation (to be won three times before 
becoming the property of the winner), 
was won for the third and last time by 
F. B. Zimmer, of Gloversville, N. Y. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE TRAILS THAT ARE 
STILL TRAILING IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
AND ELSEWHERE 


That not always do the swiftest reach 
the goal desired first—see “Tan of Birch 
Brae,” and others. 

That the owners of dogs in the race 
who do not stay around and look well to 
their dogs’ interests find that competititors 
do not do so for them. 

That we should have liked very much 
to have given names of all dogs and their 
owners that were entered, but did not 
have the records at hand, and again for 
fear of taking up too much space. 

That sentiment and dogs we love or 
past records carry no weight when prizes 
are awarded, or should not be. 

That the Northern Hare Beagle Club 
has engaged the same judges for 1918 that 
have judged the past two years, proving 
that the club considers them capable and 
honorable. 

That, if entries keep increasing as fast 
as in the past two years the club will 
need two more judges in order to run off 
all races in one week 





CH. SIR ALBERTS ALLISTER 


SOME NOTED LAVERACKS 


I am enclosing you a few snaps of dogs 
in the natural, or justas we seethem. You 
know that it is very difficult to get a 
snap of a dog pointing a grouse, owing 
to either the dense cover or big woods 
shutting out the light. I am sending 
one of Allen-Bessie, a nearly pure 
Laverack pointing a grouse on the edge 
of timber in ferns; another of the four 
dogs I have with me out for a stroll 
before shooting season opened Septem- 
ber 15, and one of the four in the ken- 
nel; also one of a ten-months’ puppy, 
Albert’s Mixture, who the first day 





CH. ALBERTS MALLWYD MIXTURE 


afield had three birds shot over him and 
the second day two more, both of which 
he returned. Champion Allen’s son, 
Allister, is doing great work this year, 
and it may interest you to know that 
all the dogs in the picture except imported 
Champion Allen, Mallwyd and Mixture, I 
have personally bred in the dam sides 
since 1884, going out occasionally as I 
have seen a sire I believed I wanted to 
use, but I am a great believer in keeping 
my breeding dogs not only in printed pedi- 
gree, but in the flesh, as I aim to have 
my dogs as near one type as possible. 
James E. Har. 


A TRAINING OFFER 


1 have a very fine female pointer about 
ten months old that I would like to get 
into the hands of some responsible party 
somewhere in the South. 

I will give some reliable person a half 
interest in this pointer, this party to have 
the privilege of breeding her on the shares 
if they will keep her half the year, that is, 
during the winter season, with the under- 
standing that she will have plenty of 
work on quail, and be trained in accord- 
ance with the “Amateur Trainer.” I 
will keep her the balance of the time so 
that I can have her here during Septem- 
ber and October of each year. 

. L. Brown. 

















: BLACK SHELLS 


Riven T IN GRAND ¢ 3 












Black 

ROMAX Black” 
> Smokeless 
CLIMAX Pome a 


AJAX Smokeless 


Powder 


A Fast Primer shortens the “Lead” 


Time and again shooters have declared they had to “‘lead’”’ a bird less when using The Black Shells, 


The Reason? A vigorous flash from the primer and 
the double-size passage between primer and load. 


That the Black Shell primer is no common one can be 
proved by laying a quarter-dollar over the gun muzzle 
and seeing how the primer a/ove will shoot it ceiling 
high. Try it with a Black Shell—then try it with 
any other. 


Winners of the Grand American Handicap in 1917 and 1915 used The 
Black Shells. Two wins in three years is a remarkable record for any shell. 


Ask your dealer for The Black Shells. If he hasn’t them, mail $1.25 to our General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
nearest selling agent to pay for a box of twenty-five and they will ship pre- Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia; 
paid. Be sure to specify gauge and details of load. This is a trial offer and National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh; United Lead Company, New York; 
holds good only in those towns where The Black Shells are not now sold. Jas. Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Selby Smelting & LeadCo., San Francisco. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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ITH the world at war, each 
day adds pages to history. 
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The men of America are making it 
—Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
—the pen of America—is writing it. 
It is the pen dependable in the 
trenches and on the seas, as in the 


| om? ® 


homes, schools and workshops. 


The dominant superiority of Water- 
man’s Ideal as a writing tool, and 
its matchless reliability and conve- 
nience, have put it into the hands 
and made it the preferred pen of 
writers all over the world. 








Sold at the Best Stores 


Regular 
With Clip-Cay 
$2.75 





one No. 54 
F Self-Filling 


.E.Wz aterman Company | : With, Clip-Cap 
191 Broadway -NewYork | 


Boston-Chicago -San Francisco-Montreal 
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